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THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY ON GEETA 


Mahatma Gandhi — 

Early in my childhood 1 had felt the need of a scripture 
that would serve me as an unfailing guide through the trials and 
temptations of life. The Vedas could not supply that need, if 
only because to learn them would require fifteen to sixteen years 
of hard study at a place like Kasi for which I was not ready then. 
But the Geeta, I had read some-where, gave within the compass 
of its seven hundred verses the quintessence of all the Shastras 
and the Upanishads. That decided me. I learnt Sanskrit to 
enable me to read the Geeta. Today the Geeta is not only 
my Bible or my Koran; it is more than that—^it is my mother. 

I lost my earthly mother who gave me birth long ago. But this 
eternal mother has completely filled her place by my side ever 
since. She never changed, she has never failed me. When I am 
in difiSculty or distress, I seek refuge in her bosom. 

It is sometimes alleged against the Geeta that it is too 
difficult a work for the man in the street. The criticism, I venture 
to submit, is ill-founded. If you find all the eighteen chapters 
too difficult to negotiate, make a careful study of the first three 
chapters only. They will give you in a nutshell what is propounded 
in greater detail and from different angles in the remaining fifteen 
chapters. 

Even these three chapto's can be further epitomised in a 
few verses that can be selected from these chapters. Add to this 
the fact that at three distinct places, the Geeta goes even further 
and exhorts us to leave alone all 'isms’ and take refuge in the 
Lord alone, and it will be seen how baseless is the charge that 
the message of the Geeta is too subtle or complicated for lay 
minds to understand. 

The Geeta is the universal mother. She turns away nobody. 
Her door is wide open to any one who knocks. A true votary of 
the Geeta does not know what disappointment is. He ever dwells 
in perennial joy and peace that passeth understanding. But that 
peace and joy come not to the sceptic or to him who is proud 
of his intellect or learning. It is reserved only for the humble 
in spirit who brings to her worship a fullness of faith and an 
undivided singleness of mind. There never was a man who 
worshipped her in that spirit and went back disappointed. 

The Geeta inculcates the duty of perseverance in the face 
of seeming failure. It teaches us that we have a right to actions 
only but not to the fruit thereof, and that success and failure are 
one and the same thing at bottom. It calls upon us to dedicate 
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ourselves, body, mind and soul, to pure duty, and not to become 
mental voluptuaries at the mercy of all chance desires and un¬ 
disciplined impulses. As a “Satyagrahi”, I can declare that the 
Geeta is ever presenting me with fresh lessons. If somebody 
tells me that this is my delusion, my reply to him would be that 
1 shall hug this delusion as my richest treasure. 

I would advise every one to begin the day with an early 
morning recitation of the Geeta. Take up the study of the Geeta 
not in a carping or critical spirit, but in a devout and reverent 
spirit. Thus approached, she will grant your every wish. Once 
you have tested of its sweet nectar, your attachment to it will 
grow from day to day. The recitation of the Geeta verses will 
support you in your trials and console you in your distress, even 
in the darkness of solitary confinement. 


I find a solace in the Bhagavad^ta that I miss even in 
the Sermon on the mount. When disappointment stares me 
in the face and all alone I see not one ray of light, I go back to 
the Bhagavadgeeta. I find a verse here and a verse there and I 
immediately begin to smile in the midst of overwhelming trage¬ 
dies—and my life has been full of external tragedies—and if 
they have left no visible, no indelible scar on me, I owe it all 
to the teaching of the Bhagavadgeeta. 

Mrs. Annie Besant — 

Among the priceless teachings that may be found in the 
great Hindu poem of the Mahabharatha, there is none so rare 
and precious as this “The Lord’s Song.” Since it fell from the 
divine lips of Shri Krishna on the field of battle, and stilled the 
surging emotions of the disciple and friend, how many troubled 
hearts has it quieted and strengthened, how many weary souls 
has it led to Him! It is meant to lift the aspirant from the lower 
levels of renunciation, where objects are renounced, to the loftier 
heights where desires are dead, and where the Yogi dwells in 
calm and ceaseless contemplation while his body and mind are 
actively employed in discharging the duties that fall to his lot 
in life. That the spiritual man need not be a recluse, that union 
with divine life may be achieved and maintained in the midst 
of worldly affairs, that the obstacles to that union lie, not outside 
us, but within us, such is the central lesson of the Bhagavad- 
Geeta. 

It is a scripture of Yoga; now Yoga is literally union; 
and it means harmony with the Divine law, the becoming one 
with the Divine life, by the subdual of all outward-going energies. 
To reach this, balance must be gained, as also equilibrium, so 
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that self, joined to the Self, shall not be affected by pleasure or 
pain, desire or aversion, or any of the “pairs of opposites”, 
between which untrained selves swing backwards and forwards. 
Moderation is therefore, the key-note of the Geeta and the 
harmonising of all the constituents of man, till they vibrate in 
perfect attunement with the One, the Supreme Self. This is 
the aim the disciple is to set before him. He must learn not to 
be attracted by the attractive nor repelled by the repellent, but 
must see both as manifestations of the Lord, so that they may 
be lessons for his guidance, not fetters for his bondage. In the 
midst of turmoil, he must rest in the Lord of Peace, discharging 
every duty to the fullest, not because he seeks the results of his 
actions, but because it is his duty to perform them. His heart 
is an altar; love to his Lord, the flame burning upon it; all his 
acts, physical and mental, are sacrifices offered on the altar, and 
once offered, he has with them no further concern. 

As though to make the lesson more impressive, it was given 
on a field of battle. Arjuna, the warrior-prince, was to vindicate 
his brother’s title, to destroy an usurper who was oppressing the 
land: it was his duty as prince, as warrior, to fight for the deliver- 
ance of his nation and to restore order and peace. To make 
the contest more bitter, loved comrades and friends stood on 
both sides, wringing his heart with personal anguish, and making 
the conflict of duties as well as physical strife. Could he slay 
those to whom he owed love and duty, and trample on ties of 
kindred? To break family ties was a sin; to leave the people 
in cruel bondage was a sin; where was the right way? Justice 
must be done, else law would be disregarded: but how slay with¬ 
out sin ? The answer is the burden of the book. Have no 
personal interest in the event: carry out the duty imposed by the 
position in life, realise that Ishvara, at once Lord and Law, is 
the doer, working out the mighty evolution that ends in Bliss 
and Peace; be identified with Him by devotion, and then perform 
duty as duty, fighting without passion or desire, without anger 
or hatred; thus activity forges no bonds. Yoga is accomplished, 
and the soul is free. 

Such is the obvious teaching of this sacred book. But 
as all the acts of an Avatara are symbolical, we may pass from 
the outer to the inner planes, and see in the fight of Kurukshetra, 
the battle-field of the Soul, and in the sons of Dhritarashtra, 
enemies it meets in its progress; Aijuna becomes the type of the 
struggling Soul of the disciple, and Shri Krishna is the Logos 
of the Soul. Thus, the teaching of the ancient battle-field gives 
guidance in all later days, and trains the aspiring sou! in treading 
the steep and thorny path that leads to peace. To all such souls 
in the East and West come these divine lessons; for the path is 
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one, though it has many names , and all souls seek the same goaU 
though they may not realise their unity. 

Swaml Vivekananda — 

The Geeta is a bouquet composed of the beautiful flowers 
of spiritual truths collected from the Upanishads. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya — 

I believe that in the whole history of mankind, the greatest 
outstanding personality having the deepest and the most pro¬ 
found knowledge and possessing super-human powers is Shri 
Krishna. I further believe that in all the living languages of 
the world, there is no book so full of truth-knowledge, and yet 
so handy as the Bhagavadgeeta. 

This wonderful book of eighteen small chapters contains 
the essence of the Vedas and the Upanishads and is a sure guide 
of the way to perfect happiness, here as well as hereafter. It 
preaches the three-fold way of Knowledge, Action, and Devotion, 
leading to the highest good of mankind. It brings to men the 
highest knowledge, the purest love and the most luminous action* 
It teaches self-control, the three-fold austerity, non-violence, 
truth, compassion, obedience to the call of duty for the sake of 
duty, and putting up a fight against unrighteousness (Adharwa)^ 

Full of knowledge and truth and moral teaching, it has 
the power to raise men from the lowest depths of ignorance and 
suffering to the highest glories of divine beings. To my knowledge,, 
there is no book in the whole range of the world’s literature so 
high above all as the Bhagavadgeeta, which is a treasure-house 
of Dharma, not only for Hindus but for all mankind. Several 
scholars of different countries have by study of this book acquired 
a pure and perfect knowledge of the Supreme Being who is res* 
ponsible for the creation, preservation and destruction of the 
universe, and have gained a stainless, desireless, supreme devotion 
to His feet. Those men and women are very fortunate who have 
got this little lamp of light full of an inexhaustible quantity of 
the oil of love, showing the way out of the darkness and iterance 
of the world. It is incumbent on such people to use it for all 
mankind groping in the darkness. 

Sri Aurobindo — 

What is the message of the Geeta and what its working 
value, its spiritual utility to the human mind of the present day,, 
after the long ages that have elapsed since it was written and the 
great subsequent transformations of thought and experience? 
The human mind moves always forward, alters its view-point 
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and enlarges its thought-substance, and the elTect of these changes 
is to render past systems of thinking obsolete or, when they are 
preserved, to extend, to modify and subtly or visibly to alter 
their value. The vitality of ancient doctrine consists in the extent 
to which it naturally lends itself to such a treatment; for that 
means that whatever may have been the limitations or the obso- 
lesences of the form of its thought, the truth of substance, the 
truth of living vision and experience on which its system was built 
is still sound and retains a permanent validity significance. The 
Geeta is a book that has worn extraordinarily well, and it is 
almost as fresh and still in its real substance quite as new, be¬ 
cause always renewable in experience, as when it first appeared 
in or was written into the frame of the ‘Mahabharata’. It is still 
received in India as one of the great bodies of doctrine that most 
authoritatively govern religious thinking; and its teaching is 
acknowledged as of the highest value if not wholly accepted by 
almost all shades of religious belief and opinion. Its influence 
is not merely philosophic or academic but immediate and living, 
an influence both for thought and action, and its ideas are actually 
at work as a powerful shaping factor in the revival and renewal 
of a nation and a culture. It has even been said recently by a 
great voice that all we need of spiritual truth for the spiritual 
life is to be found in the Geeta. It would be to encourage the 
superstition of the book to take too literally that utterance. The 
truth of the Spirit is infinite and cannot be circumscribed in that 
manner. Still it may be said that most of the main clues are there 
and that after all the later developments of spiritual experience 
and discovery we can still return to it for a large inspiration and 
guidance. Outside India too, it is universally acknowledged as 
one of the world’s great scriptures, although in Europe its thought 
is better understood than its secret of spiritual practice. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan — 

The Bhagavadgeeta is more a religious classic than a philo¬ 
sophical treatise. It is not an esoteric work designed for and 
understood by the specially initiated but a popular poem which 
helps even those “who wander in the region of the many and 
variable”. It gives utterance to the aspirations of the pilgrims 
of all sects who seek to tread the inner way to the city of God. 
We touch Reality most deeply where men struggle, fail and triumph. 
Millions of Hindus, for centuries, have found comfort in this 
great book which sets forth in precise and penetrating words 
the essential principles of a spiritual religion which are not con¬ 
tingent on ill-founded facts, unscientific dogmas or arbitrary 
fancies. With a long history of spiritual power, it serves even 
today as a light to all who will receive illumination from the pro- 
foundity of its wisdom which insists on a world wider and deeper 
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than wars and revolutions can touch. It is a powerful shaping 
factor in the renewal of spiritual life and has secured an assured 
place among the world’s great scriptures. 

The teaching of the Geeta is not presented as a metaphy¬ 
sical system thought out by an individual thinker or school of 
thinkers. It is set forth as a tradition which has emerged from 
the religious life of mankind. It is articulated by a profound seer 
who sees Truth in its many-sidedness and believes in its saving 
power. It represents not any sect of Hinduism but Hinduism 
as a whole, not merely Hinduism but religion as such, in its 
universality, without limit of time or space, embracing within 
its synthesis the whole gamut of the human spirit, from the crude 
fetishism of the savage to the creative affirmations of the saint. 
The suggestions set forth in the Geeta about the meaning and 
value of existence, the sense of eternal values and the way in 
which the ultimate mysteries are illumined by the light of reason 
and moral intuition provide the basis for agreement in mind 
and spirit so very essential for keeping together the world which 
has become materially one by the universal acceptance of the 
externals of civilization. 

As the colophon indicates, the Bhagavadgeeta is both 
metaphysics and ethics, brahmavidya and yogasastra, the science 
of Reality and the art of union with Reality. The truths of 
Spirit can be apprehended only by those who prepare themselves 
for their reception by rigorous discipline We must cleanse the 
mind of all distraction and purge the heart from all corruption, 
to acquire spiritual wisdom. Again, the preception of the Truth 
results in the renewal of life. The realm of Spirit is not cut off 
from the realm of life. To divide man into outer desire and 
inner quality is to violate the integrity of human life. The illu¬ 
mined soul acts as a member of the kingdom of God, affecting 
the world he touches and becoming a saviour to others. The two 
orders of Reality, the transcendent and the empirical, are closely 
related. The opening section of the Geeta raises the question 
of the problem of human action. How can we live in the Highest 
Self and yet continue to work in the world. The answer given 
is the traditional answer of the Hindu religion, though it is 
stated with a new emphasis. 

By its official designation, the Geeta is called an Upanishad, 
since it derives its main inspiration from that remarkable group 
of scriptures, the Upanishads, Though the Geeta gives us a 
vision of Truth, impressive and profound, though it opens up 
new paths for the mind of man, it accepts assumptions which are 
a part of the tradition of past generations and embedded in the 
language it employs. It crystallizes and concentrates the thoughts 
and feelings which were developing among the thinking people 
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of its time. The fratricidal struggle is made the occasion for 
the development of a spiritual message based on the ancient 
wisdom, prajna purani, of the Upanishads. 

Aldous Huxley — 

The Geeta is one of the clearest and most comprehensive 
summaries of the Perennial Philosophy ever to have been done. 
Hence its enduring value, not only for Indians, but for all man¬ 
kind.... The Bhagavadgeeta is perhaps the most systematic 
spiritual statement of the Perennial Philosophy. 

Sri Shcmkaracharya — 

This famous Giiasastra is an epitome of the essentials of 
the whole Vedic teaching. A knowledge of its teaching leads 
to the realisation of all human aspirations. 

Lokamanya Tilak — 

The Geeta was not preached either as a pastime for persons 
tired out after living a worldly life in the pursuit of selfish motives, 
nor as a preparatory lesson for living such worldly life, but in 
order to give philosophical advice as to how one should live 
one’s worldly life with an eye to Release, moksha, and as to the 
true duty of human beings in worldly life. My last prayer to 
everyone, therefore, is that one should not fail to thoroughly 
understand this ancient science of the life of a householder, or 
of worldly life, as early as possible in one’s life. 
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OM Bhagavat Geeta—with which Partha was enlightened 
by Shri Narayan himself and which was incorporated 
in the Mahabharata by the ancient Saint Vyasa—Oh 
Blessed Mother, who is perennially showering the 
nectarine philosophy of Advaita—the 18 chaptered 
Bhagavat Geeta—Oh Loving Mother, upon Thee I 
constantly meditate—You, the sure antidote to the 
rocking experiences of change. 

It is usual in the tradition of the Aryans to pray to the 
Lord prior to the beginning of any auspicious undertaking 
whether spiritual or secular. These nine stanzas, usually attri¬ 
buted to Sri Madhusudan Saraswati, are chanted by students 
devoted to the study of the Geeta in India before they start their 
daily lessons. 

Usually our mind is in a state of disintegration and ex¬ 
haustion due to the daily tussles, competitions and tensions of 
life. Thus when the mind reaches the study-room though it is 
-efficient in the market place it does not prove itself equally efficient 
to meet the subtle arguments met with in philosophical discus¬ 
sions. The instruments of feeling and understanding need a 
general cleansing and adjustment. This is acquired generally 
by selecting the early period of the dawn for our studies and by 
the physical preparations such as a bath, the atmosphere of the 
prayer room and the presence of the revered Guru, etc. 

Even then, once in the Puja room or at the table of our 
studies, we still need to make some finer adjustments in our 
mental make-up to bring our entire faculties into play. We 
•can find a beautiful example of, what I say, in modern labo¬ 
ratories. A scientist may have his laboratory-assistant who 
would adjust the eye-piece and the object-piece of the micro¬ 
scope for him, and yet the assistant would have adjusted the 
instrument only according to his own vision. There may be 
subtle differences in the powers of vision of the experimenting 
scientist and the assistant thus necessitating some still finer 
adjustments. And these fine manipulations are to be made by 
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the scientist himself in order that he may observe the slide, the 
best for himself. The general methods of Sadhana and the 
anxiety and urgency felt by the seekers to understand the Geeta 
may adjust the instruments of their feelings and thoughts, but 
a perfect integration between the mind and intellect still remains 
to be achieved. This fine adjustment is gained by the seekers 
by singing these nine stanzas with a thorough appreciation of 
their full significance and import. 

Without reverence, respect and faith for the very text book 
in hand no serious study can ever take place; therefore, the very 
first stanza for meditation is dedicated to register our reverence 
and express our adoration to the Divine Mother Geeta Herself. 

It is said that the Bhagavat Geeta is a scripture in which, 
as in the Upanishads, there is a glorious teacher and a sincere 
taught. Here Lord Narayana himself is the teacher who is 
teaching, not a highly evolved student of the Upanishadic type, 
but an ordinary prince of the realm, an average man—an intellect 
riddled with a thousand desires and anxieties, as in any of us— 
Arjuna, The Pandava prince, though generally famous and known 
as Arjuna, is also named Partha in the Mahabharata. Thus the 
very first line indicates that the teacher was the Master of masters 
and that no better qualified man could be found to give us a 
discourse upon the true way of living. 

Again, an ordinary man is rather frightened of the very 
subject matter of philosophy since it is his experience that when 
a great teacher talks to a great student, an average person can 
only sit and listen and adore the talks, but can never come to 
understand the matter and get benefited by it. This difficulty 
will not be there in Geeta as it is indicated that these discourses 
have been addressed to a below-average student and, therefore, 
we, hearing these discourses, would be highly benefited by these 
easy educative talks. 

It is possible that Geeta is an Upanishadic talk between 
a Master Mind and an average man at the Mahabharata time, 
but the theme being transcendental, it might have been mis- 
reported. This conversation which is supposed to have taken 
place in Kurukshetra might have actually taken place in a differ¬ 
ent place and at a different period of time. Since we have not 
ourselves directly overheard it we have to depend entirely upon 
the good sense of the reporter. It has been indicated in the second 
line that we have a dependable correspondent to report for us 
the Geeta which was sung for the first time, before the very first 
arrow was shot, in the M-.habharata war. Vyasa the ancient 
seer recorded and incorporated it in the centre of his classical 
work, the Mahabharata. Every word here is important and 
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the words, as it were, bend down under the weight of their own 
heavy significance. Vyasa, the father of the Vedas, who first 
collected, edited and published the Veda-texts, and who, there¬ 
after, gave us the dialectics of Vedanta in his Brahma Sutra, 
himself a great man of realisation, was indeed very well fitted for 
the job. This ancient seer had both the mastery in the theoreti¬ 
cal science of Religion and also the practical experience of the 
wSupreme. 

Not only had he reported this conversation in the most 
enchanting lyrical poetry of the Gccta but had also found it 
worthy to be incorporated in the masterpiece work of his 
matured age, the greatest classics of the world, the Mahabharata. 
Geeta occurs in the Bhishma Parva, in the Mahabharata, and 
occupies almost the geometric centre of that wonder-classic. 
In fact any student of the Mahabharata will willingly accept 
that the whole saga serves a fitting background for the jewel 
of Geeta to shine out. 

Even if an Omniscient Being had discoursed to benefit 
an ordinary man, a great master-mind had reported it and found 
it good enough to give to it an important place in his master¬ 
piece, we, of the modern age, might not have felt at all inspired, 
unless we knew the subject matter was worthy of our attention. 
In the third line it is described that the eighteen-chaptered Divine 
Song discusses the immortal Goal of Oneness which is the theme 
of the Vedanta—the Upanishads. 

By the realisation of this Goal, the sorrows and limita¬ 
tions suffered by an ordinary individual in his transactions with 
the world outside, through the instruments of his body, mind 
and intellect, are dried up and the individual gets himself released 
to an ampler field of freedom, at once divine and joyous. 

In the last line Geeta is addressed and approached as a 
Mother and this is to be understood as very significant. The 
Geeta Mother, the Divine Womb that gave birth to the Uni¬ 
versal Religion is the one to whom the children of any age can 
always confidently turn expecting nothing but total forgiveness 
and complete love, even after a million outrageous acts which 
they might have committed. Similarly here, Geeta, the text¬ 
book of life, is approached as a Mother, because, the Geeta 
never gives up anybody as completely lost, and every one who 

lovingly approaches Her courtyard calling out “Ma-Ma — 

Ma” can be sure that She will accept him in spite of all his past 
crimes and mischiefs. 

Geeta-adoration is not accomplished by a mere ritualistic 
worship of the Geeta text-book. The Divine Song is a text- 
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book discussing a way of life to be lived and experienced. We 
generally live our own convictions and as our convictions, so 
are our thoughts; and as our thoughts so our actions. The Hindu 
spiritual study accomplishes this necessary revolution in our 
intellectual levels and thereby carves out our thoughts to a more 
healthy pattern. These thoughts get projected out into the world 
as actions. Thereafter, our nature makes us master men in 
facing all our challenges in life. Constant remembrance of the 
way of life and the ideal goal of existence as indicated in the 
Geeta, therefore, is the surest and the best method of revering 
and respecting Mother Geeta. 




Salutation unto thee Oh! Vyasa! of mighty intellect and 
widest sympathies, and who has eyes as the petals of a 
full-blown lotus—by whom was lighted the Lamp of 
Wisdom filled with the Mahabharata-oil. 


After saluting the text-book as such, the students are 
encouraged to do their prostrations to its author Vyasa. We 
cannot easily bow down to anyone unless we are convinced that 
the one has qualifications deserving our reverence. The great 
merits of Vyasa are enumerated here in this meditation-stanza. 

Not only was his intellect mighty, but he was completely 
tolerant and he held in his embrance of love the entire universe 
of living beings. Vyasa’s philosophical life is not sectarian or 
creedal. It is not a philosophy only for the Hindus. It is uni¬ 
versal in its application and it is addressed to Man. Its anxiety 
is to bring to the creatures a sparkling life of joy and exuberance. 
Naturally, that philosopher who can thus give us a Universal 
Scripture,—the Geeta, the Bible of Man—should be not only 
brilliant in his culture but also supremely divine. 

That this great wise seer had a physical beauty of com¬ 
pelling charm is indicated in the second line. The arresting depth 
of serenity and joy welling up in his eyes that have the magic 
of some mysterious love-song about them, is suggested by the 
comparison of his eyes to the pools of beauty in each petal of 
a lotus-bloom. 

However magnanimous his intellect may be, or however 
compelling his beauty may be, no individual can command any 
respect in India among the Aryans, unless he has contributed 
substantially to the community in terms of its gains in happiness. 
In this peculiar demand, the Aryan mind also can feel fully 
satisfied by the achievements of the poet-philosopher, Vyasa. 
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It was he who by his Geeta “lit up a Lamp of knowledge burning 
with the oil of the Mahahharata stories”. 

All other kinds of knowledge that are known to us, con¬ 
tributed by different sciences, cannot be called in themselves 
Knowledge since each one of them is a limited “conditioned- 
knowledge”. Knowledge of physics, knowledge of chemistry, 
knowledge of astrology, knowledge of mathematics—none of 
them is Knowledge in Itself but they are all knowledge-of-some- 
thing or the other. In the Geeta the theme is Knowledge in 
Itself in the light of which alone can all other kinds of knowledge 
be known, 

The very metaphor used here has a very subtle indication 
inasmuch as it almost tells us how a study of Geeta makes a 
scientist a better scientist, an artist a better artist. All other 
kinds of knowledge can be better acquired and creatively better 
digested in the Light of Geeta. Indeed the Divine Song is the 
Lamp of Knowledge. 

StHWTO fWim ll^ll 

Salutations to Krishna: Who is a ‘Tree of fulfilment’ to 
all those who totally surrender to Him, who has milked 
the Geeta-nectar, the holder of Jncmamudra —^the wielder 
of the cane with which He drives home the herd of cattle 
under His protection. 

In the previous stanzas Sreemad Bhagavat Geeta and its 
author Vyasa were meditated upon and their grace invoked. 
Herein we have an invocation stanza in the name of Lord 
Krishna, who is the special Guru in this scriptural text-book. 
In India the highest pUlosophical text-books have all been ren¬ 
dered more appealing by presenting them all in a conversational 
style. All the Upanishads are discussions upon the Supreme 
between a man of realisation and one or few seekers who had 
approached the teacher’s feet. Copying the style of the Eternal 
Upanishads, in the Geeta we have Lord Krishna, the Divine 
Charioteer, giving His discourses upon the goal of life and the 
right values of living by which the consummate aim of Self- 
discovery can be gained by Aijuna, a typical seeker of his age. 
Unless we have a respect and reverence for the teacher, it is 
impossible to practise and come to live all by ourselves according 
to the themes of these discourses given by him. 

In the secular sciences the intimate relationship between 
a teacher and a taught is not very much needed since there the 
studies are on objective themes and the student has only to- 
team to repeat what has been taught. 
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But in the Spiritual science there is the need of achieving 
the Perfection indicated by the teacher’s theoretical discourses. 
When thus we want to become what we know, we will need the 
presence of an ideal teacher who has these very same Perfection 
in himself. 

We now salute Krishna, the Guru in the Geeta-dialogue. 
Lord Krishna is one who can fulfil all the desires of those who 
take their refuge in Him. Parijata tree is a mythological con¬ 
ception in Hinduism and the belief is that it is a tree that can 
fulfil all desires of those who go under its shade, whatever be 
their demands. Thus Krishna, the Supreme in Its physical mani¬ 
festation, carries in one hand the whip (stick) with which the 
cowherd-boys drive the cattle to the pasture-land and back to 
their sheds. His other hand is described as held in the Jnanamudra, 
the “Symbol of Knowledge.” Mudra is a physical symbol mani¬ 
pulated by the physical body expressing in itself some deep 
significance or meaning. Jnmamudra is described in our 
Sastras and it is found in many paintings and sculptures that 
have Hindu mythology for their themes. Jnanamudra is gene¬ 
rally indicated by the palm and the fingers. In this Mudra the 
middle, the ring and the little-fingers are all held straight and 
upright, close together, and the index-finger bends towards the 
thumb to touch with its tip the middle of the thumb. The thumb 
is generally held as upright as possible, so that the lower portion 
of the thumb, the entire arched index-finger and the connecting 
portion of the palm together represent a complete circle. 

Jnanamudra is described as representing the End and Goal 
of human life and the means of attaining it. The upright three 
fingers held together represent the integrated physical, mental 
and intellectual personalities. Transcending them all (the phy¬ 
sical, subtle and the causal bodies) is the Self symbolised here 
by the index-finger which strives hard to discover its identity 
with the Self-in-all, the thumb. “The thumb facing the fingers” 
is the highest state of evolution in the instrument of action, 
the hand, as the thumb lends its eflSciency to all other fingers. 
The Self in us (index finger) discovering its oneness with the 
Brahman (thumb) is the Infinite experience (represented by the 
circle formed by the thumb and the index finger) which, in the 
Hindu thought, is declared as the experienced Divine. 

This experience is the realisation of the One without-a- 
second indicated in the Jnanamudra by the upper-half of the 
thumb jutting out from the circle (the Infinite). 

Krishna is, no doubt, an objectified representation of the 
Formless Infinite Truth and, therefore, we ever prostrate to Sree 
Krishna, the Paramatman. As such, in all these stanzas where 
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Krishna is invoked, we can actually read two interesting interpre¬ 
tations: directly speaking of the manifested Krishna, the other 
one secretly indicating the Self which has manifested Itself as 
Krishna. 

Our identifications with the matter envelopments of the 
body, mind and intellect give rise in us to the conception of a false- 
ego, sufiering the endless sorrows of its finitude and limitations. 
It is this ego that is struggling hard to liberate itself from the 
shackles of its own limitations. Now to the extent the ego un¬ 
dresses itself of its matter-vestures, to that extent the Essence 
in the ego, the Self, is realised. The Self in us is the Perfect, the 
Infinite. Desires are the plans, which our limited intellect con¬ 
ceives, in order that it may escape from its own sense of im¬ 
perfections and come to attain its imagined joys of perfection. 
The Perfect can have no desires: the Perfect knows of nothing 
to desire for, nor can It be in want of anything. To the extent, 
therefore, the ego surrenders itself to Krishna, the Self, to that 
extent it is ending all its sense of desires. At last, when the ego 
has totally rediscovered that Lord Krishna is its own Real Nature, 
It has surrendered completely and no more can it have any desire 
that is not fulfilled. 

Life in us expresses Itself in the world outside both in its 
choking monstrosities as well as in its throbbing beauties. Life 
it is that drives the ego, the animal in us, into its varied fields 
of sense-gratifications. The Life in us, again, is the very force 
that drives the aspiring part in us to the path of religion and 
philosophy and maintains us therein, marching us ahead till 
we reach the End of our evolution. Thus, Krishna is here rightly 
indicated, to be the Self by the symbolism of the cane with which 
He tends the cattle and the Jnanamudra by which He instructs 
and guides seekers to discover their own essential Personality 
Divine. To this great Self who had milked the nectar of Geeta 
for all generations to come we offer our prostrations. 

5*81 *1^ iivn 

All the Upsnishads are cows, the Son-of-the-cowherd 
is the milkman, Partha is the calf, men of pure intellect 
are the enjoyers and the supreme nectar of Geeta is the 
milk. 

In the last stanza it was only mentioned that Krishna had 
milked out the nectar of Geeta. The metaphor suggested in the 
previous verse is beautifully elaborated by a few strokes into a 
complete word-picture here. Ordinarily, milking needs at least 
a cow, a calf and a milkman. 
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“All the Upanishads are the cows ”—The breed of the cow 
we know, determines the quality of the milk. In procuring the 
milk of Geeta—it is indicated here—Vyasa did not milk his 
own creative intellect but has gone to the very source, our scrip¬ 
tures of knowledge, the Upanishads.* It is also interesting to 
note that the cow is that living organism through which the 
ordinary raw materials such as grass, water and other fodder 
get miraculously assimilated and produced as milk. The raw 
materials for the Seers of the Upanishads was but the sapless 
and colourless experiences of the ordinary everyday life and yet, 
they, in their amplified vision, during moments of contemplation, 
could cook, assimilate and secrete the “wisdom sparks” which 
represent the Upanishadic Mantras. The philosophy underlying 
them is Vedanta, and the squeezing out of them a sure “way- 
of-life”, as a ready nutrition for the man in the market-place, is 
the service done by the author of the Geeta. 

There is a great significance underlying the metaphor 
apart from the fact that it is quite in keeping with the essential 
agrarian background of the Indian culture. Milk is a food that 
is nutritive and health giving not only to a new bom baby but 
also to the wrestler, to the sick-patient, to the convalescent, to 
the aged, to the dying. No other food is so universal in its 
blessings. Generally that which is healthy and suitable for one 
type is not equally efficient to serve all others. In comparing 
the Geeta with milk, the verse is only declaring that the Geeta 
is an universal text-book, healthy for all, the various races and 
types of men living their variegated walks of life, each one striving 
to maintain a variety of standards of living. 

Of the innumerable names of Krishna, the term chosen 
here “the Son of the cowherd” is quite appropriate inasmuch as 
a certain amount of efficiency and dexterity is necessary to milk 
out the entire contents of an udder. As a cowherd boy, he was 
from his birth onwards observing, practising and living the pro¬ 
fession, and was by instinct, best fitted for doing this job. 

According to the Science of Animal Husbandry, though 
now-a-days it is a fact very much ignored, the quality of the 
milk depends upon the emotional contents of the milch-cow. 
To no thinking man the modem theory which su^ests the sub¬ 
stitution of some music in the place of the calf, be quite satis¬ 
factory. According to the Hindu scientists, the milk of the 
cow can be fully nutritive only when the mother-cow overflowing 
with love for her own calf pours out her milk. In the metaphor, 
Arjuna was the calf for the cow of the Vpanishad to pour out 


Refer to Introduction: Swamtii's '‘Discourses on Kenoptnishad." 
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its best milk, which was then collected by the Divine prophet, 
the Cowherd Boy of Brindavan. 

Though the cow due to its love for the calf pours out her 
best, the milk so gathered is not generally meant for the calf. 
The milk is enjoyed by those who can afford it. Similarly, here 
the Upanishadic milk gathered and preserved in the Geeta, though 
facilitated by Arjma, is not meant for Arjma alone but, as the 
stanza says, it is meant “for the enjoyment of all men of pure 
intellect”. 

The universality of the Geeta is nowhere else so beauti¬ 
fully made out and so openly declared as in this line. It is no 
where said that it is meant for the Brahmins alone; nor does 
it make any concessional declaration that even the Shudras can 
read it. In fact, Geeta is not a text-book for the Hindus alone, 
it is a universal scripture and all men—who are sincere and in¬ 
telligent enough to perceive their own imperfections and coura¬ 
geously make a demand for a better perfection in themselves— 
are the fit students on whom Geeta pours out her best blessings. 

fCTT *15% 5|1T3»TW IlkM 

T salute Krishna, the Teacher of the Universe; the Divine 
son of Vasudeva, the destroyer of Kamsa and Chanura, 
the supreme Joy of Devaki. 

Continuing our salutations to the Teacher of Geeta, Lord 
Krishna, we have this stanza which, as we said earlier, can be 
read as a direct glorification of the Divinity manifested as 
Krishna or with its suggestiveness it can raise an aspiring soul 
to adore the Eternal Life Spark—that is the one substratum for 
everything, everywhere. 

Considering this stanza as a simple glorification of the Lord 
of Brindavan, in its literal meaning it tells us of His parentage, 
of His adventurous and heroic services to the citizens of Mathura 
in releasing them from the tyranny of His uncle, Kamsa, and of 
Sri Krishna’s status as a Teacher of the World. 

Reconsidering the same stanza one certainly feels the 
impropriety of introducing a Jagat Guru as ‘the son of his father, 
Vasudeva’, ‘or as the apple of the eye’ of his own mother, or 
even as ‘the murderer of his own uncle!’ None of these quali¬ 
fications add any glow to his teachership of the world. But when 
we recognise Krishna as nothing but the Self in us, the entire 
stanza starts breathing with a new thrill and pulsates with a new 
life, as it were. 
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Vasus* eight in number, are, in the Vedic literature, 
deities representing the Seasons. The* seasons march, and in 
their parade run out a year. Therefore, these eight Deities in 
themselves rule the Concept of time. The term Deva in Sanskrit 
indicates “that which illumines.’* Therefore, Vasudeva means 
“the illuminator of the concept of Time.” Time is conceived 
by the mind,** as the interval between two different experiences 
which it had lived through. Each experience is a perceptible 
mental disturbance (Afanovritti) and the Illuminator of these 
Vrittis is the one that lights up the Concept of Time. Evidently, 
therefore, it is the Awareness in us that bathes our experiences 
in the light of Its consciousness—^that is the Illuminating Factor 
in our mental Hfcy the Self in us, the Pure Consciousness. The 
term JOeva is again, added—meaning the Illuminator, the Prin^- 
ciple of Light. 

Ihe Self is the only power that can destroy the tyrant 
Kam$a and his henchmen Kke Chamra and others, who have 
usurped the Kingdomr of lifathura (Sweetness?) and have im¬ 
prisoned’ its real king Vgrasena. The names given to the 
personalities in this stanza—^the very name of the kingdom 
Mathura apart from the story of the cruel usurper and his 
tyranny—all remSnfd us of the plight of man when the ego- 
centre usurps the inner Kingdom of heaven. The Self in us identi¬ 
fying Itself with the matter envelopments creates the tyrant ego 
and it, with its criminal hosts of deputies—such as desire, anger, 
greed and passions—starts its ruthless persecutions in our bosom. 
When the ego is ended along with its delusory attachments, 
with its sheaths the kingdom is redeemed. Lord Krishna alone 
can throw Kamsa from his throne into the dust, and usher in 
an era of joy and progress for the land of Mathura. 

In the Sankhyan philosophy the terms Prakriri and Purusha 
are used to indicate the world of matter and the Spirit. Matter 
is inert and totally insentient. The layers of matter in us, the 
body, the mind and the intellect, have no life in them to react 
to the world outside and to eke out their joy from it. All the 
joys that we know of are gained from these layers and we all 
know that we can do so only so long as Life, the Consciousness, 
presides over them. Naturally, we physical men abore life more 
than anything else in the world, because without life we atre not 
capable of having any experience of joy in ourselves. 

♦ Ateor refer fodtuote fn ItT-fT. Va^us : Universe. 

^ In the modern scieutifie terminology Time and Space are defined as 
(a) ^'Separation of events intuits the Concept of time; (b) The extension 
of an object intuits concept of space made of lengths; (c) And the gross 
structure of matter intuits the Concept of Mass.*’ 
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The world of matter, Prakrit^ is represented here by the 
term Devaki, the womb that gave birth to the manifestation of 
the Lord as Krishna, If the Infinite is not conditioned by matter, 
It will not be able to express Its glories so vividly as we see It 
today in the pluralistic universe. A violinist cannot express 
the music in his bosom without a violin. A dynamo, only when 
harnessed, can reveal the energy that it contains. The flowing 
waters alone can manifest the Electricity potential of a river. 
Indeed, Krishna the Self, should be the Source of all joys and 
fulfilment to Devaki, the Mother—the world of matter (Prakriti). 

In short, Krishna is the Vital Life Principle in contact 
with which the insentient mineral deposits bearing the shape and 
name of the body-mind-intellect gain for themselves the scintil¬ 
lating look of intelligence and sentiency. Indeed, Self is the source 
of all the pleasures that matter seems to gather unto itself from 
its contacts with the world. 

?fnrf?r ii 

%Tr8r: 

The battle river—with Bhishma and Drona as its banks; 
with Jayadratha as its waters; with the King of Gan- 
dhara as the bhie water-lily*; Salya as the shark; Kripa, 
the current; Kama, the breaker; with Aswathama and 
Vikarana as the terrible crocodiles; and Duryodhana 
as the whirlpool in k;—^was indeed crossed by the Panda- 
vas with Kesava as the Ferry-man. 

It is usual in Sanskrit to indulge in very elaborate metaphor 
and here is a typical example wherein the entire Mahabharata 
war has been brought up into the mental vision of the meditator 
through this elaborate picture of a river in flood. For an average 
man, at every monent of his life there is one challenge or other 
to be faced. The greatest challenge of the Pandavas was the 
Mahabharata war, and Arjuna, who in the beginning felt it 
too much for his capacities to face, was helped by the Geeta 
Acharya, Lord Krishna to meet this challange gloriously, success¬ 
fully. The ferocity of the threatening river-of-war is brought 
out very clearly by the suggestiveness of the picture,, which 
enumerates the mighty personalities and clearly brings out their 
individual heroism in the true classical style. 

The two banks of the river-of-war are represented by 

A better rendering is Neelopala which means dark blue rock.*’ 
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Bhishma, thegrandsire, and Drona, the great teacher. The two 
banks are the limitations of a river for they alone decide its 
direction and flow. When bound by rocky banks rivers gush 
forth with terrific velocity, while along the sandy banks they 
merely crawl and creep. Between Drona and Bhishma, as firm 
and steadfast banks, the waters of the river-of-war rose and fell 
with a velocity at once staggering and breath-taking. The implied 
significance is that these two alone decided the movements of 
the war of Mahabharata. 

A river, even though flowing through rocky cliffs, cannot 
have any dynamic power unless it is full of waters. Jayadratha, 
the commander-in-chief of the Kaurava forces, is described 
here as the very waters. In a river the two banks are constantly 
and continuously contacted by the waters that flow through it; 
also the nature and character of waters flowing determine the 
nature and character of the river itself. As a true commander- 
in-chief and an efficient executive, Jayadratha was thus, so to 
say, at all moments, at all places, executing each and every in¬ 
tention and plan of the Grandsire and the Acharya. He worked 
as a perfect liaison officer between Drona and Bhishma. 

The King of Gandhara, who was the immediate kith of 
Duryodhana served in the river-of-war as a dark and“treacherous 
rock” (Neelopala) upon which the waters splashed with a thun¬ 
derous roar exhibiting their otherwise impereceptible velocity 
and force. However, there is another reading Neelotpala meaning 
“a blue-lotus.” The King of Gandhara was as it were, a noble 
decoration adding some beauty and fragrance to the Kaurava 
forces! Salya was the “shark” who could swallow up the heroes 
even without their being aware of it; because, to swallow, a 
shark needs no chewing. In the list of enumerations of the great 
heroes the stanza says that Kripa was the very “current” in 
the river that uprooted everything that came in its path and 
made it impossible for anyone even to hope to cross the river. 
Kama was the “mountainous waves” in this oceanic river, 
Aswathama and Vikarna were the “terrible crocodiles” and 
Duryodhana, the tragic “whirlpool” that sucks into its centre 
anything that happens to fall within the circumference of its play. 

In short, the complete picture holds up to our vision a 
terrific challenge which is almost impossible for a mortal to 
meet, but the Pandavas did cross this formidable river full of 
dangers with Kesava as their Divine Ferry-man. The suggestion 
is that Arjuna re-educated in the true philosophy of Hinduism,, 
as preached in the Geeta, was able to face successfully and ulti¬ 
mately cross over the river-of-life, to reach the banks of success* 
and glory. 
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A student of Geeta is thus made to appreciate the practical 
usefullness of Hinduism in facing one’s own day-to-day problems. 
Compared to the problem so beautifully explained in this meta¬ 
phor, we can say that even the worst of the challenges which we 
have to face now in our life is not even a fraction of what Arjuna 
had to face then. Such a reassuring suggestion encourages every 
student of Geeta to make a thorough study of the Song of Life 
in which the Lord delivered to Arjuna the entire philosophy 
of Life. 


m nvsii 

kN N 

May the spotless lotus of the Mahabharata,—growing 
in the Waters of the words of Parasara’s son (Vyasa), 
having for its sweet and pleasant fragrance the true 
significance of the Geeta, with many narratives as 
its inner soft petals, fully blossomed by the stories of 
Hari and joyously drunk day after day by the six-footed 
(honey-bees) the good and the pure in the world—be 
productive of the Supreme good to him who is eager 
to destroy and safely come out of the inner imperfections 
of the Iron Age. 

Here is yet another example of the elaborate figurative 
•style in Sanskrit poetry which compresses in itself a vast store¬ 
house of significances. The entire Mahabharata, the greatest 
classic of the world, is being invoked here as a lotus which is 
considered in Sanskrit poetry a symbol of beauty and auspi¬ 
ciousness. To the Hindu mind the lotus is a symbol of peace 
and purity, the symbol of his “ goal of life”, and it is held sym¬ 
bolically by the Lord Vishnu of the Hindu Trinity. 


The lotus grows in the waters of ponds and lakes; the 
Lotus of Mahabharata is born in the waters of Sri Vyasa's pre¬ 
gnant and poetic words. Vyasa was a great poet-philosopher 
and has become almost an institution representing all Hindus 
and no scriptural study or Vedic chanting is ever started without 
prostrations unto this greatest of Saints and Seers. If we must 
attribute Hinduism to any single individual, there is none else 
to whom we can most appropriately attribute its present exis¬ 
tence and past glories except Sri Veda Vyasa. 

He is indicated here as Parasara’s son perhaps, to remind 
us of the traditional story of his birth and parentage. It is believed 
that he was bom to the Brahmin Rishi, Parasara, in a fisher* 
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woman. The story need not be taken as a literal historical 
incident, but it can be considered as significant. Parasara, the 
Brahmin, represents the Sattwic, the creative wisdom born out 
of a life of study and contemplation; while the fisher-woman 
represents the daring adventurousness with which she has to- 
sail forth day-by-day in her frail craft, riding over waves, into 
the deep sea, from where to capture the unseen nutritive food, 
haul them to the shores where the dwellers can easily and cheaply 
get their nourishment at their own door-steps. On the ocean 
of the Vedic knowledge, Vyasa had to sail in his frail life and fish 
out the best that it contained, and bring to us the nutritive essence 
of Hinduism, in the form of the great Puranas, In short, Vyasa 
was not merely a man of realization and perfection, but was 
also one who had the spirit of adventure to risk himself in serving 
the generation all through his life. He was a revivalist who 
contributed the maximum to the Hindu Renaissance of that 
critical era. 

On the words of Vyasa grew the Lotus of Mahabharata 
whose very fragrance is the Geeta-wisdom. A flower without 
fragrance is a China-paper reproduction—^no doubt attractive 
and beautiful from a distance but without any capacity to in¬ 
fluence the atmosphere of the room. The fragrance in a flower, 
it may be noted, is neither in its petals, nor in its sepals; it is 
not in the gross structure of the flower at all; and yet, it is every¬ 
where. The fragrance is the quality in the atmosphere around 
the flower, rising no doubt from the flower, but not bottled 
in the flower. Similarly, here the fragrance of the Lotus of Maha¬ 
bharata is the fragrance of the Geeta.here again it is not 

the Geeta as such, but the true significance of the Geeta (Geetartha). 

The various stories in the classical work of Mahabharata 
form the endless whirls of petals that constitute the beauty of 
a lotus. A flower opens by the soft touch of the wafting breeze; 
here the Lotus has been opened softly by the stories of Hari— 
the spirit of Devotion that permeates the entire classic as its very 
life-giving substance. 

A flower may be beautiful and attractive in its fragrance 
and it may be opened up in its full maturity by the motherly 
breeze, but still it does not fulfil itself unless it is capable of 
attracting to itself the pollencarriers—the courtiers in the floral 
world—that reach it from all over to sing their buzzing song 
of love. They must fertilise the flower. In the world it is ^the 
good and the pure” that throng the Lotus of Mahabharata to 
enjoy its honey-contents, and it is quite appropriate that the devo¬ 
tees desiring to enjoy the Mahabharata are considered a^s the 
honey-bees. The five sense-organs and the mind together constitute 
the six feet of the enjoyers of the Mahabharata. Such devotees 
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dnok the ihqoey cootents of the Mahabharata joyously, day after 
day, because, ,the more they drinlc the more their thirst seems to 
increase. 

May this Lotus Flower bless him who wants to destroy 
the moral weaknesses and ethical imperfections in his bosom 
which are the natural consequences of an age steeped in pure 
materialism and utter sensuality. 

^cir?n mi ^ insn 

I salute that Supreme Bliss, Madhava, whose grace 
renders the mute eloquent and makes the cripple scale 
mountains. 

In its literal translation it is only a prayer to Lord Krishna 
with whose grace nothing is impossible for a devotee in this 
world. Even the dumb can come to discover speech, and the 
lame may easily cross over mountains. But, subjectively recon¬ 
sidered, the very same stanza has a deeper meaning. 

Krishna is called Madhav because he once destroyed a 
demon called Madbu. Madhu in the Vedic symbolism is the 
Karma-phala —impressions of the past actions. Naturally, 
Madhava means that which is experienced beyond the mind 
and intellect; and the Self is Supreme Bliss (Faramanand) in¬ 
deed, Lord, the Consort of Lakshmi (Ma). Thus, the.egp salutes 
the Eternal Blissful Self within and when the Self is realized— 
whose grace has flooded the heart of the seeker—»the mute life 
of that man becomes full of the Music Divine. Compare the 
commercial agent Narendra and the eloquent Viveicananda; 
the classroom talks of a Professor of Mathematics in Punjab 
and the thunderous music of Sri Swami Ram Tirtha; the simple 
lispings of a young child in Jerusalem and the brilliant Sermon 
of Jesus—examples can be multiplied into thousands wherein 
the same truth is amplified again and again that man, after the 
experience of the tranquil Self, becomes so full of .the Music 
of Life that he must sing on and others must .get .enthralled. 

An instrument of music, we all know, cannot sing by itself 
unless it is tenderly taken up, restrung and retuned before the 
misician can tickle out of it, jts music contents. The instrument 
of mind and intellect js now, in any average man, almost mute, 
because it lies neglected and dusty. To take it mP and retune 
it to the Eternal Smti is the work pf a s.cefcer, and the man of 
perfection is one who has .discovered the music in the erstwhile 
silent fiddle. 

JHe is lame whose instruments of locomotion are not of 
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equal Strength or length. In such a case the movement is impeded 
at every step, and to such an individual even walking on plain 
ground becomes a struggle. Subjectively viewed in our inner 
composition and structure, we are all lame at present inasmuch 
as the ‘legs’ of our inner personality, constituted of our mind 
and intellect, are never of the same dimensions or of equal 
strength. The maladjustment between the mind and intellect 
makes us “limping” personalities, who are thereby rendered 
incapable of facing any steep challenge or formidable obstacle 
in life. A man of perfection is he who has, during his self- 
development and training, brought about a harmonious develop¬ 
ment of his emotional and intellectual equipments so that he 
can thereafter face any number of struggles and cheerfully and 
readily win over them all. This is but the grace of the Self that 
is realized. 

It is only in Sanskrit that we find, so frequently, one and 
the same verse talking at once in two languages, entertaining 
both the average man of faith and the greater man of philosophi¬ 
cal thought. 

4 5Fct#- 

if i 

mm n 

5T ftrf: g TT pw ; m: wiw 

Salutations unto that God-head Whom the Creator 
Brahmaji, Lord Varuna, Lord Indra, Lord Rudra and 
the Lord of the Maruts invoke with their divine hymns; 
Whom the singers of the Sama Songs invoke through 
their correct and appropriate chantings; Whom the 
Yogis realise with their minds absorbed in the Goal 
of their contemplation through perfect meditation; and 
Whose limits are not known even to the denizens of the 
heavens or to the Asuras of the nether kingdom. 

No cleverer words have ever tried to bring in their embrace 
a clearer invocation addressed to the Transcendental, and this 
stanza can be a universal prayer, irrespective of the creed and 
the religion to which the devotee belongs. The invocation to 
the Supreme is undertaken here through a peculiar literary trick. 
The extent of the Infinite cannot be comprehended by anyone, 
and, therefore, It can be only indicated by suggestive terms. 
Even the Creator and the Vedic Deities representing the pheno¬ 
menal powers must be praying to and invoking their own 
glorious powers only at the altar of the Infinite and so it is said 
that we invoke Him Whom the deities of the Vedic period in¬ 
voked by their Divine hymns. That must be the same Eternal 
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Truth which the erudite scholars and master minds of the world 
invoke through their learned chantings of the Vedic mantras. 
Again, It must be the same that is experienced by the full-time 
seekers who have retired into their caves of meditation, wherein 
their minds got stilled in meditation and dissolved with the 
theme of their contemplation—to that Lord which is the common 
theme in all the above instances, whose limits are not realised 
even by the dwellers of the heaven or the masters of the hell— 
to Him our Salutations. 

These above-mentioned nine stanzas attributed by tradi¬ 
tion to the pen of Madhusudana Saraswati are generally chanted 
by the students of the Geeta before they start their daily studies. 



MAHABUARATA JN BRIJE* 


The Mahabharata and Ramayana are the two great Hpic!> 
of India. Of these, the Mahabharata is even called the Fifth 
Veda because of the treasures of wisdom it contains. In I'act, 
this colossal work of Veda Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedic 
text-books, contains about one hundred thousand couplets and 
it is often said that what is not explained in the Mahabharata is 
not worth knowing. It contains tales of high moral value, legends 
and myths that were prevalent at that time, philosophical dis¬ 
cussions and historical scrap-bits. Bui all these are held to¬ 
gether and worked out in elaborate detail with artistic frills 
upon the framework of the story of a fratricidal war which took 
place between two branches of a Royal family. 

Before the Christian era, there flourished in North India 
a powerful Bharata Kingdom, and at the time of the story, Pandu, 
the younger brother ruled the kingdom, as Dhritarashtra, the 
elder Prince was born blind. For, according to the Aryan Sanatana 
Dharma, such disability disqualified a Prince from becoming a 
king. 


King Pandu had two wives, Kunti and Madri. By the 
former he had three sons—Yudhishthira, Bhima and Arjuna; 
and by the latter, the twins—Nakula and Sahadeva. The blind 
royal brother, Dhritarashtra, had begotten hundred sons by 
his consort, Gandhari, a princess from modern Kandahar in 
Afghanistan. Gandhari was so devoted a wife that when she saw 
that her husband was blind, she voluntarily bandaged her own 
eyes and thus denied to herself permanently the joy of sight which 
by fate was denied to her lord. 

Pandu, the ruling brother, accidentally killed a Brahmin,^ 
and to atone for the sin thus incurred, retired to the forests for 
tapas, leaving the children in the care of his blind brother. 
Before Pandu came of age Bhishma (uncle of Pandu and Dhrita¬ 
rashtra) was acting as the regent of the kingdom, and he was 
affectionately called “grandsire” by the offsprings of both the 
brothers. He supervised their education and development. Drona 
Acharya, a Brahnjin by birth, but a master in the art of archery 
and war, was appointed the tutor of the boys. 

Bhishma is one of the noblest characters in the Maha¬ 
bharata. He had renounced his right to the throne to enable 
his father to marry a maiden of his choice for whose love he 
was pinning away and whose people had laid down a condition 
precedent to marriage that the offspring by her should inherit 
the throne. In a spirit of sacrifice and filial duty, Bhishma further 
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vowed not to marry lest his children should later reclaim the 
rights renounced by their father. Bhishma was blessed by his 
father in ecstasy of joy thus_“You will not die without your¬ 

self wishing for it.” 

Drona Acharya instructed them all (sons of Pandu and 
Dhritarashtra) in the science of war. They all grew up under 
the same roof as real brothers getting equal treatment from all. 
Yudhishthira, the eldest among the Pandavas was by common 
consent to be the next heir to the throne. 

With the passage of time, all of them developed their in¬ 
dependent personalities, and began expressing their own dis¬ 
tinctive tendencies. Yudhishthira grew to be an embodiment 
of Dharma, wedded to truth and was always straight-forward 
and noble. Bhima exhibited a recklessness and daring almost 
as stupendous as was his strength in giving and taking blows! 
Arjuna was the type of his age, an ideal youth of chivalry and 
heroism. He had all the qualities that endear one to the masses 
in any civilised age. All the Pandava brothers were throughout 
noted for the nobility of their character, and the more they were 
crushed by the external adverse circumstances, the more they 
gave out a charming fragrance of serenity, enduring faith, love, 
tolerance and goodness. 

In a sharp contrast to these noble Five was the brood of the 
Kaurava Hundred; the eldest of them, Duryodhana, was mali¬ 
cious, treacherous, cruel, scheming and ever willing to stoop to 
any crookedness to gain his mean ends. To him the end justified 
even immoral means. Even from his boyhood he was aware 
that Yudhisthira was a great obstacle in his way to the throne; 
at the same time he realised that he was no match for Bhima 
or Arjuna. Even in early days he tried once to poison Bhima 
out of sheer malice and jealousy; but Bhima survived it by dint 
of liis gigantic stamina. 

The time came when Yudhishthira was, in an elaborate 
public installation ceremony, declared as the heir-apparent to 
the Bharata-throne. As the first prince, he took charge of his 
Royal office, proclaiming necessary laws and generally admi¬ 
nistering justice—of cource, in close consultation with and as 
advised by his grandsire, Bhishma Pithamaha, and teacher, 
Drona Acharya. He charmed everyone by his sparkling qualities 
of the head and heart. 

The smouldering embers of jealousy in the bosom of Duryo- 
dhana were leaping into flames as he watched the noble destiny 
of his cousin Yudhishthira. Dhritrashtra, the blind elder, was 
no doubt quite impartial between his sons and his nephews. He 
equally loved all the children. But, the blind old king had one 
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defect—he had a weakness for his eldest son, Duryodhana. Thus^ 
when Duryodhana pleaded and argued, the old man melted, 
and though unwillingly yet helplessly he had to, many a time, 
permit and sanction plans which aimed at the destruction of the 
Pandava boys. 

Once, Duryodhana, with the knowledge and permission 
of his aged father, contrived to invite the Pandavas and their 
mother to a building, specially constructed of lac, and the plan 
was to burn down the building at night, when the mother and 
her five sons would be in deep sleep. 

The plan was worked out in detail, and at night the building 
was burnt down. But the Pandava family was tipped off in time 
by some faithful servant, and so, in the early hours of the night, 
they escaped by a secret path to the jungles. They roamed about 
in the jungles as poor Brahmins dreading the merciless hand of 
Duryodhana pursuing them. 

It was at this time that Draupadi’s Swayamvara was pro¬ 
claimed. The Pandavas too, in their jungle hide-out heard of 
this great challenge. The daughter of Draupada was a famous 
beauty in North India and King Draupada ruled over the Pan- 
chala Desa. 

Duryodhana and many other suitors came to the Swayam¬ 
vara, in the hope of winning this noble beauty of the North for 
their wife. King Draupada had arranged for a competition. 
The suitor winning Draupadi’s hand was to shoot successfully 
at the eye of a fish fixed hanging in the air, through a wheel that 
revolved below it—and the shooting was to be done by looking 
at its reflection in a pool of water kept on the ground! 

Each suitor came forward, tried his aim and failed. Then, 
from among the crowd, a Brahmin came forward to try his luck. 
Everybody laughed at the ambitious Brahmin youth! Nobody 
saw through the Brahmin-dress, until the fish-eye was hit with 
ease and grace! The winner of Draupadi’s hand was none other 
than the master archer of the day, Aijuna himself. 

Draupadi was accordingly given in marriage, and the five 
brothers, conducted the princess towards the hideout where 
mother Kunti waited. As they approached the hut, rather 
late that day, the anxious mother heard the joyous brothers 
approaching the hut loudly calling “Come out Ma! See what 
we have brought today.” The loving Ma, from within called 
back, as mothers always do, “whatever it be, share it equally 
between you all.” Poor Ma, thought it was some eatable, some 
hunt bagged. Draupadi thus became the wife of all the brothers 
equally. 
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In the ceremony at Draupada’s palace, there were Krishna 
and Balaram, both related to Drupad'a, and in a way, cousins 
to the Pandavas. They too followed them, for, Krishna could 
recognise the Pandavas in spite of their Brahmin make up. 

Interrupting the story here, a few words about Krishna:— 

Krishna was born in the Vrishni Yadava clan to Vasudeva 
and Devaki, the sister of Kamsa, the cruel ruler of Mathura. 
Kamsa tyrannised one and all including his father Ugrasena 
whom he had consigned to prison and had usurped tile throne. 
Kamsa was a despot of the worst type and crushed all opposi¬ 
tion to his ungodly ambition. He, however, had a soft corner 
for his sister Devaki, whose marriage he celebrated in lavish 
style. After the marriage, he himself drove the chariot carrying 
Devaki and her husband to her new home. On the way a mys¬ 
terious voice, warned, “The eighth child by this couple shall 
kill thee.'’ Kamsa flew into a most vicious temper at once and 
drew his sword to chop off the heads of Devaki and Vasudeva 
whom he had set out to escort so lovingly. I>evaki begged for 
mercy and promised to surrender to him all the children that 
may be born to her. This appealed to him and. thus were spared 
the lives of Devaki and Vasudeva who were, however, put into 
a strongly guarded jail. 

One after another, seven children were taken away from 
the parents no sooner than they were born and were done away 
with at the behest of the cruel Kamsa. Devaki was due to deliver 
the eighth child. This time the guards were doubled, chains 
were strengthened and the vigilant jail-officers were alerted. 
The day came, Bhadrapad Krishna Ashtami. It was a dark 
night and the rain was pouring heavily. All the guards felt sleepy 
and lay down. 

It was an easy delivery, 

Vasudeva was aghast!_!! Divine ? Lord himself!_ 

speaking? What?....!! “Take me to Gokul to Nanda’s house; 
there a girl-child is born just now. Leave me there and bring that 

child back here.”_11 No. It must be ail a hallucination_ 

mere imagination!.... I! 

But, irresistibly, Vasudeva lifted the child and went for¬ 
ward. How strange! the chains dropped down and the doors 
stood open! The flooded Jamuna river gave a clear way. He 

walked across. At Nanda’s house all lay fast asleep_! The. 

children were exchanged and the prisoner returned. 

The rain pelted on; the doors slowly clanged back, the 
chains became as they were. The girl-child started her innocent 
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but incessaof cry. The guards woke op. The ncv>s spread_! 

KauiSa came and dragged the child by the feet, whirled her in 
the air and was about to dash her on a stone! She slipped from 
his hands aud rose high up in the sky. As she went she said, 
“I would have kitted you myself for your cruelty.... but I forgive 
you for you touched my feet even though to kill me. Remember, 
the boy who is to kill you is born; he is in Gokul. Be warned." 
So saying she disappeared into the sky as li^tning. 

In Gokul all had a pleasant surprise. Nanda and Yasoda 
were the most surprised. But they forgot everything in their 
joy: after all, it was a boy and not a girl as they thought! 

Kamsa would not stop at anything. He hatched many 
a diabolic plot to kill all the Chihlren of Krishna’s age. Many 
were kilted. But the &ue-Boy seemed to thrive on such plots. 
When some of Kamsa’s cruel and crafty emissaries reached Him, 
as though in child’s play, Krishna each time turned their plots 
back upon themselves. 

Time passed on. The child showed many divine miracles 
to Yasoda and others. But all of them, in their quick delusions, 
thought them all to be some strange hallucinations... .and 
again considered Him to be only their lucky Blue-Boy. 

The boy grew up. He was sent out with the cowherd 
boys to tend the cattle. Krishna, from childhood, was full of 
irrepressible enerw and activity. He was all fun, frolic and 
adventure, so restl^s and mischievous in childhood.... a pucca 
active communist! He would steal from or loot the “haves” 
of all their milk, curd and butter and share them with his Gopa 
friends, the "have-nots.” Complaints used to pour in at Yasoda’s 
door. Yasoda compensated the complainants but she would 
invariably forget to punish the Divine Child. 

Once the Gopis complained coltectively to Yasoda and 
suggested tying him down. Yasoda allowed them to have their 
^ay. Rtrt lo! no rope would sul!^ to encircle Hhn, the Viswa- 
roopin! In despair, the Gopies sought Yasoda’s help. Yasoda 
acceded and took a very small rope for the purpose. But that 
was enough to tie the Lord who succumbed to Yasoda's love 
rather than the Gopies’ cthmkar. On another occasion it was 
complained that Krishrra had eaten mud. To Yasoda’s order 
He opened Hfs month wherdh she saw the entire universe and 
turned her face away froth this yet aitother socalled hallucination. 

Krishna continued to grow to the chagrin of Kamsa. 
Nanda, the chieftain, and his friends moved to the forests of 
Brindavanam. There, along the banks of the Jamuna, the 
Divine Mue*Boy frisked about and dashed from one pleasant 
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mischief to another. Krishna in Brindavanam was an embodi¬ 
ment of joie-de-vivre. His flute, Shephard’s reed to be precise, 
was the symbol of his care-free, light-hearted life of chaste joys 
and unearthly bliss. Krishna is, perhaps, the only prophet (Avatar) 
that was never known to have wept—ever laughing, ever active, 
ever enthusiastic, thristy to live, hungry to experience. He was 
in love with life—be it on the Jamuna banks, in political dis¬ 
cussions, in the home, in the forest or in the war-front. He was 
Life itself—the warm, radiant Life!! He led the hectic crowd 
of the gay Gopa boys and the giggling bunch of Gopi girls always 
followed Him, 

Krishna was twelve now. All attempts of Kamsa to remove 
the dread that weighed so heavy on him failed. So he planned 
a huge festival at Mathura to which many nobles and chieftains 
were invited—Krishna and Balaram being also among the dis¬ 
tinguished guests. Many games and feats were on the agenda— 
naturally the entire cowherd folk also thronged there to see the 
tamasha. 

Krishna and Balaram entered the festival and as they were 
taking their appropriate places among the assembled nobles, 
a wrestler came forward to challenge Krishna for a mock wrestl¬ 
ing match. This was another scheme to kill Krishna but the 
Lord of all Hearts understood it, accepted the challenge and in 
the ensuing bout killed the challenging wrestler. Immediately 
thereafter, Krishna ran up to the Royal balcony—wherefrom 
his uncle, speechless and staggered was looking down at the 
failure of his plans—and in a split moment, Kamsa was hurled 
down from the heights to the ground where he lay dead. The 
kingdom was given away to Kamsa’s father, Ugrasena, who was 
languishing in a prison where his tyrant son had thrown him. 

This marks a turning point in Krishna’s programme of 
activities. All the childish pranks, the mischievous rustic games, 
the love-plays, dancing and music suddenly came to an end. 
Krishna did not return to Brindavanam. From Mathura He 
went to Dwaraka, built the city, and consolidated a kingdom 
there. From then onwards he intervened in many a dispute; many 
a king he made; in many a kingdom he decided either in favour 
of the one or the other—but he remained ever a king-maker, 
never aspiring to annex another’s territories. He advised on 
diplomacy, statecraft, war, etc., but never Himself sat on any 
throne, won or saved through influence and might. In fact, 
Krishna did not rule even Dwaraka. He was all the time en¬ 
gaged in putting down the wrong and propping up the right. 

Again, ever-energetic and enthusiastic, he courted all those 
in trobule with His Infinite cheer, solved all their problems and 
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lived tirelessly serving others. He constantly remained in every¬ 
thing and yet far away from all! He was the Centre of attraction— 
He was the most important personality in all the major political 
events of His time!! He advised, but never imposed His will 
upon others. He seemed to watch from afar, though living under 
the same roof. He actually lived all His life, what he preached 
in the Geeta later, without attachment, loving, serving and 
working but caring not for the fruits; he ever mingled with 
every-thing, yet was always far away from them all, always. 
A perfect Yogi, he lived a life full of activity, serving all at all 
times—but keeping Himself more as a spectator of all happen¬ 
ings. He lived amidst all more as a sojourner upon the earth 
than as a native of it!! 

Krishna thus reached the hut of Kunti to bless the newly 
married Draupadi. With the new marriage alliance, and with 
Krishna’s friendship, the Pandava brothers gathered courage 
and reappeared. Dhritarashtra was informed. At the compul¬ 
sion of Bhishma, the blind king agreed to give them half of the 
kingdom, while the other half would be ruled by his own sons. 

Yudhishthira had exhibited his fine sense of vision and 
foresight when he built his splendid new Capital at Indraprastha 
near the present metropolis of Delhi. I'he remnants of the 
ancient fort built by Yudhishthira still stand as monuments of 
Indian architectural perfections, in spite of the vicissitudes of 
time and the elements. It is a ‘must’ for the modern tourist. 

This comparatively small kingdom ruled by such a far¬ 
sighted economist and administrator as Yudhishthiri^, soon 
became a prosperous unit, self-sufficient in all its needs. With 
the plenitude of cattle and good harvests the people prospered. 
Krishna became a very close friend of the royal family, and 
advised Yudhishthira in every department of administration. 
Arjuna soon grew to be the dearest friend of Krishna. They were 
both seen constantly together in close companionship. 

Duryodhana and his brothers were also among the dis¬ 
tinguished guests at the coronation ceremony of Yudhishthira 
as the King of Indraprastha. Yudhishthira’s glory kindled 
again the flames of jealousy in Duryodhana’s breast. He 
decided to bring about dishonour to and the downfall of his 
cousin’s popularity and fair name, by some means, fair or foul. 

For his diabolical plans, Duryodhana found in his uncle— 
one of his mother’s cousins—Sakuni, a well-known sharper in 
dice-play, a fit and reliable friend. Sakuni also knew no scruples; 
to him fair play was anathema. 

For all his goodness, Yudhishthira had one great weak* 
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ness—playing dice, and once he entered the game, his chivalrous 
nature prompted him to be reckless in his stakes. Duryodhana 
knew this and lie decided to invite his cousin to play a game of 
dice. Dhritarashtra was soon persuaded to give his consent 
and the royal brothers from Indraprastha were invited. The 
Pandavas arrived—the game started. Of course Sakuni was 
to play for Duryodhana with the specially loaded dice. 

Game after game, the visiting team, naturally, lost. Each 
loss whetted Yudhishthira’s zest for the game and he became 
more and more reckless in his stakes. He staked his kingdom, 
his brothers, and finally even his wife—but the heartless sharper, 
playing with the loaded dice, always won. 

Duryodhana’s joy knew no bounds. He ordered one of 
his younger brothers, Dussasana, to bring Draupadi to the court 
and to insult her publicly; she was now his as the Pandavas had 
lost her in the game to him. The shameless brute, intoxicated 
with his ill-gotten victory, did not hesitate to order that Drau¬ 
padi be stripped naked in public. Dussasana tugged at Drau- 
padi's sari and kept on tugging. But the sari miraculously 
proved endless. A mountain of cloth was collected. Dussasana 
perspired. Draupadi’s prayers were answered and by the grace 
of the Lord she remained draped as before. 

All the elders in the court were horrified at this unexpected 
turn of events. Everybody felt that it was a high-handed excess. 
But, when one is drunk with power, no reason can influence the 
animal in such a victor. Dhritarashtra, the blind royal father, 
trembled with fear; he knew deep within him that women out¬ 
raged can effectively curse and bring immediate disaster to the 
royal family. The grand old blind king called Draupadi to 
his side and requested her to ask of him three boons, as atone¬ 
ment for the outrage committed by his sons. 

With her first boon, she demanded freedom for Yudhish-' 
thira; with the second, freedom for the rest of the Pandava brothers ^ 
together with their weapons. These were granted. When Dhrita¬ 
rashtra asked, “What about the third boon?” she paused and 
replied, “The Pandavas, once freed, can look after themselves— 
they need no help from anyone.” 

Finding his plans unsuccessful, Duryodhana again per¬ 
suaded his father to permit him to invite Yudhishthira once 
more for a game of dice. Dhritarashtra yielded because he 
was helpless before the demands of his eldest son—that was . 
his weakness and the cause of his sorrows and his ultimate doom. 

Yudhishthira was invited to play again. He accepted, • 
as it was a point of honour to Dharmaputra. This time the 
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Stake was that he who lost would leave his kingdom and go into 
the forests to live there a recluse-life for twelve years, at the end 
of which for one year the losing parly will live incognito in some 
city or town. If they were recognised during the thirteenth year, 
they would again have to go for a twelve-year sojourn in the 
forests. This was accepted; the game progressed: Yudhishthira 
lost! 


The Pandava brothers, righteous as they were, got ready 
to go to the forest. They took leave of the elders, and when 
they came to Dhritarashtra, he said, “Childern! when you 
come back after the thirteenth year successfully living all the 
terms, you shall walk into your kingdom as you came out of 
it today to play the dice.” The promise was that there would 
be no hitch to their regaining their Kingdom and for the thirteen 
years during which the Pandavas were to remain in exile Duryo- 
dhana was to administer Indraprastha as a trustee only. 

The Pandava brothers spent their twelve years of life in 
the forests, practising austerities, spending their time among 
the ascetics, and generally living a Life Divine. Krishna and 
Arjuna had, during these years, spent together many a day and 
night discussing matters religious and spiritual. They discussed 
life, world, God and Soul. Very interesting philosophical passages 
occur in the Mahabharata dealing with this period of the 
Pandavas' life. 

The thirteenth year arrived and it was spent in the palace 
of the King of Virata, where the five brothers and Draupadi 
worked as domestics. At long last, the stipulated time was over. 
Duryodhana was making frantic efforts to discover the Pandavas 
during this last year of their exile—so that he could condemn 
them again to a life in the forests for a further period of twelve 
years—^but all his plans proved futile. 

And so the Pandavas returned, claiming their kingdom 
back. The royal father's word at the time of their departure 
was their only sanction and guarantee. But Duryodhana had 
enjoyed the empire without a rival for so long that his lusty and 
greedy nature would not yield even a jot! He had made power¬ 
ful alliances with all other neighbouring kings, the exchequer 
was his and the army was his to command. Drona and Bhishma 
were insisting that Yudhishthira must be given back his king¬ 
dom and Krishna pleaded for reconciliation but Duryodhana 
would not yield. According to him, he had won the kingdom 
by the rules of Dharma, and Yudhishthira, who had lost it in 
dice, had no right to demand it back. “No. Not even will I 
give them five houses, nay, not even one house—why, not even 
enough land to carry the tip of a needle !*’ 
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Thus, war became inevitable. Feverish preparations soon 
started. The Pandavas also sent out their appeal to their friends 
and well-wishers. Many answered their call for help in a just 
war. Krishna was approached by both, Arjuna and Duryodhana: 
Krishna said, “Since you both demand my help I divide myself 
like this—my army and all my weapons for one and myself 
unarmed for the other.” He asked Duryodhana what choice 
he would make. He, of course, chose to have the forces: Arjuna 
was happy to have Krishna as his charioteer. 

Before the war, Dhritarashtra sent a hesitant Sanjaya to 
Arjuna with a secret message full of psychological implications 
and diabolical auto-suggestions, which were calculated to under¬ 
mine his morale. And actually it did... .The very same words 
come tumbling out of his mouth in the second chapter of the 
Geeta as his arguments against fighting that war!! When well- 
aimed and intelligently used, perhaps, psychological weapons 
are more powerful and deadly than even the modern nuclear- 
weapons! 

Just when the preparations for the war were being franti¬ 
cally made by both the parties, Yudhishthira had an emotional 
break-down and felt stricken by his conscience. But Krishna 
ran to him and explained how hard He had tried to avoid the 
war, but that it was irresistible and that destiny must be fulfilled. 
Dharmaputra was assured that none would ever accuse him of 
being the aggressor because it was a war of righteousness. Hearing 
this Yudhishthira took heart and thereafter never during the 
war showed any sign of losing his morale. 

Bhishma, the grandsire, Drona, the Brahmin teacher of 
military art of all the royal boys and Kama, the half-brother 
of Arjuna, were all in the Kaurava forces. Bhishma and Drona, 
wise and far-sighted as they were, must have felt what the final 
outcome of this fratricidal war would be. But they were help¬ 
less as they were in the service of Dhritarashtra for so long. “To 
be true to the salt one lias eaten” was a great rule of conduct 
which the loyal Hindu always respected. Kama had a chivalrous 
rivalry with Arjuna, the rivalry of two equally great archers! 
One world was too small a place for two such great men of such 
might, ambition and prowess!! 

On the fateful day, both the armies assembled. Bhishma 
commanded the Kaurava forces, and Dhrishtadyumna, son 
of Drupada—the king of Panchala, Pandavas’ own brother- 
in-law was the Commander-in-Chief of their forces. No doubt, 
Duryodhana’s army was overwhelming in its numbers, equip¬ 
ment and supplies—the Pandavas’ forces were smaller in numbers, 
meagre in war-materials and fewer in the number of real heroes 
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and notable men-of-war: Yet.., .the Pandavas could fight with 
inspiration, while the Kauravas had to drag a heavy conscience 
and plan their moves with a guilty bosom. 

As the armies stood in battle array—the Kauravas in the 
Bird-design and the Pandavas in the Wheel-design—Arjuna, 
thrilled to the tip of his fingers with his impatience to start th'e 
game of war, asked Krishna to drive his chariot a round and 
stop it for a while in between the two armies, so that lie might 
inspect their strength and observe who all vvere the champions 
in enemy lines. 

He reviewed. He saw. He was bewildered. The voice 
of Saiijaya, conveying the message of Dhritarashtra, was faith¬ 
fully clamouring in his brain! Uncles, brothers, relations, friends, 
teaciicrs, and Grand-sire Bhishma himself—all stood arrayed 
in the enemy lines. To kill them all was the duty—if Arjuna 
wanted the kingdom, and the joys of ruling over it. Glory and 
power, joys of wealth and riches, all smeared with the blood 
of the dear and near, the revered and the respected, the adored 
and the loved!., .. 

The challenge was too much for Arjuna. He broke down. 
He was in tears. His bow, Gandeeva, slipped off from his 
dejected hands! Trembling in his limbs, pale and haggard in 
his looks, he stared at Krishna—a psychological wreck, a man 
of ruined morale! He started protesting—in broken words— 
blabbering. He talked on the ignominies of war. He repeated 
all the arguments of all pacifists. He quoted Dharma Shastras. 
And at last he declared, “It is better to eat by begging alms than 
rule over this kingdom after killing all these men in battle.“ 

Krishna saw the state of delusion in which Arjuna was. 
As a true and able psychologist, Krishna read the confusion in 
Arjuna’s heart, diagnosed its causes and decided that immediately 
he must be whipped to activity by sharp words that w'ill really 
go home. A psychological surgery was needed. And He used 
the sharpest of knives: “Oh ! Arjuna, this cowardly nervousness 
in the face of a crisis is not fit for an Aryan and is an impediment 
to your welfare herafier,“ etc. 

This shock-therapy througli^ sudden insult had an evident 
effect. Arjuna again started noisy blabbcrings. The Lord allowed 
him to exhaust himself and then started His more thorough 
treatment for the shattered mental constitution of Arjuna through 
His Divine Song, Sreemad Bhagawad Geeta. No better setting 
could have been given to the Philosophy of Life—^which is true 
Hinduism—than this battle-field. 

Religion is easier and simpler to live and practise in 
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secluded forests; it can even be considered a luxury if it were to 
be lived only in the Sanctum of a church or a temple. But a 
philosophy that his no bearing on life has no pith. Here in 
the Geeta, Hinduism is in action—the dynamism of the wisdom 
of the seers is brought to bear upon a crisis in one single indi- 
viduafs life! How the entire history of the country was made 
l3y the successful rehabilitation of one erring, deluded hero, 
is amplified in the Mahabharata. That which could then revive 
a normal man, Arjuna, from his derangements into an integrat¬ 
ed whole being, can even now be made use of in reviving every¬ 
one who is in the state of Arjuna if he but approaches the Geeta 
with the faith and urgency of Arjuna. 

What Krishna taught Arjuna—perhaps with a look or 
a few words—has been given to us by Vyasa, in the seven-hundred 
stanzas of the Geeta put in the mouth of Sanjaya. 

At the outset of the war, Vyasa offered the born-blind 
Dhritarashtra a divine power of vision—so that he might satisfy 
his desire to see the war with his own eyes. But the old royal- 
father, who instinctively dreaded, the outcome of the unjust 
war, refused to accept the kind offer, but wanted to get reports 
of vvhat was happening on the war-front. Hence, Vyasa gave 
Sajayya both the powers of seeing and hearing #11 that was 
happening in Kurukshetra, even while sitting in the palace at 
Hastinapuram. 

Sanjaya’s sympathies were evidently on the side of the 
Pandavas. He was feeling very guilty for having to play the 
role of an unwilling caPs-paw in the old king's mean plot for 
undermining Arjuna’s nerves and fire. No greater soul of nobler 
sympathies could we ever have got for reporting the Geeta to 
posterity than Sanjaya—“our own Special Correspondent”. 

How far the Geeta had been effective in the case of Arjuna 
is evidently clear from his own admission, “JVIy delusions have 
dropped. I now remember my true nature,” etc. (in Chapter 
XVllJ-73). The heroic actions that followed clearly showed 
that Arjuna had been cured of all the emotional derangements 
from which he had been suffering—we might say, all his life¬ 
time. From childhood onwards, he had been smarting under the 
injustices and wrongs he had had to put up with and, perhaps, he 
was bitterly jealous of Duryodhana's palpable successes even 
though his means were low and unfair. These repressed emotions^ 
had released a volume of energy, which Arjuna could not direct 
into proper channels at this critical hour and hence his confusions, 
grief, and even cowardice. 

Once Krishna set Arjuna’s psychological equipment rights 
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through the wisdom of the Geeta, he, the indomitable hero, 
sprang to his feet, bow in hand and thereafter he was death to 
all; he was annihilation to the outnumbering Kauravaforces. 
After eighteen days of unceasing warfare, Duryodhana was laid 
low by Bhima’s club; Drona was killed by Dhrisladyumna, who 
in turn was stampeded and killed by Drona’s son. Draupadi 
lost all her five children : both sides lay waste in Death’s own 
courtyard! The flames died down to embers; the flight of arrows 
stopped in panting weariness. 

Kings lay dead, among dying animals, between broken 
chariots, among broken limbs and headless trunks! Vultures 
hovered round impatiently hungry; perhaps never before had 
they a feast of such pure royal flesh and blood. The heart-tearing 
wailings of the survivors—mothers, wives, children, aged fathers 
and grandfathers—rent the skies. They miserably waded through 
human blood and torn flesh and bones searching for their hus¬ 
bands, sons, fathers and brothers—ail cursing the ambitious 
warmongers who brought about such total havoc to society 


Gandhari, mother of the Kaurava brothers, came for¬ 
ward to embrance her dead children. She heard Krishna’s 
approaching feet. With the burning ire of a mother’s bleeding 
heart, she cursed : “Krishna, you stood by and saw the entire 
family being killed. It was all due to Thy indifference. You 
too shall, similarly, become the slayer of your own kinsmen. 
As the women now weep here in Kurukshetra, your own women¬ 
folk shall weep in desolation—and you too shall perish by foul 
means, in wilderness, in the thirty-sixth year from now!’ 

Krishna replied: “May all these be blessings of thine, 
O Gandhari, for thus helping me to find a way out. The Vrishnis 
have become so powerful that they must now end by fighting 
among themselves. J too must quit for My temporary mission 
is now over!” 

Thereafter Krishna gave her a discourse, hearing which 
the bereaved mother’s inner eye opened to see the whole incident 
in its perspective. She was consoled and she realised that Royal 
boys, born of Royal parents, could have no better end than in 
the war-field fighting for power and wealth. 

Yudhishthira was crowned King. Dhritarashtra and 
Gandhari retired to the forests to spend the rest of their lives 
in retirement and prayers. For thirty-six years, the eldest of 
the Pandavas ruled the kingdom true to his name, Dharmaputra. 
Never was North India so happy and so prosperous, so justly 
ruled and so faithfully served in all aspects of her cultural aspira¬ 
tions. 
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The time had come for Gandhari's curse to be fulfilled. 
Civil war broke out in Dwarka. All able-bodied men died. Lord 
Krishna sent a message to the Pandavas to come and take charge 
of the womenfolk. He himself knew that the time had come to 
fold up his Maya-made manifestation. He retired and lay down 
under a tree with mind gathered and attention fixed upon His 
Sahaja Nature—as the Infinite, Eternal Self of all. 

A hunter saw the Lord's rcd-heels, and mistaking them 
for a deer lying curled up in rest aimed his arrow... .When he 
came near he realised the mistake he had made... .He wailed, 
and penitently asked for forgiveness. The Lord consoled him 
with a smile of blessedness. Even when He in His Lecla assumes 
a form to re-establish Dharma from time to time, He strictly 
follows the rules of the game. There must be a cause for ending 
His embodiment. He ascended back to His Infinite Nature. 

Thus, Lord Krishna of Brindavanam. the beloved of the 
Copies, the Hero of Mathura, and Annihilator of Kamsa, the 
Killer of Jarasandha, the Architect of Dwaraka, the friend of 
Arjuna, the central figure in the Mahabharata war —after finish¬ 
ing His game of hastening the doom of the bad and the redemp¬ 
tion of the good; His game of declaring to the world that He 
can love as Love alone can, and yet can ever remain completely 
and divinely detached; His game of making kingdoms and giving 
them away to the rightful to rule over and enjoy; His game of 
being in everything and yet identifying with nothing dissolved 
His manifestation and made an exit from this stage of life to 
enter the Life Eternal Beyond! 

When Arjuna reached Dwaraka, there he found a scene 
of utter devastation and misery. He gathered all the desolate 
women, and started for his capital. On the way, some dacoits 
pounced upon the party and carried away many women. Arjuna 
found that he had not even the strength to wield his mighty bow 
Gandeeva! He realised that with Krishna's departure his strength 
and might also had vanished. 

The five brothers decided to retire. They set Arjuna’s 
grandson, Pareekshit, on the throne, and leaving the kingdom 
under his care, the brothers along with Draupadi started towards 
the Himalayas. As they went, one by one the brothers fell on 
the way to breathe their last. Yudhishthira plodded along with 
Draupadi and a stray dog, both of whom accompanying him 
Eiithfully, all along. At last Draupadi also fell to join her fore¬ 
fathers. Yudhishthira alone was now ascending the peaks beyond 
Badrinath, when celestial Angels brought a Divine Chariot for 
him to go bodily to Heaven. 

But the dog-No!_Dogs were not allowed to get 
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into celestial chariots!... .much less could they goto heaven 
bodily!..The embodiment of righteousness, Yudhishthira 
unhesitatingly said, “All right, then, I too do not want the en¬ 
joyment of heaven if 1 have to discard for it a faithful friend— 
be it a dumb animal, a dog.” 

At this the dog assumed its real form; it was Lord Death— 
Dharma Raja Himself—wanting to test Dharma Nishta of 
Yudhishthira, He went to Heaven, where he met all his brothers 
and many of his relations. 





INTRODUCTION 


Shrimad-Bhagawad-Geeta, the Divine Song of the Lord, 
occurs in the Bishma Parwa of Mahabharata, and comprises 
18 chapters, from the 25th to 42nd. This great hand-book of 
practical living marked a positive revolution in Hinduism, and 
inaugurated a great Hindu renaissance for tlie ages that followed 
the Puranic Era. 

Veda Vyasa, the author of Mahabharala, was the most 
daring religious revolutionary that ever appeared on the horizon 
of the Hindu cultural history. By his time the glorious Vcdic 
Law had fallen much into disuse, and perhaps into a lot of misuse. 
The orthodox divided each Veda into three sections: the Karma 
Kanda (the ritualistic section), the Vpasana Kanda (the section 
dealing with methods of worship and concentration) and the 
Jnana Kanda (the section dealing with pure philosophy). These 
had come to be mere formal names carrying with them only the 
charm and novelty of museum exhibits rather than the joy and 
utility of any practical lessons to live a better life. 

Perhaps, in the early days of the Vedic culture the popu¬ 
lation being thin, the necessity for a-strict social scheme of living 
was not felt and, therefore, a mere call for personal develop¬ 
ment was more than sufficient to inspire a cultural living. But 
as time passed on, the population increased and in the crowded 
social living a thousand ethical and moral lapses had come to 
manifest. In the bitter political tensions, men had come to live 
a new pattern of existence in which the good old tame philoso¬ 
phy could find no ready echo. The necessity for a restatement 
of the same Vedic Principles was urgently fell to enable the Hindu 
generations to face their new progress in terms of its scriptural 
value. 


Philosophy in action is Religion. From time to time an 
ancient philosophy needs an intelligent re-interpretation in the 
context of new times and men of wisdom, prophets and seers 
guide the common man on how^ to apply effectively the ancient 
laws in his present life. Whenever such a great Master comes to 
re-establish the old truths and teach his generation to face effi¬ 
ciently its present life with the values of the old ideals that person 
is considered by the generation as a God-man or an Avatar, 

Vyasa was one of those sages who had the vast vision of 
the past and the great imagination to see the future and he very 
effectively used this capacity in tackling the moral decadence 
of his own generation. Had he dared to declare these re-state- 
ments as his own original ideas, it would have been difficult for 
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him to persuade his generation to follow them. It was the charac¬ 
ter of the Hindus that they would not readily accept a new idea 
or ideal unless they had the stamp of antiquity and the authority 
of a Rishi-declaration. 

Almost for the first time, therefore, Vyasa depicted the 
story of the divine incarnation, Krishna, who is called as Vasu- 
deva, the Parmatman, And Lord Krishna was made to declare 
the new message of the Geeta which is, we shall find, nothing but 
a re-interpretation of the ancient wisdom of the Upanishads 
with proper emphasis upon certain vital concepts which were 
distorted out of all recognition by the Pundits. 

Great research scholars have now brought to light the 
fact that long before the Mahabharata was written, there was 
in existence a deity, worshipped by the Vrishni clan, called 
Vasudeva. Thus identifying Krishna as Vasudeva meant more 
than that he was the son of Vasudeva, It is a direct attempt at 
deification of Krishna into the status and dignity of an incarna¬ 
tion. With this Hinduism enters its theistic era of recognising 
a God-man as the Lord, the Supreme Purushottam, descending 
in the form of a mortal for the reorientation of our forgotten 
Dharma and for putting our decadent culture back again on its 
high pedestal. 

Thus, as we said earlier, if the Upanishads are the text¬ 
books of philosophical principles discussing man, world and 
God, the Geeta is a handbook of instructions as to how every 
Hindu can come to live the subtle philosophical principles of 
Vedanta in the actual work-a-day world, and thus be a true 
citizen of the incomparable Arya Varta —Hindoostan. 

Arjuna is no new character in the Mahabharata. Pages 
after pages of descriptions have painted thick the valour and 
glory, the beauty and strength, the nobility and chivalry of the 
greatest of the archers of his time, Arjuna. And yet, we find in 
the Geeta that we have one whole chapter dedicated in bringing 
out the character of Arjuna, to whom this immortal Song of 
Truth was sung by the divine teacher, Krishna. 

On this score, there arc a few critics of the Geeta who 
claim that the first chapter is but a connecting link between the 
Geeta proper and the Mahabharata. To reject thus the opening 
chapter would be to blockade our true understanding of the 
deeper significances of the message of the Geeta. No doubt, 
Arjuna, the man—his physical status, beauty, strength and 
capacity—has been fully brought out earlier in the great classic 
but the Geeta is not addressed to the physical entity in Arjuna 
but to the mental and intellectual constitution of that heroic 
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prince. Under the stress of some psychological mal-adjustments, 
Arjuna got shattered in his mental equipoise and lost his capacity 
to act with true discrimination. Lord Krishna takes in hand 
that neurotic mind of Arjuna for a Hindu treatment with Vedic- 
truths. Such a practical application of Hinduism was almost 
unknown at the time of the Mahabharata. By the Song of the 
Lord, the Geeta, Vyasa has, brought out the Vedic truths from the 
sequestered Himalayan caves, into the active fields of political 
life, and into the confusing tensions of an imminent fratricidal 
war. 


There are many commentators, who, in their own style, 
roar that the Message of the Geeta is the ‘Message of Action.’ 
Hasty students in their half-digested understanding of the Geeta 
repeat this slogan and when they try to translate it into their own 
actions, they come to feel themselves unable to live the Geeta 
in life. Thus, we have today more people who talk on the Geeta 
than those who learn the Geeta; more who read the Geeta than 
understand the Divine Song; and indeed, very few who try to 
live in Geeta. Especially among the educated classes, many 
sincere students of the Bhagwad Geeta, after their best efforts 
to appreciate its declarations, have come to the conclusion viz., 
“Geeta is one of the greatest books in the world explaining a 
wondrous philosophy to read and appreciate rather than to live 
and benefit by.” Though we may meet a few who, in their 
sentimental devotion to the Geeta, verbally declare that the 
Geeta can be lived, a few questions to them would reveal that 
in their innermost hearts they have their own doubts as to how 
‘desireless activity' without egoism would purify man’s inner 
nature and help him to evolve more and more to the status of 
a God-man. 

If we try to digest properly the implications of the Geeta 
advice in the light of our Vedic lore, it becomes amply clear 
how actions performed without ego-centric desires purge the 
mind of its deepseated impressions and make it more and more 
subtle in its purification and preparation for the greater flights 
into the Infinite Beyond. To explain this, we would just try to 
review a little the conception of the mind and its functions in 
our day-to-day life. 

Mind is the man. As the mind so that individual. If 
the mind is disturbed, the individual is disturbed. If the mind 
is good the individual is good. This mind, for purposes of our 
study and understanding, may be considered as constituted of 
two distinct sides. One facing the world of stimuli that reach it 
from the objects of the world and, the other, facing the“‘within” 
which reacts to the stimuli thus received. The outer mind facing 
the object is called the objective mind—in Sanskrit, what we call 
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the Manas —and the inner mind is called the subjective mind—in 
Sanskrit, called the Buddhi. 

That individual is whole and healthy in whom the objec¬ 
tive and the subjective aspects of his mind work in unison with 
each other, and, at moments of doubts the ohjective mind readily 
comes under the disciplining influence of the subjectixe mind. 
But unfortunately, except a rare few. the majority of us entertain 
minds that are split. This divorce between the subjectixe and the 
objectixe is mainly created by a layer of egoistic desires in the 
individual. The greater the distance between these two aspects of 
the mind, the greater the inner confusion in the individual, and 
the greater the egoism and low desires which such an individual 
exhibits in his life. 

Through the five gateways of knowledge, the organs of 
perception, all of us experience the world of objects around us 
at all moments of our waking state. The innumerable stimuli 
that come to react with our sense organs (receptors) create im- 
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pulses which reach the objective mind and these impulses filter 
deep down to the subjective strata through the intervening layers 
of our individual ego-centric desires in us. These impulses thus 
reaching the subjective mind of a person react with the existing 
impression of his own past actions that are stored away care- 
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fully in the subjective layer, and get themselves expressed in the 
world outside through the five organs of action (effectors). 

The diagram “A”, on page 38, gives you figuratively the 
design of each activity as man performs in the world outside 
when he consciously comes to react with any given set of 
stimuli. 

At each moment, man meets with different patterns of 
these stimuli, and thus constantly gathers new impressions in 
his subjective mind. Every new set of impulses reaching it, 
not only adds to the existing layers of impressions already in it 
but also gets itself coloured by the quality of these Vasanas 
hoarded within. Thus, when they are translated into action, 
those actions carry the flavour of the existing Vasanas in the 
subjective mind. 

All of us live our life meeting constantly a variety of ex¬ 
periences, and at each incident, we perceive, react with the 
perceived and act in the outer field. In this process we un¬ 
wittingly come to hoard in ourselves more and more of the dirt 
of new impressions. The subjective mind in each of us gets more 
and more granulated by the overlapping signatures of our own 
past moments. These granulations make the subjective mind dull 
and opaque, and form, as it were, an impregnable wall between 
ourselves and the Spiritual Divinity that shines eternally as Pure 
Consciousness in all of us, deep within the core of our personality. 

The theory of Vedanta tirelessly repeats that reduction of 
Vasanas is the means of volatilizing the mind. When 1 look into 
a mirror and, not see my nose in it, it is not because the mirror 
is not reflecting the object in front of it but because the reflected 
image is not perceptible to my vision due to the thick layer of 
dust on the mirroer. With a duster when I clean the mirror 
the act of cleaning does not create the reflection of the nose, 
but it only unveils the reflection which was already there. Simi¬ 
larly, man is not aware to-day of his divine Spiritual nature 
because the subjective mind reflecting such a nature is thickly 
coated with dull Vasanas gathered by it during its ego-centric 
passionate existence in the world. 

To bring the subjective and the objective aspects of the 
mind together into a happy marriage where the objective mind 
is well-disciplined to act faithfully as per the guidance of the 
subjective, seems to be the Yoga pointed out in the Geeta. This 
is accomplished only by the removal of the dividing factor— 
the ego-centric desires. The typical word used in the Geeta to 
indicate this practical implication of Yoga is self explanatory— 
Buddhi Yoga, 
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As the diagram “B'’ represents, when this happy union 
between the subjective and objective aspects of mind has taken 
place, thereafter that equanimous Yogin becomes skilled in action* 
and he with his objective mind reacts intelligently and faithfully 
to the external stimuli and his actions become as it were a pur¬ 



gation of the already existing Vasanas in his subjective mind. 
Thus, through intelligent action, an individual can exhaust his 
existing impressions and ultimately redeem his subjective mind 
from much of its granulations and make it more and more 
clear and crystalline. 

This idea has been emphasised by great commentators 
like Sankara, who tirelessly repeat that selfless activity performed 
in a spirit of egoless adoration and reverence to the divine ideal, 
would ultimately result in the inner purification. This, according 
to Sankara, is the most unavoidable pre-requisite before the 
subjective mind can turn inward seeking to rediscover the 
sanctuary of the Self, the Spiritual Reality. 

Spiritually viewed, the objective mind is thus a secret 
weapon in man to be used as an outlet for the existing impressions 
that have come to be stored up in the subjective mind. But 
the tragedy is that the average man, in his ignorance, misuses 
this dangerous weapon and brings about his own annihilation. 
He uses it as an inlet and creates, during his selfish activities 
performed with low motives, a new stock of mental impressions. 

* ‘‘Yoga karmasu Kowsalam”, Ch. 11-50, 
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In order to exhaust them, nature provides new equipments 
(bodies) in which the same ego comes to live, repeatedly, life 
after life. The message of the Geeta clearly points out that 
actions are not to be. avoided and the world of objects are not 
to be denied, but, on the contrary, that by making use of them 
intelligently, we must strive selflessly, and force the very Samsar 
to provide us with a field for exhausting our own mental dirt! 

Just as the misconceived Hinduism of to-day has come to 
bray forth many unhealthy idealisms as its cardinal virtues, so 
too, evidently, at the time of the Mahabharaia, the average in¬ 
telligent educated man in India must have had many misconcep¬ 
tions about the Vedic ideologies. A philosophy^ however noble 
and healthy, cannot maintain itself for long unless those who 
are the custodians of it arc vigilantly kept under the whip of a 
kingly patronage. No Government in the world can dare claim 
to have fulfilled their responsibilities if they leave the religion 
of the country in the hands of an ill-disciplined uneducated class, 
who, by the mere accident of birth, claim to be the priests oi that 
religion. It is the sacred duty of every Government to see that 
the philosophy of their ancient culture gets healthy interpreta¬ 
tions from the priests. To fight shy of religion may be convenient 
for a modern Government in certain extraordinary political 
conditions, but in the long run they shall be impeached by history 
as the culprits who were the cause of the cultural havoc of the 
nation. 

At the time of the Mahabharata, religion had become a 
special portfolio for the learned Pundits to chant and to minister 
in ritualisms, and all others were to listen in faith to the chantings, 
although they understood precious little. In the Geeta, we have 
a translation of the Vedic Truths in the language of the Maha¬ 
bharata times—the age of chivalry and heroism. 

An unhealthy mind divided in itself, as we explained 
earher, becomes an easy prey to a host of psychological diseases. 
Weakened in its constitution, it becomes easily a victim to all 
contagions. Arjuna was an average educated man, and from the 
details of the entire Mahabharata, we know the environments in 
which Arjuna grew up. But for the entire Mahabharata, we would 
not have realised so fully Arjuna’s mental condition, without 
which Krishna's message would have fallen flat upon the readers. 
Therefore, I for one would without hesitation declare that the 
Geeta is an intrinsic part of the entire Mahabharata and the 
classic would have been a hotch-potch story, without pith and 
dignity, if Sreemad Bhagawad Geeta was not in it—and the 
Geeta would have been a mere philosopher’s riddle-poem with¬ 
out the entire Mahabharata background* 
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Modern psychology exhausts volumes in describing to 
us the dreary results of suppression and repression of emotions. 
There are many moments in our lives when we knowingly sup¬ 
press many of our emotions; but more often in our day-to-day 
life we unconsciously repress many of our sentiments. Repressed 
emotions accumulate tremendous amount of dynamic energy 
which must necessarily seek a field for expression, and unless 
they are properly guided they would, like a boomerang, spin 
back to annihilate the very individual. Though there are no 
direct explanations of any repressions of emotion in Arjuna, 
any careful student of the story can easily diagnose that the 
great hero on ^the battle-field came under the influence of his 
repressed emotions and behaved as a victim of perfect neurosis. 

The causes for his emotional repression are not far to 
seek. A great hero, confident of his own strength, is made to 
live amidst the unjust tyranny of his machiavellian cousins, and 
at the same time the great archer could not give went to his nature 
because of the righteous policy of “Peace at all costs” of his 
eldest brother, Yudhishthira. These repressed emotions found 
a healthy field for expression in the severe Tapas which he per¬ 
formed during his life in the jungles. 

During the last year of his life incognito the Pandava 
family had to serve as menials in the palace of the Raja of Virata. 
The carping injustice and the cruel indignities of the situation 
caused, no doubt, a lot of repression in his mind. But even these 
found a healthy field for expression in the battle that he had to 
wage against Duryodliana’s forces that came to challenge the 
Virata might. 

After their long and strenuous trials, when the Pandavas 
at last reached their native kingdom, their tyrant cousin, without 
any rhyme or reason, denied them not only their right to half 
the kingdom, but also all terms of conciliation. The conciliatory 
policy of Yudhishthira went to the extent of asking for at least 
five houses for the five brothers to live in. But the lusty Duryo- 
dhana declared that he would not give them even as much land 
as could be raised upon the head of a pin. Thus war became 
inevitable. 

The shrewd blind Dhritarashtra probably understood the 
psychological condition of the great warrior, Arjuna, and on 
the previous day of the great war, he sent his emissary to Partha 
with a secret message. This message, full of mischievous im¬ 
port, sowed the seeds of dangerous ideas in the mind of Arjuna, 
directing his energies caused by the repressions of his emotions 
into wrong channels, so that he might become a hapless neurotic 
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in the face of the great challenge. We shall read in the first 
chapter the very same arguments and ideas repeated by Arjuna 
faithfully from the message he had had the previous day from 
his uncle. 

On that fateful day when both the armies were getting 
into formation, Arjuna asks his charioteer. Lord Krishna, to 
drive the chariot between the two forces, so that he may have 
a review of the enemy lines. Larger in number, better in equip¬ 
ment, more liberal in supply and commanded by well-known 
personalities, the Kaurava formation, expanding itself like an 
eagle, ready to swoop down upon the sirialler army of the 
Pandavas. was a sight severely challenging the mental stamina 
of the Pandava hero. His objective-mind under ilie impact of 
the stimuli could not find any reaction from its subjective aspect 
(Bmlc/hi). because the shattering of these two aspects was com¬ 
plete due to the intervening layers of his ego-centric assumptions 
and desire-prompted anxieties. 7 he dynamic forces released in 
his mind due to the repressions were not properly channelised, 
but were mis-directed by the suggestions of Dhritarashtra’s 
words, and, therefore, the greatest hero of his limes, Arjuna, 
suddenly became a despondent, bewildered, neurotic patient. 

The ‘Krishna-treatmenf of this patient of psychological 
derangement was certainly a specific cure, in as much as, in the 
last Chapter we definitely hear Arjuna declaring that his delu¬ 
sions have ended. The rest of the story of how, having come 
into his own, he became a rejuvenated irresistible warrior of 
strength and valour, is quite well-known to all students of this 
great classic. 

In varying degrees, every man is a victim of this ‘Arjuna- 
disease’ and the ‘Krishna-cure’, being a specific, is available to 
all of us at all times. 

In the Second Chapter, which is almost a summary of the 
entire Geeta, Krishna indicated the two main lines of treatment. 
One was a “treatment of idealism" wherein Arjuna was directed 
to a greater reality than his mind, ego and intellect, and thereby 
the divorce between the subjective and the objective aspects of 
his mind was eliminated to some extent. In the second half of 
the same Chapter, we shall read and come to understand how 
selfless activity will purge the existing Vasanas in the individual. 
Arjuna being a Kshatriya, his mind was coloured by the im¬ 
pression of Rajo-gma (activity), and so he needed a battle-field 
to exhaust those impressions. 

Thus, we find repeatedly Krishna goading his friend with 
the words, “Get up and fight.” This need not necessarily mean 
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that the Geeta is a war-mongering scripture of the ruling-class. 
It is a call to each one of us to get up and fight the battle of our 
own life, according to our own Vasanas so that 

we may exhaust them and thus gain inner purity. As we take 
up stanza by stanza for a close study of the entire Song, we shall 
try to see how Krishna indicated the same truth from different 
angles of vision and explained the same in different words. 
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No other race in the world had ever harnessed so success¬ 
fully the scintillating possibilities of the drama in literature for 
the purposes of philosophical exposition, as the ancient Hindus. 
The Upanishads were recorded in the form of conversations 
between the teacher and the taught, in the quiet atmosphere of 
the silent and peaceful Himalayan valleys. In the Geeta, how¬ 
ever, the highest and the best in Hindu philosophy have been 
reiterated, a more elaborately detailed dramatic layout amidst 
the din and roar of a total war. Krishna gives his message of 
manly action to Arjuna amidst the breathing, palpitating reality 
of the clash and carnage of a battle-field. 

There are a few commentators who struggle to find an 
allegorical significance in not only the characters in the Geeta 
but in almost every line of the great Immortal Sojig. I'his extra 
pre-occupation of such pedantic scholars to discover some secret 
meaning in many of the lines has crushed the Geeta out of its 
natural and sweet shape. No doubt, Vyasa, the author of the 
Mahabharata, was a child of the Vedas, and soaked as he was 
in the literary style of the Vcdic mysticism, to a certain extent 
he had employed symbolism in his Puranic works. The entire 
Mahabharata in the development of its theme represents a huge 
literary canvas upon which he had successfully brought out 
Vedanta in speaking objective representations. 

The Kauravas, a hundred in number, represent the innu¬ 
merable ungodly forces of negative tendencies within man’s 
bosom, and the Pandavas, no doubt, represent tlie diviner im¬ 
pulses in man. A constant Mahabharata war is being waged 
within every one of us at all our crucial moments of action; 
and in all cases the negative forces in each one of us are larger 
in number and usually mightier in their effectiveness, while the 
inner divine army is ever lesser in number and comparatively 
weaker in efficiency. Therefore every single individual, at the 
moment of his inward checking up, must necessarily feel the 
desperations of Arjuna. 

The story of the Mahabharata rings an optimistic note 
of hope to man that even though the diviner impulses are seemingly 
less in number, if the same are organised fully and brought under 
the guidance of the Supreme Lord, Krishna, the self, then under 
His guidance they can easily be ushered into a true and perma¬ 
nent victory over the out-numbering forces of lust and greed. 
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Any careful student of the Geeta cannot but be reminded 
of the famous analogy of the chariot in the Kalhopanishad. The 
Mahabharata was written in an age when the Vyasa-generation 
was fully conversant with atleast the famous passages in the 
Vedas and particularly of the IJpanishads. Any young man of 
that age reading the Geeta could not but be reminded of the 
corresponding picture that had been so beautifully painted by 
the words of* Lord Death to Nachiketa. 

In that famous analogy of the Chariot the physico-spiritual 
theory of the Vcdaiitic Sadhana had been most eftectively des¬ 
cribed. The body is the Chariot, which is pulled forward by 
the five steeds, the sense-organs, each trotting along its path laid 
out by the sense-objects. The discriminative intellect is the ideal 
charioteer who holds the lusty steeds in perfect control and, 
therefore, drives the cliariot and the Lord of the chariot- The 
ego™to its destination, the haven of peace! When a student of 
the Kathopanishad enters the description of the Geeta setting, 
the very picture of Lord Parthasaralhy in the chariot advising 
Arjuna, speaks to him a greater signilicance than it would to a 
raw reader. 

The Kauravas, representing the negative tendencies and 
the sinful motives in a mortal’s bosom, are born as children to 
the old king, Dhritarashtra, a born blind prince wedded to 
Ghandhari, who had voluntarily blinded herself with putting 
bandages on her eyes ! Tlic commentators are tempted to see 
in this a very appropriate significance. Mind, is born blind to 
truth, and when it is wedded to an intellect which also has 
assumed blindness, the negative instincts yoked with low motives 
can only beget a hundred criminalities and sins. 

When upon the spiritual field of self-development within, 
(Dharmaksetra), the lower instincts and the higher ideals array 
themselves, ready to fight, a true seeker, (the captain of the 
latter) under the guidance of his divine discriminative intellect, 
takes himself to a point on the no-maif s land between the two 
fgrccs for the purpose of reviewing the enemy lines without 
identifying himself with the good or the evil in him. And at that 
moment of his introspective meditation, the egoistic entity comes 
to feel a morbid desperation and feels generally incapacitated 
to undertake the great spiritual adventure of fighting his inner 
war with any hope of victory. 

This peculiar mental condition of a seeker is beautifully 
represented in the vivid picture of Arjuna’s dejection in the 
opening Chapter. 


* Read Swamiji’s Discourses on Kathopanishad. 
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In Sanskrit works, it is a recognised tradition that the 
opening stanza should indicate the whole theme of the text. 
The bulk of the book then discusses at length the different views 
and gives all possible arguments, until in its concluding portion 
the last stanza generally summarises the final conclusions of the 
Sastra on the theme indicated in the opening section of tlie book. 
In this way, when we consider the Geeta, we find tlu‘1 ihe Divine 
Song starts with the word Dharma\iix\(\ concluded with the 
term Mine’ {Mamci)\ and therefore, the contents of the Geeta, 
we may conclude, is nothing but “My Dharma” (Mama 
Dhanna). 

The term Dharma is one of the most intractable terms in 
Hindu theology. Derived from the rooi cUiar (Dhri) to uphold, 
sustain, support, the term Dharma denotes that which holds 
together the different aspects and qualities of an object into a 
whole.* Ordinarily, the term Dharma has been translated as 
religious code, as righteousness, as a system of morality, as duty, 
as charity etc. But the original Sanskrit term has a special 
connotation of its own which is not captured by any one of these 
renderings. The best rendering of this term Dharma that 1 have 
met with so far is, *‘"the Law of being'" meaning “that which makes 
a thing or being what it is.” For example, it is the Dharma of 
the fire to burn, of the sun to shine, etc. 

Dharma means, therefore, not merely righteousness or 
goodness but it indicates the essential nature of anything with¬ 
out which it cannot retain its independent existence. For exam¬ 
ple, a cold dark sun is impossible, as heat and light are the 
Dharmas of the sun. Similarly, if we are to live as truly dynamic 
men in the world, we can only do so by being faithful to our 
true nature, and the Geeta explains “to me my Dharma"' 

In using thus the first person possessive noun, this scrip¬ 
ture perhaps indicates that the Song Divine sung through the 
eighteen chapters is to be subjectively transcribed and lived 
and personally experienced by each student in his own life. 


Dharant Dharma, mityahu, Dharmcna Vidhrutah Prajah.” 



II ii 


^ rpTt 


II 9i«r a«mfe6in®r: ii 
ETcrn®? ^3^1^ 
f I 

HR^T: Pf>^T^4cf \\^\\ 

Dhritarashtra Uvacha 

1. dharnuiksetre kuruksetre 
samaveta yuynisaxah 
mamakoh pandavas chai va 
kim akurmta sum jay a 

- On the holy plain, - in Kuruksetra, - 

assembled together, - desirous to fight, qTTrqTT: - rny peo¬ 

ple, TTu^q ‘1 - the sons of Pandu, ^ - and, qq - also, - what, 
3r|4q’ - did do, ^rsq-q- - O Sanjaya. 

Dhritarashtra said 

1. What did the sons of Pandu and also my people 
do when desirous to fight they assembled together 
on the holy plain of Kuruksetra, O Sanjaya ? 

In the entire Geeta this is the only verse which the blind 
old king Dhritarashtra gives out. All the rest of the seven- 
hundred stanzas are Sanjaya’s report on what happened on the 
Kuruksetra battle-field, just before the war. 

The blind old king is certainly conscious of the palpable 
injustices that he had done to his nephews, the Pandavas. Dhrita¬ 
rashtra knew the relative strength of the two armies, and there¬ 
fore, was fully confident of the larger strength of his son’s army. 
And yet, the viciousness of his past and the consciousness of the 
crimes prepetrated, seem to be weighing heavy upon the heart 
of the blind king and so he has his own doubts on the outcome 
of this war. He asks Sanjaya to explain to him what is happen¬ 
ing on the battle-field in Kuruksetra. Vyasa had given Sanjaya 
the powers to see and listen to happenings in the far off Kuru- 
ksetra even while he was sitting beside Dhritarashtra in the 
Palace at Hastinapur. 

' Vyasa was a complete artist. Unhurriedly he works on; 
nowhere is he hasty. In almost every stanza, he not only exhibits 
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his literary mastery over the use of words, but also employs 
them with such precision that often his simple-looking words, 
in their right context, talk volumes to all careful students. In 
the second line, where Dhritarashtra enquires as to what had 
happened on the battle-field by putting “my people” before 
”Pandavas” he gave out a clear note of his greater love for his 
own children than for his nephews. 

ma irii 

Sanjaya Uvacha 
2. drstva tu pandavanikarn 

vyudham duryodhemas tada 
acaryarn upasamgarnya 
raja vacanatn ahravit 

Having seen, ^ - indeed, - the army of the 

Pandavas, oT^i - in battle array, - Duryodhana, f=r?l - then, 

- the teacher, - having approached, Tjjff - the 

king, - speech, - said. 

Sanjaya said 

2. Having seen the army of the Pandavas drawn 
up in battle array, King Duryodhana then approached his 
teacher (Drona) and spoke these words. 

From this stanza onwards, we have the report of Sanjaya 
upon what he saw and heard in the war-front at Kuruksetra. 
'^hen Duryodhana, saw the Pandava-forces arrayed for the 
battle, though they were less in number than his own forces, 
yet the tyrant felt his sclf-confidence draining away. As a child 
would run to its parents when in fright, so too Duryodhana, 
unsettled in his mind, runs to his teacher, Dronacharya. When 
our motives are impure and our cause unjust, however well- 
equipped we may be, our minds should necessarily feel softened 
and agitated. This is the mental condition of all tyrants and 
lusty dictators. 

By using the simplest of words, Vyasa has a knack of 
bringing out a wealth of detail regarding the mental traits of his 
characters. The stanza says that Duryodhana approached his 
teacher, and “the King said”. The implication is that although 
Duryodhana as a disciple ran to the protection of his teacher, 
when he started talking, he talked with kingly vanity and not with 
the modesty and reverence that a disciple should show towards 
his teacher. 
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qrort qr^g^irnmrirni ^ i 

^ ftnsRvr n?n 

3. pasyaitam panduputranam 

acarya mahatim camum 
vyudham drupadaputrem 
tava sisyena dhimata 

- Behold, - this, - of the sons of Pandu, 

- O teacher, - great, - army, “ arrayed, 

- son of Drupada,V^ftTc^- by your disciple, wise, 

3. “Behold, O Teacher! this mighty army of the 
sons of Pandu, arrayed by the son of Drupada, thy wise 
disciple. 

It is indeed stupid of Duryodhana to point out to Drona 
the army formation of the Pandavas. Later on also we shall 
find Duryodhana talking too much and that is a perfect symp¬ 
tom indicating the inward fears of the great king over the final 
outcome of the unjust war. There is an instinctive taunt in 
Duryodhana’s words to his aged teacher, from which the cruel 
tyrant could not keep away. At moments of high tension, an 
individual’s words give clear indications of his essential mental 
nature. He hints at the foolishness of his teacher who had taught 
the Science of war to an undeserving student like the son of 
Drupada who was now standing ready to make use of his know¬ 
ledge of war against his own teacher. 

n^n 

4. aini sura mahesvasa 

bhimarjunasama yudhi 
yuyudhano viratas ca 

drupadas ca maharathah 

- Here, - heroes, Tr|^s:Tr?FrT: - mighty archers, 

^pqrr:" equal to Bhima and Arjuna, - in battle, - Yuyu- 

dhana, - Virata, ^ - and, - Drupada, - and, - 

of the great car. 

4. “Here are heroes, mighty archers, equal in 
battle to Bhima and Arjuna, Yuyudhana^ Virata and 
Drupada, each commanding eleven-thousand archers. 

nstn 

5. dhristaketus cekitanah 

kasirajas ca viryavan 
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purujit kuntibhojas ca 

saihyas ca narapungavali 

- Dhrstaketu, - Cckiiana, - king of 

Kasi, ^ - and, cfrq'^R- Valiant, - Purujit, ^f^cT'^PT: - 

Kuntiblioja, ^ - and, - Saibya, ^ - and, - the best 

of men. 

5. “Dhrstaketu, Cekitan, and the Valiant king 
of Kasi, Purujit and Kiintibhoj and Saibya, the best of 
men. 

6. yudhamanyus ca Vikranta 

uttamaujos ca viryavan 
saubhhadro draupadeyas ca 
sarva eva maharatliah 

- Yudhamanu, ^ - and, - the strong, 

Uttamauja, ^ - and, ~ the brave, ^V^ST: - tlie son of 

Subhadra, XTrt^T: - the son of Draupadi, ^ - and, - all, 
iTcf - even, - men commanding each 11000 archers. 

6. “The strong Yudliamanyu and the brave 
Uttamaujas, the son of Subhadra (Abhimanyu, the son 
of Subhadra and Arjuna) and the sons of Draupadi, all 
of them were divisional Commanders. 

In these three stanzas, we have a list of names of all those 
who are noted personalities in the Pandava army. Duryodhana 
reviewing his enemies standing- in formation recognises very 
many noted men of war functioning as maharothas in the Pandava 
forces. A niaharathi is one who is in charge of a group of 11,000 
archers which formed a Division in the ancient Hindu army. 

Arjuna and Bhima were accepted men of war, noted for 
archery and strength. These enumerated heroes were, says Duryo¬ 
dhana, each as great as Arjuna and Bhima, the implication being 
that though the Pandava forces were less in number, the indi¬ 
vidual effectiveness was much greater than the larger and better 
equipped army of the Kanravas. 

Yuyudhana was Krishna's charioteer who is also called 
later on in the Geeta by his other name—Satyaki. Virata was the 
king of the Matsyas, living on the sacred land between the Jamuna 
and the Saraswati and in whose palace the Pandava brothers, 
with their wife Draupadi, took shelter during their one year’s 
life incognito. Drupada was the king of the Panchala Desa,, 
father-in-law of the Pandavas. 
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Dhristaketu was the king of the Cedis and the brother- 
in-law of Nakula. Cekitana was a warrior in the Pandava forces. 
The king of Kasi was a tribal chieftain whose capital was on the 
banks of the Ganges near modern Banaras. Purujit and Kunti- 
bhoja were both brothers, and the latter had adopted Kunti, 
who later married King Pandu and became the famous mother 
of the Pandavas. Saibya was the king of the Sibi tribe. 

Yudhamanyu and Uttamaujas were both prominent local 
chieftains who had thrown in their lot with the Pandava forces. 
Saubhadra, the son of Subhadra, the sister of Sri Krishna given 
in marriage to Arjuna, was Abhimanyu, who exhibited super¬ 
human heroism and ultimately died fighting in the great war 
against terrible odds. Draupadeyas were the sons of Draupadi, 
the five Pandavas had each a son born to him of Draupadi. 

All these 17 warriors were each in charge of a battalion 
constituted of 11,000 archers. 

§ Mwt q enfesfta i 

arqspT arfaatfw # iivsii 

7. asmakam tu visista ye 

Ian nihodha dvijottama 
nayaka mama sainyasya 

samjnartham tan bravimi te 

- Ours, 5 - also, - the best, ^ - who (those), 

rTM - thv)se, - know (thou) - (O) best among the 

twice-born, - the leaders, - my, - of the army, 

- for information, rfTT - them, - speak, ^ - to thee. 

7. “Know also, O best among the twice-born! 
the najnes of those who are the most distinguished amongst 
ourselves, the leaders of my army; these I name to thee 
for thy information. 

Addressing his master as “the best among the twice-born,” 
Duryodhana now repeats the names of the distinguished heroes 
in his own army. A weak man, to escape from his own mental 
fears, would try to whistle to himself; this is clearly seen when 
a lonely coward crosses a dark deserted by-lane in a town or when 
he tries to enter a neglected house all alone. The guilty con¬ 
science of the tyrant king had undermined all his mental strength. 
The more he realized the combined strength of the great per¬ 
sonalities arrayed in the opposite enemy camp, the more abjectly 
nervous he felt in spite of the fact that his own army was also 
manned by highly competent heroes. In order to revive him¬ 
self he wanted the assuring words of encouragement from his 
teacher and elders. But when Duryodhana met Drona, the 
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Acharya chose to remain silent and the helpless king had to find 
for himself new means of encouragement to revive his own 
drooping enthusiasm. Therefore, he started enumerating the 
great leaders in his own army. 

When a person thus has completely lost his morale due 
to the heavy burden of his own crimes weighing on his conscience 
it is but natural that he loses all sense of proportion in his words. 
At such moments of high tension an individual clearly exhibits 
his true mental culture. He addresses his own teacher as “the 
best among the twice-born.” 

A Brahmin is considered as “twice-born” because of his 
spiritual inner development. When born from his mother’s 
womb man comes into the world only as the animal called man. 
Thereafter through study and contemplation he gains more and 
more discipline over his mind and as a result of his achievements 
in self-perfection he is considered as being born again, for a 
second time, out of his mental shackles, and such a perfected, 
well-disciplined and cultured Hindu is called a Brahmin. 

In an earlier stanza* Duryodhana had indicated that the 
officers manning the Pandava forces, were, almost all of them, 
students of Dronacliarya. These statements together imply 
that his teacher’s Brahmin-heart should necessarily beat softly 
in love for his own great disciples. A hint was thus thrown in the 
earlier stanza to suggest Duryodhana’s lack of confidence in 
his own teacher. Here, in the couplet under discussion, this 
doubt is confirmed. After all, Drona is a Brahmin by birth and 
as such he must have a greater share of softness of heart. More¬ 
over the enemy lines are fully manned by his own dear students. 
As a shrewd dictator, Duryodhana entertained liis own shameless 
doubts about the loyalty of his own teacher. 

Tliis is but an instinctive fear which is natural with all 
men of foul motives and crooked dealings. When wc are not 
ourselves pure, we will project our own weaknesses and impurities 
on others who are working around us as our subordinates. The 
stanzas throw more and more light and shade upon the ugly 
features of the distorted mental picture of the Kaurava chief. 

^ nc;M 

8. bhavan hhismas ca karrtas ca 
krpas ca samitimjayah 
asvatthama vikarnas ca 
saumadattis tathai va ca 


^ Chapter stanza 3 
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- Yourself, -Bhisma, =^-and, - Kama, -and, 

fTH’: - Krpa, ^ - and, ^Tf^rwiiT: - victorious in war, - 

Aswalihama, son of Dronacharya, : - Vikarna, ^ - and, 

- the son of Scniiadaila, rf^T - thus, - oven, ^ - and. 

8. “Yourself and Bhisma, and Kama and also 
Kripa, the victorious in war; Aswatthama, Vikarna and 
so also the son of Somadatta. 

Though Duryodhana in his mental hysteria got slightly upset 
at the subjective onslaught of his own brutal motives and past 
crimes, like a true dictator that he was, he regained his balance in 
no time. The moment he had spilt out in his insulting arrogance, 
the term “twice-born“ in addressing his tcaclier he realised that 
he had over-stepped the bounds of discretion. Perhaps, the cold 
silence of the revered Acharya spoke amply to Duryodhana. 

The tyrant king immediately switches ofl’ the topic and 
starts enumerating the list of heroes in his own army. 

In this list, to court the favour of Drona and to humour 
him back to a more happy composure, Duryodhana mentions 
Dronacharya himself at the top of the list, even before the name 
of Bhisma. Again, it is interesting to note here that he qualifies 
Kripa, the brother-in-law of Drona, with a rather high-sounding 
qualification as “the victorious in war." Not satisfied even with 
this, the assiduous diplomat Duryodhana names Aswatthama, 
Drona’s own son. Out of these seven names that are mentioned, 
three are Drona, his brother-in-law and his son, as though Drona 
and his family alone had the monopoly of heroism and chivalry 
in the vast army of the Kauravas. The very exaggeration clearly 
indicates that Duryodhana did not mean anything sincerely 
but his only intention was to bring the great Acharya to a plea¬ 
santer mental mood. 

^ n e u 

9. an ye ca hahavah sura 

madarthe tyaktajiviiah 
nanasastrapraharanah 
sarve yuddhavisaradah 

- Others, ^ - and, - many, - heroes, ^^^-for 

my sake, - who have given up their lives, 

- armed with various weapons and missiles, all, 

“ well-skilled in battle. 

9. “And many other heroes also who are deter¬ 
mined to given up their lives for my sake, armed with 
various weapons and missiles, all well-skilled in battle. 
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One rnay wonder why Duryodhana was so exhaustive 
and precise in his list of the great heroes on the Pandava side 
while he was so negligent in repealing the najucs of tlie com¬ 
mandants in his own forces. Even when he counted, as he did 
in the last stanza, he had repeated but four minor names ignoring 
the greater personalities in the Kaurava forces. Most probably, 
during the king s talk with Drona, these were the only important 
army officers who happened to come in liis view, and Duryo- 
dliana, in the state of his mental agitation, could only repeat 
the names of those who were around him at that moment, failing 
to recapitulate the mightier persons in his army. 

He immediately realises the incompleteness of his state¬ 
ment and so in this stanza he vaguely covers up his omission 
by declaring, “innumerable other heroes also are here, deter¬ 
mined to lay down their lives for my sake.'’ 

The peculiar use of the word "’^Tyakta-jceritair can be 
interpreted in two ways. A softer one by implication is deter¬ 
mined to lay down their lives’ and the other one more direct is 
Those who have already discarded their lives.' In this latter 
sense, this expression of Duryodhana serves as an example of 
perfect ‘dramatic irony’, as all of them within a short time were 
to die on the battle-field. 

The incorrigible vanity of the dictatorial tyrant is amply 
clear when he arrogates to himself the stupendous honour that 
such a vast array of heroes had come ready to lay down their 
lives for “my sake.” To all careful students of the Maha- 
bharata, it cannot be very difficult to estimate how many of these 
great veterans would have thrown in their lot with Duryodhana 
had it not been for the fact that Bhisma—the grandsire—^was 
fighting in the ranks of the Kauravas, 

N 

inon 

10 . aparyaptam tad asmakam 

balam bhismabhiraksitam 
paryaptam tvidam etesam 
balam bhlmabhiraksitam 
- Insufficient, - that, ours,^ - army, 

- protected by Bhisma, - sufficient, 5 -while, ^^-this, 
TT^t - their, ^ - army, - protected by Bhima. 

10. “This army of ours defended by Bhisma is 
insufficient, whereas that army of theirs defended by Bhima 
is sufficient. Or, 

“This army of ours protected by Bhisma is un¬ 
limited, whereas that army of theirs protected by Bhima 
is limited. 
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In the art of warfare then known among the ancient Hindus, 
each army had, no doubt, a commander-in-chief, but he had 
also a powerful man of valour, courage and intelligence, who 
functioned as the “defender.” In the Kaurava forces, Bhisma 
officiated as the defender and in the Pandava forces Bhima held 
the same office. 

To play upon the luxurious possibilities of the pregnant 
vocabulary is a special privilege of all Sanskrit poets, and here 
we have an example of the same. The word "Paryaptam" has 
two meanings (a) sufficient and (b) measurable. Both these 
meanings can be read in the stanza and each would illumine for 
us a dilferent facet of Duryodhana’s mental condition. 

One is the direct meaning that the army defended by 
Bhisma is ‘unlimited’ while that protected by Bhima is ‘limited.’ 
This meaning is suggested by Anandagiri, the elucidator of 
Acharya Sankara’s commentary. But Sridhara Swami gives 
the other meaning and makes the stanza state that although 
Bhisma is the protector of the Kaurava forces, Duryodhana is 
feeling that it is ‘insufficient’ to win a victory; while the Pan¬ 
dava forces, although guarded by a comparatively insignificant 
warrior like Bhima are ‘sufficient’ in as much as the Pandava 
fighters are inspired by the high aims of Dharma for which they 
arc fighting. 

Anyway, both the interpretations give us the two different 
facets of Duryodhana’s mind. Perhaps, in one way, he is feeling 
extremely confident because, although his cause is poor and weak, 
Bhisma is the protector of his army and, therefore, success is 
assured. At the same time, his conscience weighs heavy with 
guilt because of the crimes that he had consciously done in the 
past. He therefore^, feels that his army had nothing for which 
would inspire the personnel to their maximum efficiency. The 
Pandava forces, though less in number, have a righteous cause to 
fight for. Thus when an army fights for a nobler cause every 
soldier fights as an inspired martyr. 

We go into such details only to bring out the subtle varie¬ 
ties of meaning which can be expressed when Sanskrit is used 
by a literary amster as great as Yyasa. 

>9 NS 

^ tT5r 

11. ayanesu ca sarvesu 

yathabhagam avasthiiah 
bhismam eva bhiraksantu 
bhavantah sarva eva hi 

“ In the divisions of the army, ^ - and, ^*#<1 - in all,. 
jpsTmpf - according to division, - being stationed, 
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Bhisma, - alone, - protect, ST^: - ye, 'ET# - all, 

- even, ff - indeed, 

11. “Therefore do ye all, stationed in your res¬ 
pective positions in the several divisions of the army, pro¬ 
tect Bhisma alone.” 

After thus expressing in a soliloquy, his own estimate of 
the relative strength and merit of the two forces, now arrayed, 
ready for a total war, the king in Duryodhana rises above his 
own mental clouds of desperation to shoot forth his imperial 
orders to his army officers. He advises them that each comman¬ 
dant must keep to his position and fight in disciplined order, 
and all of them should spare no pains to see tliat the revered 
Bhisma is well-protected. Perhaps, Duryodhana suspects that 
the lusty force that he had mobilised is an ill assorted hetero¬ 
geneous army constituted of the various tribal chieftains and kings 
of distant lands and that the strength of such an army could be 
assured, only when they hold on to a united strategy in all their 
various manoeuvres. Synchronisation of the different operations 
is the very backbone of an army's success, and in order to bring 
about this, as a true strategist, Duryodhana is instructing his 
various Commanders working at their different wings to enter¬ 
tain and work out the single policy of protecting Bhisma. 

Again, this declaration clearly shows how much Duryo¬ 
dhana had realised the unquestionable importance of Bhisma 
for his army’s efficiency. Bhisma was considered by Duryodhana 
as the very heart of his army, not only because of the Grandsire’s 
prowess and wisdom, but also because, as the Kaurava chief 
realised, the different kings and warriors had joined his side, 
because of their reverence for Bhisma—the most adored and 
respected warrior of those chivalrous days. If Bhisma was out 
of the picture, the so-called allies were sure to lose heart and 
desert the Kaurava ranks. Hence, Duryodhana’s anxiety for the 
safety of Bhisma and his special instructions, that all should, 
without deserting their posts, always guard Bhisma. 

f’s?®: Pram?: i 

Pra?r>5#: 

12. tasya samjanayan harsam 

kuruvrddhah pitamahah 
simhanadam vinadyo ccaih 

sankham dadhmau pratapavan 

^ - His (Duryodhana’s), - causing, - joy, 

- older of the Kurus, fTcfPTf: - grandfather, - 

lion’s roar, - having sounded, - loudly, - a conch, 
- blew, - the glorious. 
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12. His glorious grandsire (Bhisma) the oldest 
of the Kauravas, in order to cheer Duryodhana, now 
sounded aloud a lion’s roar and blew his conch. 

All the while that Duryodhana was busy making a fool of 
himself and in his excitement putting all the great officers of his 
army into an uncomfortable mood of desperate unhappiness, 
Bhisma was standing, not too far away, and observing the piti¬ 
able confusions of the tyrant. The revered grandsire noticed, 
intelligently, in Dronacharya’s silence, the outraged temper of 
a man of knowledge and action. He realised that the situation 
could be saved only if all those assembled there were jerked out 
of their mental pre-occupations. The more they were let alone 
with their own revolting thoughts against Duryodhana, the more 
they would become ineffectual officers in the army for the immi¬ 
nent battle. Understanding this psychology of the officers under 
his command, the great Marshall Bhisma took up his war-bugle 
(conch) and blew it, sending forth roaring wiaves of confidence 
into the hearts of the people manning the array. 

This action of Bhisma, though performed by him out of 
pity for Duryodhana’s mental condition, amounted to an act 
of aggression almost amounting to the ‘first-bullet-shot’ in modern 
warfare. With this lion-roar, the Mahabharata war was actually 
started, and for all historical purposes the Kaurovas had there¬ 
by become the aggressors. 

13. tat ah sankhas ca bheryas ca 

panavanakagomukhoh 
sahasai vd bhyahanyania 
sa sabdas tumulo bhavat 

rTcf: - Then, - conches, ^ - and, - kettle-drums, ^ - 
and, - tabors, drums and cow-horns, rr^ - 

quite suddenly, - blared forth, - that, - sound, 

- tremendous, - was. 

13. Then (following Bhisma) conches and kettle¬ 
drums, tabors, drums and cow-horns blared forth quite 
suddenly and the sound was tremendous. 

All the commanders were no doubt in high tension, and 
as soon as they heard the Marshall’s bugle, individually, each 
one of them took up his instrument and sounded the battle-cry. 
Thus, conches and kettle-drums, tabors and trumpets, bugles 
and cow-horns, all burst forth into a challenging war-call, which 
Sanjaya, half-heartedly, describes as “tremendous.” Later on, 
we shall find that when this challenge was replied to by the 
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Paiidavas, the sound was described *by Sanjaya as ‘terrific,’ 
^‘resounding throughout heaven and earth, and rending the 
hearts of the Kauravasy Here is another instance to prove 
that Sanjaya was, evidently, a moral objector to the war-aim of 
Duryodhana. Therefore, we have in him a most sympathetic 
reporter of the message of the Lord at the battle-front as given 
out in His Song Divine. 

tnr: i 

14. tat ah svetair hayair yukte 
mahati syandane sthitau 
madhavah pandavas cai \a 

divyau sankhau pradadhmatuh 

TT: - Then, - with white, - horses, - yoked, 
magnificent, in the chariot, seated, - Madhava, 
- Pandava, the son of Pandu, ^ - and, tr^ - also, - 
divine, - conches, - blew. 

14. Then, also, Madhava and the son of Pandu, 
seated in their magnificent chariot, yoked with white horses, 
blew their divine conches. 

Continuing the report upon the war-front, Sanjaya is taking 
up now the description of the Pandava side. The detailed back¬ 
ground so elaborately painted so far by Vyasa was only to pro¬ 
vide a perfect setting against which the two main great characters 
of the Geeta could be brought to play their part. The wealth 
of detail that has been so lavishly squandered in expressing a 
simple fact that from the Pandava-side Krishna and Arjuna 
answered the battle-cry, clearly shows where Sanjaya's sympa¬ 
thies lay. Here the description “sitting in the ma^inificent chariot, 
harnessed with white horses, Madhava and Arjuna blew their 
conches ‘divine’ ” clearly echoes the hope lurking in the heart 
of Sanjaya that due to the apparent contrast in the two descrip¬ 
tions, perhaps even at this moment Dhritarashtra may be per¬ 
suaded to withdraw his sons from the war front. 

q>i5 mvtn 

15. pancajanyam hrsikeso 

devadattam dhanamjayah 
pamdram dadhmau mahasankham 
bhimakarma vrkodarah 


Verse 19 same Chapter. 
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- (The conch named) Panchajanya, - (the 

Lord of the senses) Krishna, - (the conch named) 

Devadatta, - (the victor of wealth) Arjuna, - (the 

conch named) Paundra, - blew, - great conch, 

- doer of terrible deeds, - (wolf-bellied) Bhima. 

15. Hrisikesa blew the Pancajanya and Dhanam- 
jaya (Aijuna) blew the Devadatta and Vrikodara (Bhima), 
the doer of terrible deeds, blew the great conch, named 
Paundra. 

In his description of the Pandava array, Sanjaya is very 
particular to mention even the name of each warrior's special 
conch. Pancajanya was blown by Krishna. 

Hrsikesa is the name of the Lord and it has often been 
described as meaning the ‘Lord of the Senses.' But this is accord¬ 
ing to an old derivation: Hrsika+lsa~*‘'‘hord of the Senses.” 
But the word Hrsika is an obscure one. The modern commenta¬ 
tors prefer to explain it as Hrs-{-Kesha^""Wdi\\ng strong up¬ 
right hair.” This may not fit in with the orthodox description 
of Krishna on the charioteer’s seat, but it need not be under¬ 
stood that Krishna had a close crop for the war; it may be in¬ 
terpreted that due to the heavy breeze on the open plains of 
Kurukshetra the flowing hairs of the Lord got blown up and 
ruflflied. 

Pancajanya is a conch made out of a demon called Panca- 
jana. Dhanamjaya means a ‘winner of wealth’ and it is a title 
of Arjuna. Devadatta is the name of the conch which was given 
to him by God-Indra who was his divine father. Vrikodara 
means ‘wolf-bellied’; Bhima was notorious for his great appetite. 
The term Bhimakarma as an epithet qualifying Bhima is a play 
upon his name, and means ‘terrible.’ 

TTSfT ( 

16. anantavijayam raja 

kuntiputro yudhisthira 
nakulah sahadevas ca 
sughosamanipuspakau 

^rq’r^ff^jrq-fr - (the conch named) Anantavijayam, - the 
king, son of Kunti, - Yudhishthira, - 

Nakula, - Sahadeva, - and, - conches 

named Sughosha and Manipushpaka. 

16. The king Yudhisthira, the son of Kunti, blew 
the Anantavijaya; Nakula and Sahadeva blew the Sughosha 
and the Manipushpaka, 
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Ananta-Vijayam is the conch beJonging to the eldest of 
the Pandava brothers Yudhishthira, and it literally means 
‘everlasting victory.’ Sughosha meaning “sweet toned” is the 
conch of Nakula, and Sahadeva’s bugle is called Manipushpaka 
meaning ‘gem-flowered.’ These names in themselves need not 
have any symbolical meaning as some commentators would like 
to establish. There are some who would like to read in these 
specific names of the five conches of the Pandavas and the 
sixth one of Krishna, a symbolical representation of the six 
Mystical centres {Chakras) described by the Tn^rz-Sastars. This 
interpretation, though ingenious, does not appeal to our 
aestheticism. 

c o 

17. kasyas ca paramesvasah 
sikhandi ca maharathah 
dhrstadyimmo viratas ca 
saiyakis ca aparajitah 

- Kasya, the king of Kasi, ^ - and, - an ex¬ 
cellent archer, - Sikhandi, ^ - and, - mighty group- 

leader, - Dhristadyumna, T^'71Z: - Virata, ^ -and, ^rr^rftF:- 

Satyaki, - and, - unconquered. 

17. The king of Kasi, an excellent archer, Sikhandi, 
the mighty commander of eleven thousand archers, Dhrista¬ 
dyumna and Virata and Satyaki, the unconquered. 

^inr: qfqefb?# i 

18. drupado draupadeyas ca 

sarvasah prthivipatc 
sauhhadras ca mahahahiih 

sankhan dadhmuh prthak-prthak 

51^: - Drupada, - the sons of Draupadi, - and, 

all, - O Lord of Earth, - son of Subhadra 

(Abhimanyu),^ -and, - the mighty armed, -conches, 

: - blew, - respective. 

18. Drupada and the sons of Draupadi, O Lord 
of the Earth, and the son of Subhadra, the mighty armed, 
blew their respective conches. 

In these stanzas we have the enumeration of the great 
MaharathaSj Battalion-Commanders, who with enthusiasm 
loudly blew their conches again and again in an ascending cadence. 
The arrow that ultimately felled Bhisma in the Mahabharata- 
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war came from Sikhandi. The charioteer of Krishna, who was 
also a Battalion-Commander in the Pandava army, was called 
Satyaki. 

The report is addressed to Dhritarashtra and it is indicated 
by Sanjaya’s words, “Oh Lord of the earth.” 

H UTcTTTBf Fit fI 

^ ?sirij7!T5^ men 

19. sa ghoso dhartarastranam • 
hridayani vyadarayat 
nabhas ca prthivim cai xa 
tumulo \yammadayau 

- that, ^"tqr: - uproar, - Dhritarashtras' party, 

- hearts, rent, JTW: - sky, - and, qfq^r-earth, 

and, - also, - tumultuous, ssT^T^TR^^-nuide to reverberate. 

19. That tumultuous sound rent the hearts of 
(the people of) Dhritarashtra’s party, and made both heaven 
and earth reverberate. 

From the fourteenth, stanza onwards Sanjaya gives us in. 
all detail an exhaustive description of the Pandava forces, and 
he spares no pains to bring into the mind of Dhritarashtra a 
vivid understanding of the superiority of the Pandava forces. 
Perhaps, the Minister hopes that his blind king would realise 
the disastrous end and now at least will send forth a command 
to end the fratricidal war. 

Jn the stanza under discussion, Sanjaya says that the sound 
raised by the Pandava battle-cry resounded in the battle-field and 
rose up to echo in space. By his super-sensuous vision Sanjaya 
is detecting in the face of the Kauravas their reaction to this 
enthusiastic reply of the Pandavas. This stanza can be compared 
with verse 13 wherein Sanjaya described the Kaurava challenge. 

«n^: irou 

C "O ' 

20 . atha vyaxasthitan dvstva 

dbartarastran k apidh vajah 
praxrtte sastrasampale 

dhanur udyamya pandavali 

21. hrsikesam iada vakyam 

idam aha mohipate 

- now, - standing arrayed, - seeing, stItT- 

TT^TT - Dhritarashtra’s party, - monkey-ensigned, 
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about to begin, - discharge ot weapons, - bow, - 

having taken, - the son of Pandu, - to Hrisikcsa. 

- then, ^qqiT - words, - this, - said, - O Lord 

of Earth. 


20-21. Then, seeing the people of DhritaraslUra's 
party standing arrayed and the discharge of weapons about 
to begin, Arjuna, the son of Pandu, whose ensign was a 
monkey, took up his bow and said these words to Krishna 
(Hrisikesa), O Lord of Earth. 

In this one and a half verses we have a description of the 
arrival of the hero of the Mahabharata war, Arjuna, on the 
battle-field. The exact time and nature of his entry are precisely 
noted here. The shooting had not yet started. But it was immi¬ 
nent. It was the most tense moment; the crisis had risen to 
its highest pitch. It was at this moment that Arjuna, whose 
ensign was that of Hanumanji said the following words to Lord 
Krishna. 


In those ancient days of chivalrous warfare each honoured 
hero had his own personal flag carrying on it conspicuously a 
well-recognised symbol. By the flag flying on the chariot, the 
enemy could recognise who was the occupant of the chariot. 
A hero was not generally shot at by an ordinary soldier, but each 
fought with his equal on the battle-field. This system of carrying 
a symbol to recognize individuals in the battle-field is fiiithfully 
followed even in modern warfare. A high ofTiciai’s vehicle carries 
symbols of the officer's designation on its very number-plate; 
on the very uniform enough details arc pinned on to recognize the 
wearer and identify him, Arjuna's ensign was that of a monkey. 


The stanza also gives us, in hasty strokes, the information 
that Arjuna was impatient to start the righteous w^ar. He had 
raised his instrument of war, his bow', indicating his readiness 
to fight. 


N9 

n^nii 


Arjuna Uvaca 

21. senayor ubhayor maditye 

raiham sthapaya mecyuta 

22. yavadetan nirikse ham 

yoddhukaman avasthitan 
kair may a saha yoddhavyam 
asmin ranasamudyame 
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%?r4t; - Of the armies, - of both, - in the middle, 
TST»T - car, - place, % - my, - O Acyuta, (O unfailing, 
Krishna), - while, trrrtJT - these, - behold, 5rf»T -1, 4te- 
^rnrr'T - desirous of fighting, - standing, - with whom, 

rr^TT - by me, - together, - must be fought, ?rf?rT?r - in 

this, - eve of battle. 

Arjuna Said 

21-22. In the midst of the two armies, place my 
chariot, O Acyuta! that J may behold those who stand 
here desirous of fighting and, on this eve of battle, let me 
know with whom must I fight. 

Here we hear Arjuna’s soldier-like command to his chario¬ 
teer to drive and place the vehicle between the two armies so 
that he may see and recognize the various heroes whom he has 
to meet and fight in the great war. In expressing thus a wish 
to review the enemy lines the great hero is vividly expressing 
his daring and chivalry, his great courage and firm determination, 
his adventurous readiness and indomitable energy. Upto this 
point in the story, Arjuna, the invincible hero Of the Mahabharata, 
was in his own true clement unaffected by any mental hysteria. 

Krishna is addressed here as Acyuta meaning “never- 
failing”: “never-falling”: “one who knows no Slip.” 

TTcf^ ^r: n ^ ? n 

23. yotsyamanan avekse ham 
ya etc tra samagalah 
dhartarastrasya durbuddher 
yuddhe priyaeikirsavah 

- With the object of fighting, - observe, 

T, - who, - those, - here, (in this Kurukshetra), - 

assembled, - of the son of Dhritarashtra, - of 

the evil-minded, - in the battle^ - wishing to please. 

23. For I desire to observe those who are assembled 
here for the fight, wishing to please in battle the evil-minded 
son of Dhritarashtra. 

This verse only reinforces our impression of Arjuna gathered 
in the previous lines. He is giving the reason why he wants to 
review the enemy lines. As a man of action he did not want to 
take any undue risk and so wanted to see for himself who were 
the low-minded, power-mad, greed-ridden men who had joined 
the forces of the Kauravas, supporting the palpably tyrannical 
and evidently unjust cause of the unscrupulous Duryodhana. 
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These great men of the time of Mahabharata, who had 
joined the Kaurava forces, were certainly no great champions 
of any noble cause and Iheir only aim was to please Duryodhana, 
the most powerful tyrant of that era. They must have "had their 
own expectations of gaining some material benefits, a share in 
the unrighteous looting of the Pandavas. Arjuna was anxious 
to meet those aggressors and immoral men of power who had 
assembled in the Kaurava lines, greedy to get a share in the spoils 
of the aggressive war callously waged. 

As we read the stanza, we can almost hear the great 
warrior's teeth grinding, as he spits out these hot words which 
express his mental estimate of his relentless cousin. 

^RcT I 

Sanjaya Uvaca 

24. evam ukto hrisikeso 

gudakesena bharata 
senpyor uhhayor madhye 
sihapayitva ralhotlamam 

- Thus, ' 3 '^Frr: - addressed, - Hrsikesa, ^- by 

(the conqueror of sleep, Arjuna) Gudakesa, - O Bharata, 
(descendentof king Bharata, Dhritarashtra),iT5TqT: - of the armies, 

- of both, - in the middle, - having stationed, 

- best of ciiariots. 

Sanjaya said 

24. Thus addressed by Gudakesa, O Bharata, 
Hrishikesa having stationed that best of chariots between 
the two armies. 

25. bhismadronapramukhatah 

sarvesam ca mahiksitam 
uvaca partha pasyai tan 
samavetan kurun iti 

- In front of Bhismaand Drona, -of all, 

^ - and, “ rulers of the earth, said, - O 

Partha, “behold, these, ^q^dl^T - gathered, 

Kurus, l[%-thus. 

25. In front of Bhisma and Drona, and all the 
rulers of the earth, said: “O Partha, behold these Kurus 
gathered together,” 
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Thus commanded by Arjuna, Krishna drove the splendid 
chariot and stopped it between the two armies. Gudakesa was 
a title by which Arjuna was known in the traditions of Maha- 
bharata. It is generally translated as ‘Lord of sleep’ (Gudaka-\- 
Isa). But unfortunately, there is no evidence to Justify this name 
in the exhaustive biography of Arjuna given in the great classic. 

We may conveniently accept another interpretation offered 
by a foreign commentator which means ‘with hair twisted into 
balls’ (Gi4da-{-kesa). Perhaps, in those days of long-hair fashion, 
during the war, the warriors by some indigenous process, got 
their Jiair knotted into small bundles, so that the heavy breeze 
of the Punjab plains would not ruflle the hair and send them 
across the archers’ eyes. In a war, vision is very important 
and even a moment’s winking, perhaps, might cost the hero 
his life. 

This interpertation seems to be quite intelligent and more 
acceptable than the traditional superstition that Arjuna had 
conquered sleep. To a certain extent, this Itrm can be applied 
to every man of intense adventurous activities, in as much as all 
such men of action, as compared with the generality of idlers, 
spend less number of hours in sleep. 

The term Bharata in the Stanza is addressed to Dhrita- 
rashtra for whose information Sanjaya is reporting the incidents 
taking place on the battle-field. 

Even the chariot described by Sanjaya does not escape 
an epithet, and he says, ‘the splendid chariot.' 

The Kaurava forces were arrayed in a bird-formation 
and from the previous descriptions we know that Bhishma and 
Drona along with Diiryodhana and others were naturally at the 
headquarters, which were almost at the geometrical centre of 
the array, representing the “body of the bird." In this Stanza, 
Sanjaya very beautifully hints at the exact position of the chariot 
placed between the two armies. At a point “facing Bhishma, 
Drona and all the rulers of the earth,” the Divine Charioteer 
pulled up the reins and brought the royal chariot to a halt. As 
a dutiful driver, Krishna says to Arjuna, “Behold O Partha! 
all the Kauravas gathered together.’’ These are the only words 
that Krishna has spoken in the entire first chapter : and these 
represent the sparks that set fire to and brought down the egoistic 
edifice of false valuations which the great hero had built for 
himself as a splendid dwelling place for his personality. Here¬ 
after, we shall find how' Arjuna reacted to this great challenge 
and ultimately got his entire “within" wrecked and shattered. 

Partha means ‘Son of Pritha’—a name of Arjuna; ‘Pritha’ 
was another name of Kunti; the Sanskrit term Partha also carries 
a flavour of the term Parthiva meaning ‘clay-made’ or ‘earth* 
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formed/ The suggestive implication of this term is very striking 
inasmuch as it connotes that the Geeta is the Song of Truth sung 
by the immortal to the mortal man Arjuna, man’s all-time re¬ 
presentative. 

26. latra pasyat sthitan part hah 
pitrn atha pitaniahan 
acaryan matidan hhralrn 
puiran pautran sakhims tatha 

TT - There, ^qrq-5 _ saw, ff-qrTTT - stationed, Tr4: - Partha, 

- fathers, - also, fqar^T^’T - grandfathers, - 

teachers, - maternal uncles, - brothers, - sons, 

qt-qR - grandsons, ^-^R - friends, - too. 

26. Then saw Partha stationed#there in both the 
armies, fathers and grandfathers, teachers, maternal uncles, 
brothers, sons, grandsons and friends too. 

^qqr qTqTf^> i 

27. svasuran suhreias cai va 

senayor ubhayor api 
' lau samiksya sa kaimteyah 

sarvan handhun avasthitan 

28. krpaya par ay a vis to 

visidann idani ahravit 

Fathers-in-law, - friends, ^-and, tier -also, 

- in armies, - (in) both, - also, - these, - 

having seen, ^:-he, - son of Kunti, - all, 

relatives, ^fT^TR - standing (arrayed), frw - by pity, qpRT - 
deep, - filled, fcTTr^ - sorrowfully, - this, - said. 

27-28. (He saw) Fathers-in-law and friends also 
in both the armies. Then the son of Kunti seeing all 
these kinsmen thus standing arrayed spoke thus sorrow¬ 
fully, filled with deep pity. 

Thus shown by Sri Krishna, Arjuna recognised in his 
enemy lines all his kith and kin, near and dear family members, 
brothers and cousins, teachers and grandsires, and almost all 
his acquaintances and friends. He recognised such intimate 
relations not only in the enemy lines, but even in his own army. 
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This sight perhaps brought to his mind for the first time the 
full realisation of the tragedies of a fratricidal war. As a warrior 
and a man of action, he did not, perhaps, till then fully realise 
the extent of sacrifice the society would be called upon to make 
in order that his ambition might be fulfilled or Duryodhana’s 
cruelties might be avenged. 

Whatever might have been the cause, the sight brought 
into his mind a flood of pity and compassion. 

Evidently, this was not an honest emotion. Had it been 
honest, had his pity and compassion been Buddha-like, natural 
and instinctive, he would have, even long before the war, behaved 
quite diflerently. This emotion which now Sanjaya glorifies as 
“pity” in Arjuna, is a misnomer. In the human heart, there is 
a great tendency always to glorify one's own weaknesses with some 
convenient angelic name and divine pose. Thus a rich man's 
vanity is misnamed as charity when he builds a temple in his 
own name with the secret aim of immortalising himself. Here 
also we find that the feeling of desperation that came in Arjuna's 
mind due to the complete shattering of his mental equilibrium 
has been misnamed and glorified as ‘pity.’ 

Arjuna had a long life of mental repressions which had 
created an infinite amount of dynamic energies seeking a field 
for expression. His mind got split up because of his egoistic 
evaluation of himself as the greatest hero of his time, and because 
of his anxious desire for a victorious end of the war. The pre¬ 
occupation of his mind, dreaming intensively, about the ultimate 
end of the war brought about a complete divorce between the 
subjective and the objective aspects of his mind.* 

Later on, in this chapter, we shall discover the various 
symptoms of this neurotic condition in him and his hysterical 
blabberings which are typical of such a mental patient. The 
endeavour in Chapter 1 of the Geeta is to give a complete case 
history of a patient suffering from the typical Arjuna-disease. 
The Bhagawat Geeta gives, as 1 said earlier, an extremely efficient 
Krishna-cure for this soul killing Arjuna-disease. 

?ar3TJi fwr ^i|cw 

Arjuna Uvaca 

28. drstve mam svajanam krsna 
yuyutsum samupasthitam 

- Having seen, - these, - kinsmen, fnsur - 

O Krishna, ■ eager to fight, - arrayed. 

* Refer to the General Introduction and the explanation with the 
help of the charts ‘A* and ‘B’. 
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Arjuna said 

28. Seeing these my kinsmen, O Krishna, arrayed, 
eager to fight, 

<» « 

it smr# ii5^5.n 

29. sidanti mama gatrani 

mukliam ca parisusyati 
vepathus ca sarire me 
romaharsas ca jayate 

Fail, my, - limbs, mouth, and, 

qfrgTGjrRr - is parching, - shivering, ^ - and, FRIT - in body, 
H - my, : - horripulation, ^ - and, - arise. 

29. My limbs fail and my mouth is parched, my 
body quivers and my hair stand on end. 

In these two stanzas, there is an exhaustive enumeration 
of the symptoms that the patient then could recognise in his 
own physical body as a result of his mental confusions. That 
which Sanjaya had glorified as ‘pity,’ when coming out of Arjuna’s 
own mouth gains a better realistic expression. Arjuna says that 
“seeing my kinsmen gathered here anxiously determined to 

fight, my limbs shiver_etc.” 

All these symptoms are described in the text-books of 
modern Psychology as typical symptoms of the mental disease 
named ‘anxiety-state-neurosis.’ 

tT ^ ^ Jr n?oll 

30. gandivam samsrate hastat 

tvak cai va paridahyate 
na ca saknomy avasthatum 
bhramativa ca me manah 

»rro#r?*^ - Gandiva, - slips, from (my) hand, 

(my) skin, ^ - and, - also, - burns all over, - not, 

^ - and, - I am able, - to stand, - seems 

whirling, ^ - and, # - my, iPT: - mind. 

30. The Gandiva-bow slips from my hand, and 
my skin burns all over; I am also unable to stand and my 
mind is whirling round as it were. 

Here Arjuna is adding some more details of the symptoms 
of his disease. Earlier we had a list of symptoms that mani¬ 
fested on the physical body. Now in this stairza, Arjuna tries 
to report recognised symptoms of his mal-adjustments at his 
mental level. 
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Not only that his mind is unsteady, agitated and chaotic, 
but that it has lost all its morale. It has come down to the stupid 
level of accepting and recognising superstitious omens portending 
disastrous failures and imminent sad consequences. Not only 
does,this stanza vividly picture to us his mental confusions but 
it also shows how far his discrimination has been drained off and 
his morale destroyed. 

fjTfiTHTfsr ^ qroxfiT I 

H ^ ii?in 

31. iiimittani ca pasyami 
viparitan i k esa va 
naca sreyo nupasyami 
liatva sxajanarn ahave 

f?rf^rFfT - Omens, ^ - and, q^f<T-1 see. f^qX>nffT - adverse, 

- O Keshava, - not, ^ - and, - good, ?r^7WTftr-(l) see. 

- killing, - our people, - in battle. 

31. And I see adverse omens, O Kesava. Nor do 

1 sec any good in killing my kinsmen in battle. 

In this state of mental confusion, when his emotions 
have been totally divorced from his intellect, the objective mind 
without the guidance of the subjective aspect runs wild and 
conics to an unintelligent conclusion. He says, ‘1 desire neither 
victory nor empire nor even pleasure.' It is a recognised fact 
that a patient of hysteria, when allowed to talk, will in a negative 
way express the very cause for the attack. For example, when 
a woman, hysterically raving, repeatedly declares with all em¬ 
phasis, that she is not tired of her husband, that she still respects 
him, that he still loves her, that there is no rupture between them, 
etc., she by these very words clearly indicates the exact cause for 
her mental chaos. 

Similarly, the very denials of Arjuna clearly indicate to 
all careful readers how and why he got into such a state of mental 
grief. He desired victory. He urgently wanted the Kingdom. 
He anxiously expected to win pleasures for himself and his 
relations. But the challenging look of the mighty Kaurava forces 
and the great and eminent warriors standing ready to fight 
shattered his hopes, blasted his ambitions, and undermined his 
self-confidence and he slowly developed the well-known Arjuna- 
disease which is the theme of the Geeta. 

1 

Kesava literally means ‘hairy one.’ But this description ’ 
of Krishna is quite contrary to the elaborate description of the 
Lord available to us in the entire Mahabharata. Traditionally, 
Krishna is represented as sweet in form, soft in flesh, round in 
shape, smooth in skin. This interpretation of the word can 
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be justified only as indicative of the luxurious dark curly hair 
on his crown. A description that only indicates that Krishna 
was not bald-headed, seems to be quite redundant and ineflectivc. 
Some commentators have pointed out, that Kesava is a spoilt 
term for Kleshva meaning ‘he who removes all Kleshas" —one 
who removes all our sufferings and sorrows. 

In a living language, words are often crushed out of shape 
and some of them that are long in use get worn off and acquire 
a new shape altogether. May be Kesava is a typical example of 
such words. 

32. na kankse vijayam krsna 

na CO rqjyatn sukhani ca 
kim no rajyena govinda 
kim hliogair jivitena va 

?T - not, - (I) desire, fc|5rw - Victory, - O Krishna, 
- not, ^ - and, - kingdom, - pleasures, ^-and, 

ftpr^T - what, iT: - to us, - by kingdom, - O Govinda, 

- what, - by pleasures, - life, - or. 

32. For I desire not victory, O Krishna, nor 
kingdom, nor pleasures. Of what avail is dominion to 
us, O Govinda? Of what avail are pleasures or even life? 

rm ^ i 

33. yesam arthe kanksitarn no 

rajyam bliogah sukhani ca 
te line vasthita yiiddhe 
pranams tyaktva dhanani ca 

of whose, sake, - (is) desired, - by us, 

TT^jqrr - kingdom, ^TiTT: - enjoyments, ^if^T - pleasures, ^ - and, 
# - they, - these, - stand, - in battle, - life, 

- having abandoned, - wealth, ^ - and. 

33. They for whose sake we desire kingdom, 
enjoyments and pleasures ^and here in battle, having 
renounced life and wealth. 

mm: 

34. acaryah pitarah putras 

tathai va ca pitamahah 
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matulah svasurah pautrah 
syalah sambandhinas tatha 

- Teachers, - fathers, - sons, - thus, - 
also, ^ - and, - grandfathers, - maternal uncles, 

- fathers-in-law, q't^r: - grandsons, TOW: - brothers-in- 
law, rnTm: - relatives, - as well as. 

34. Teachers, fathers, sons and also grandfathers, 
maternal uncles, fathers-in-law, grandsons, brothers-in- 
law and other relatives. 

Arjuna continues his arguments to Krishna against the 
advisability of such a civil war between the two branches of the 
same royal family. A Dharma^huniing Arjuna is here mentally 
manufacturing a case for himself justifying his own cowardly 
retreat from the post of duty where destiny had called upon 
him to act. 

He repeats what he has said earlier because Krishna with 
his pregnant silence is criticising Arjuna’s attitude. The pro¬ 
vocatively smiling lips of the Lord are whipping Arjuna into 
a sense of shame. He wants the moral support of his friend 
and charioteer to come to a conclusion that what he is feeling 
in his own mind is acceptable and just. But the endorsement 
and the intellectual sanction are not forthcoming from either 
the look of Krishna or the Lord’s words. 

35. etan na hantum icchami 

ghmto pi madhusudana 
api trailokyarajyasya 
hetoh kirn nu mahikrtc 

- These, ^ - not, - to kill, (I) wish, TOTlsfq- 

even if killed (by them), - O Madhusudana (the slayer of 

demon Madhu), ^rfq - even, - dominion over the 

three worlds, f - for the sake of, - how, ^ - then, - 

for the sake of the earth. 

35. These 1 do not wish to kill, though they kill 
me, O Madhusudana, even for the sake of dominion over 
the three worlds; how much less for the sake of the earth. 

Feeling that he had not expressed his case strongly enough 
to Krishna to make him come to this conclusion and assuming 
that it was because of this that the Lord had not giv^en his assent 
to it, Arjuna decided to declare with a mock spirit of renuncia¬ 
tion, that he had so much large heartedness in him that he would 
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not kill his cousins even if they were to kill him. The climax 
came when Arjuna, with a quixotic exaggeration, declared that 
he would not fight the war even if he were to win all the three 
worlds of the universe, much less so for the mere Hastinapur 
kingship. 

Govinda —This name of Krishna is explained in the Santi 
Parva according to the legend to Krishna’s ‘winning back the 
earth.’ “The origin of this name may be traced to this legend,” 
writes Bhandarkar, “but more probably Gois a later form 
of Goviffd, which in Rig Veda is used as an epithet for Indra in 
the sense of ‘the finder of the cows’.” 

36. nihatya dhartarastran nah 
ka pritih syaj janardana 
papam eva srayed asman 
hatvai tan atatayinah 

- Having slain, - son of Dhritarashtra, m - to 

us, ^ - what, - pleasure,FTR - maybe, -O Janardana 
(the destroyer of the Asura called Jana), qTqrr - sin, - only, 

- would take hold, - to us, fRT - having killed, 

- these, mcRTlftR - felons. 

36. Killing these sons of Dhritarashtra what 
pleasure can be ours, O Janardana? Sin alone will be 
our gain by killing these felons! 

In spite of all that Arjuna said so far Krishna is as silent 
as a sphinx, therefore, Arjuna, gives up his melodramatic ex¬ 
pression and assumes a softer appealing tone and takes the 
attitude of explaining in vain a serious matter to a dull-witted 
friend. This change of strategy becomes conspicuously ludi¬ 
crous when we notice Krishna’s continued silence !! 

In the first line of the stanza he explains to Krishna that 
no good can arise out of killing the sons of Dhritarashtra.... 
still the wooden-smile of Krishna docs not change and the 
Pandava hero in his shattered intelligence, tries to find a cause 
for Krishna’s attitude. Immediately, he remembers that the 
Kaurava brothers were behaving towards the Pandavas as felons. 
^Atatayinah' means felons, who deserve to be killed according 
to the Artha Sastra,* 

• Whether he be a preceptor, an old man, or a Veda-knowing Brahman 
if he comes in front as an Atatai (felon) he should be killed on the spot 
without a thought. There is no sin involved in killing a felon. (Manu. 
VIII—350. .351). 
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Shridhara Swami explains that those who have done six 
kinds of crimes towards others are felons. They are; who (1) 
set fire to the house of another person, or (2) poison him, or 
(3) with sword in hand fall upon him to kill and murder, or 
steal his (4) wealth or (5) land or (6) wife. The Kaurava-bro- 
thers had commiued all these felonies upon the Pandavas and, 
therefore, they deserved to be killed. But Arjuna here says that, 
according to the Dharma Sastra, non-killing is the fundamental 
principle of Hinduism and, therefore, ‘sin alone could be the 
reward’ for killing these felons. 

Here we find decadent Hinduism polluting its sacreef wisdom 
with the misinterpretations of hasty students and unintelligent 
followers. No doubt Sanatana Dharma rests upon a triple- 
foundation of Satyam (truthfulness), Ahimsa (non-violence), 
and Brahmacharya (self-restraint), but in the decadence of any 
religion, its scripture gets misconstrued and misinterpreted by the 
unintelligent folk who liave not been guided to a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of the great and immortal declarations. A philosophy, 
however great, cannot bless a generation unless its vital and 
active intelligence comes to wrestle with the ideas and the ideolo¬ 
gies propounded by that philosophy. Then and then alone can 
the intelligentsia of the era get the benefit of the sweet cultural 
fragrance of that philosophy. 

Arjuna is a typical member of the Hindu society of that 
age and clearly exhibits enough misunderstandings about the 
right import of the Sastras, although he is well-read in the sacred 
lore. The extent of Armna’s misunderstanding helps us to 
understand what motivate Vyasa to re-write the scriptures in 
the form of the Geeta, and successfully bring about a Hindu 
renaissance movement in that age. A revolution, always takes 
place upon a recognised Bible of that revolution. Just as, in 
our own times. Hitler’s Mein Kampf initiated Germany into 
National Socialism, Lincoln’s declarations ushered Democracy 
into America and Marx’s Das Capital paved the way for Commu¬ 
nism in Russia, we may say that the Bhagvat Geeta in the Maha- 
bharata kindled a Hindu revival movement in the Purnaic Age. 
Arjuna’s words here help us to capture a whiff of the poisonous 
atmosphere in which the sacred truths of our Upanishads had 
come to rot in the Vyasa-days. 

Sin is only a mistake committed by a misunderstood indi¬ 
vidual ego against its own Diviner Nature as the Eternal Soul. 
To act as the body or the mind or the intellect is not to'act up 
to the responsibilities of a man but it becomes an attempt to 
behave under the impulses like an animal. All those acts per¬ 
formed and motives entertained which create grosser mental 
impressions and thereby build stronger walls between our 
cognition of the Real Divine Spark in ourselves are called sins. 
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Arjuna’s seemingly learned objection to killing enemies 
is a misinterpretation of our Scripture and to have acted upon 
it would have been suicidal to our very culture. Therefore, 
Krishna refuses to show any sign cither of appreciation or cri¬ 
ticism of Arjuna’s stand. The Lord understands that his friend 
is raving hysterically and the best policy is to allow a mental 
patient first of all to bring out everything in his mind and thus 
exhaust himself. 

^ n?v&n 

37. tasman-na rlia vayam Iiantum 
dhariarasiran svahandhavan 
svajanam hi katliam hatva 
sukhinah syama madhava 

TfTTT - Therefore, T-(are) not, - justified, 
to kill, the son of Dhritarashtra, 

our relatives, - kinsmen, 1% - indeed, - how, - 

having killed, - happy, - may (we)be.FTT^ - Madhava. 

37. Therefore we should not kill the sons of Dhrita¬ 
rashtra, our relatives; for how can we be happy by killing 
our own people, O Madhava? 

Here Arjuna concludes his seemingly logical arguments 
which have got a false look of the Hindu scriptural sanction. 
More than deliberate blasphemers of a scripture, the unconscious 
misinterpreters of a sacred text are the innocent criminals who 
bring about the wretched downfall of its philosophy. Purring with 
the satisfaction of a cat in the kitchen, Arjuna in this verse is 
licking up his arguments all round and is coming to the dangerous 
conclusion that he should not kill the aggressors, nor face thieir 
heartless challenge! Even then Krishna is silent. 

Arjuna’s discomfiture makes him really quite conspicuous 
in his ugliness. In the second line of the stanza, he makes a 
personal appeal to Krishna and almost begs him to think for 
himself and endorse his lunatic conclusions. 

With the familiarity born out of his longstanding friend¬ 
ship, Arjuna addresses his charioteer with affection as Madhava, 
and asks him how one can come to any happiness after one has 
destroyed one’s own kinsmen-Still, Krishna is silent. 

^ qrcPCT u^nw 

38 . yady-apy ete na pasyanti 

lobhopahatacetasah 
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kulaksayakritam dosam 
mitradrohe ca patakam 

- Thougli, - these, ^ - not, - see, - 

with intelligence overpowered by greed, - in the des¬ 
truction of families, - evil, - in hostility to friends, ^ - 

and, TIcRTH - sin. 

38. Though these, with their intelligence clouded 
by greed, see no evil in the destruction of the families in 
the Society, and no sin in their cruelty to friends, 

wni 5T qrqr^fmfesrfrTfi? i 

39. katham na jneyam asmahhih 

papad asman nivartitum 
kulaksayakrtam dosam 
prapasyadhhir janardana 

- Why, - not, - should be learnt, ?T^FRTf#r: - by us^ 

THTT^ - from sin, - this, - to turn away, 

in the destruction of family, ^N^ -cvil, ^rqTnrfV?-: - clearly 
seeing, - O Janardana. 

39. Why should not we, who clearly see evil in 
the destruction of the family-units, learn to turn away 
from this sin, O Janardana? 

“ No doubt, the Kauravas, grown blind in their greed for 
power and wealth, cannot see the destruction they will be creating 
to the entire social structure by this war. Their ambition has 
so completely clouded their intelligence and sensibility that they 
fail to appreciate or understand the cruelty in annihilating their 
own friends. 

But Arjuna and his party seem to retain their reasoning 
capacity and can clearly foresee the chaos in which the society 
will get buried by this fratricidal war. Now the argument of 
Arjuna amounts to this: if a friend of ours, in his drunkenness, 
behaves nastily, it would be worse than drunkenness in us, if we 
were to retaliate, for, we are expected to know that our f^riend, 
in his fumed up intelligence, does not entertain enough discri¬ 
minative awareness of what he is doing. At such moments, it 
would be our duty to forgive the mischief and overlook the 
impudence. 

Similarly, here, Arjuna argues “If Duryodhana and party 
are behaving as blind aggressors, should the Pandavas not retire 
quietly and suffer the ignominy of a defeat, and consider it their 
dutiful offering at the altar of Peace?” How far this philosophy 
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is dangerous in itself will be seen as we read more and more 
the passages of the Gceta and come to appreciate the pith of 
its philosophy which is the very kernel of our Hindu way-of- 
living. “Active resistance to evil” is the central idea in the 
doctrine expounded by Krishna in the Gecta. 

i 

40. kulaksaye premasyanti 

k uladhannah sewatanah 
dhanne naste kulam krtsnain 
adharmo bhibhavaty uta 

- In the destruction of a family, - perish, 

- family religious rites, ^?TTrRT: - immemorial, yq - spiritual¬ 
ity, - being destroyed, ‘fWH - the family, - the whole^ 

“ impiety, - overcomes, ^fr - indeed. 

40. In the destruction of a family the immemorial 
religious rites of that family perish; on the destruction 
of spirituality, impiety overcomes the whole family. 

Just as a liar comes to add new details each time lie narrates 
the same old story, so loo, Arjuna seems to draw new inspiration 
from his own foolishness, each time his creative intelligence 
puts forth a fresh argument in support of his wrong philosophy. 
As soon as he finishes a stan/a, he gets, as it were, a new lease 
of arguments to prattle, and take refuge behind their noise. 

Continuing his arguments in the second line of the last 
stanza, he indicates there how, when individual families are 
destroyed, along with them the religious traditions of the society 
will also end, and soon an era of impiety will be ushered in. 

Tn this modern age, we may wonder at the importance 
given here to the preservation of family life and its traditions. 
In the Hindu way of living, a family is considered the unit of 
the society, just as, in the modern world, a couple is considered 
its unit. In a family of the old style, the elder members, fathers 
and uncles, maintained strict discipline and brought about perfect 
unity among the members and thereby maintained a high standard 
of life for the family. 

Today, on the other hand, a young man, as soon as he 
peeps into youth, gels married, and starts living without the 
tempering influence of the elders, a life of licence in utter dis¬ 
regard of all social sanctions. Naturally, there is no self-control 
nor any sclf-disciplinc. Convenience of the moment becomes 
the rule of life, and personal satisfaction, however debasing it 
might be, is the only code of ethics which he cares for. In short, 
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the unit of society, in those days, cared for and tended the standard 
of life, while today, it plans, and works for raising the standard 
of living. Thus, a modern reader finds it rather difficult to 
appreciate the importance of family integrity for social happiness, 
and the meaning of what Arjuna here calls: “the loss of the family- 
dharma'\ 

In any society, its culture is revived and maintained not 
in the same fashion as we bring about some political change in 
that society. A constitutional change can be easily brought 
about by a few representatives of the people coming together and 
agreeing over certain fundamental principles. A democratic 
nation today can vote against their existing constitution, when 
a majority in the country comes to feel the necessity for some 
reorientation of their political principles. They can bring a 
new type of government into vogue by re-modelling the con¬ 
stitution. Thereafter, the governed can be forced to respect the 
constitution through laws and, if need be, forced to obey them 
through the national police. 

But a culture is not created, changed or maintained by 
such rough and ready political methods. Just as in the agricul¬ 
tural research farms, wc produce through careful experiments 
and tender nursing a better evolved breed, so too, under the 
shelter of its moral and ethical rules the society of men can be 
trained for a higher and diviner way-of-living. 

Cultural experiments were the pre-occupation of our 
forefathers and they knew that the culture and tradition of each 
family was the unit of the total culture and integrity of the whole 
nation. Hence the importance of the tsLmily-dharma so seriously 
brought forth by Arjuna as an argument against this civil war. 

41. adharmahhibhavat krsna 
pradusyanti kulastriyah 
strisu dustasu varsneya 
jayate varnasamkarah 

- From the prevalence of impiety, - O 
Krishna, - become corrupt, - the women of the 

family, - in women, - (being) corrupt - O 

Varshneya, - arises, caste admixture. 

41. By the prevalence of impiety, O Krishna, the 
women of the family become corrupt; and women being 
corrupted, O descendent of Vrishni-clan, there arises, 
“intermingling of castes” (Varna-samkara), 
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Continuing the argument in the previous verse, Partha 
declares the consequences that will follow when the true moral 
integrity of the families is destroyed. Slowly the morality in the 
society will wane and there will be an “admixture of castes.” 

Caste is a word which, in its perverted meaning, has 
recently come in for a lot of criticism from the educated; and 
they, no doubt are all justified if caste, in reality, meant what we 
understand it to be in our society today. But what we witness 
around us, in the name of caste, is the ugly decadence into which 
the Hindu way-of-living has fallen. Caste, in those days, was 
conceived of as an intelligent division of the available man¬ 
power in the community on the basis of intellectual and mental 
capacities of the individuals. 

Those who were intellectuals and had a passion for 
research and study were styled Brahmans; those who had political 
ambitions for leadership and took upon themselves the risky 
art of maintaining peace and plenty in the country and saving 
the country from internal and external aggressions, were called 
the Kshatriyas; those who served the community through agri¬ 
culture and trade were the Vaishyas and, lastly, all those who 
did not fall in any of the above categories were styled as Sudras, 
whose duties, in society, were service and labour. Our modern 
politicians in the democratic countries and our social w'orkers 
all must fall under this noble category. 

In the largest scope of its implication, when we thus under¬ 
stand the caste-system, it is the same as today’s professional 
groups. Therefore, when they talk so seriously about the inadvi¬ 
sability of “admixture of the castes” they only mean, what we 
already know to be true in our own social pattern: an engineer 
in charge of a hospital and working at the operation-theatre 
as a doctor would be a social danger, as much as a doctor 
appointed as an officer for planning, guiding and executing a 
hydro-electric scheme. 

When the general morality of society has decayed, the 
young men and women blinded by uncontrolled passion start 
mingling without restraint. And lust knows no logic and cares 
least for better evolution or better culture. There will be, there¬ 
after, unhealthy intermingling of incompatible cultural traits. 

42, samkaro narakayai va 

kulaghnanam kulasya ca 
patanti pitaro hy esam 
luptapindodakakriah 
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- Confusion, - for the hell, - also, f - 

of the slayers of the family, of the family, ^r- and, 

fall, fqrp;: - the forefathers, verily^ tiq-f - their, 
deprived of the offerings of rice-ball and water. 

42. “Confusion of castes” leads the slayers of the 
family to hell; for their forefathers fall, deprived of the 
offerings of Pinda (rice-ball) and water (libations). 

The argument is still continued and Arjuna points out 
the consequences of “caste-admixture.” When confusion of 
the castes has taken place, both outside in the moral life of true 
discipline and in one’s own inner temperament, then the family 
tradition gets flouted and ruined. 

After death, the subtle body, constituted of the mind and 
intellect, departs from its associations with the physical body. 
In Hinduism one’s direct descendants arc expected to perform 
ritualistic worship with Pinda and water for the peace and 
happiness of the departed. This is the idea of the Sraddha* 
ceremony. If we understand this stanza merely as an insistence 
for continuing strictly the ‘ritual in honour of the dead,’ we 
would be missing its real meaning. 

In the context of our discourses, wc must understand that 
to the dead it is bread-and-water to see that their survivors 
maintain and continue the cultural purity that they themselves 
had so laboriously cultivated and inculcated into the minds 
of their children. In case the society squanders away its culture, 
so laboriously built up, not during the accidental outburst of a 
revolution, but as a result of the slow blossoming of the social 
values of life through generations of careful cultivation, neces¬ 
sarily, wc will be insulting the very labours of our ancestors. 
It is attractive and poetic, indeed, to conceive of the dead as 
watching over their survivors and observing their ways of living 
from the balcony of their heavenly abode. It would certainly be 
as painful as the pains of hunger and thirst to them if they were 
to liiKl that their survivors were deliberately making a jungle 
of their laboriously laid gardens. Understood thus, the entire 
stanza appears to be very appropriate. 

Each generation passes down the torch of its culture to 
the next generation, its children, and it is for them to preserve, 
tend and nourish that torch and hand it over carefully to the 
next succeeding generation, if not better lit, at least not less bright 
than when they got it. 

* A full account of Sraddha ceremony is found in Manav-Dharma: III— 
12 2-286. 
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In India the sages discovered and initiated a culture that 
is spiritual and this spiritual culture is maintained and worked 
out through religious practices and, therefore, culture and religion 
are, to the Hindu, one and the same. Very rarely we lind any 
mention of the term culture as such in our ancient literature. 
More often we meet with the insistence and mention of the 
religious practices. 

In fact, the Hindu religion is a technique by which this 
spiritual culture can be maintained and worked out in the 
community. Therefore, we find in these stanzas and in similar 
context, always, an enthusiastic emphasis upon the religious 
life, whether it be in the family or in the society. Dharnui is 
those divine values of life by living which wc will be manifesting 
more and more the essential spiritual being in us. Family Dhanna 
{Kiila-Dhannd) is thus nothing but the rules of living, thinking, 
and acting in a united, well-planned family. By strictly following 
these rules we soon come to learn, in the prayer-rooms of our 
homes, how to live as better citizens of the Aryan-cultural-Raj. 

43. dosair etaih kulaglwanani 
varnasanikarakarakaih 
utsadyante jatidhannah 
kuladharmas ca sasvatah 

- By evil deeds, - (by) these, f - of the family 

destroyers, - causing intermingling of castes, 

“ are destroyed, caste religious rites, - 

family religious rites, ^ - and, - eternal. 

43. By these evil deeds of tlie ‘“destroyers of the 
family,’' which cause confusion of castes, the eternal 
religious rites of the caste and the family arc destroyed. 

What I said in the discourse upon the last stanza will be¬ 
come amply clear by this statement of Arjuna. Here also he 
bemoans that, as a result of the civil war, the religious traditions 
of the family will be all l<;st and wdien he says so, as 1 liavc said 
earlier, if wc understand religion as the “spiritual culture of 
India,” the training for which was primarily given in the indivi¬ 
dual homes, then the stanza becomes self-explained. We also 
know that after a war there is a sudden cracking up of the existing 
cultural values in any society. Our modern world, panting and 
sighing under the burden of its own immoralities and deceits, 
is an example of how war brings about, not only disabled men 
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with amputated limbs, but also brings about deeper ulcers and 
uglier deformities in their mental make-up. 

In these words, we can detect in Arjuna almost the world’s 
first conscientious objector to war! In these passages he offers 
a splendid series of pacifist arguments good for all times!! 

44. Utsannakuladharmanam 
fnanusyanam janardana 
narake niyatam vaso 
hhavati-ty anususruma 

- Whose family religious practices are destro¬ 
yed, ?T^c;qrrij| I’lf - of the men, - O Janardana, - in hell, 

- for unknown period, - dwelling, - is, - 

thus, - we have heard. 

>0 0 0 


44. We have heard, O Janardana, that it is inevit¬ 
able for those men in whose families the religious practices 
have been destroyed to dwell in hell for an unknown period 
of time. 

Krishna still refuses to speak. Arjuna has come to a point, 
where he can neither stop talking nor find any more arguments. 
Strangely compelling is the grace of the Lord’s dignified silence! 
Here, in the stanza, Arjuna almost concludes his arguments and 
mentions the tradition which he had heard, that “men, whose 
family-religion has broken down will go to hell”. 

Ordinarily, we find commentators give a verbatim literal 
word-meaning of this verse and make the translation almost 
unintelligible to the modern man. The present day money¬ 
conscious man, motivated by his profit-lust and sensuous demands 
in life, comes to challenge such statements with a self-satisfying 
argument that “if I go to hell after death I shall look after my¬ 
self then, but, for the time being, why not I continue my irreli¬ 
gious, unethical way of life, if that would suit my present 
happiness?” 

But on the other hand, when we understand the statement 
in all its scientific implications even the worst of us will feel the 
immediate urgency for revolutionising our point of view. We 
have already seen that the family-dharma means, in the context 
or our times, only the cultural purity in the family, which is the 
unit of the community. We also found that since their culture 
is essentially spiritual, to the Hindus religion is culture. 
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Therefore, when Arjuna says that the leader who causes 
the destruction of the family-culture in any generation will 
go to hell, he is talking but a political truth, that when a genera¬ 
tion gets shattered in its cultural purity, inspite of its secular 
and material prosperity, it will sink into a hellish existence con¬ 
ceived of and created by its own stupidities. This is a historical 
truth well recognised and often noticed by all good students of 
history. 

Before the downfall of a national state or an empire, symp¬ 
toms of internal rupture are generally noticeable and in almost 
all such cases a fall in the ethical values—such as corruption in 
office, adulteration in food materials, high-handedness of the 
government and outrageous indiscipline on the part of the 
governed—becomes extremely common. 

On the whole, Arjuna implies that when the unity of home- 
life is shattered and when purity of living and sanctity of thought 
are destroyed in the individual home-life, the generation that 
has caused such a shattering is ordering for itself and others a 
melancholy era of hellish sorrows and sufferings. 

45. aho haia niahat papam 

kartiim vyavasita vayam 
yad rajyasukhalohhena 
hantiim svajanam udyatah 

^ - Alas, rrff=T - great, qT’TJT - sin, - to do, - 

prepared, - wc, m - that, - by the greed for the 

pleasure of kingdom, - to kill, - kinsmen, - 

prepared. 

45. Alas ! we are involved in a great sin, in that 
wc are prepared to kill our kinsmen, from greed for the 
pleasures of the kingdom. 

Though pitiable, it is indeed pleasantly ludicrous to watch 
Arjuna's intellectual exhaustion and emotional weariness as 
expressed in this verse. In his effeminate lack of self-confidence 
here he bemoans, “Alas! We are involved, etc.” These words 
clearly show that instead of becoming a master of the situation, 
Arjuna is now a victim of it. He has not got the virile confi¬ 
dence that he is the master of the circumstances and, therefore, 
with a creeping sense of growing inner cowardice, he is feeling 
almost helplessly persecuted. 

This unhealthy mental weakness drains off his heroism 
and he is desperately trying to put a paper-crown upon his co¬ 
wardice, and make it look divine and angelic, and to parade it as 
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Tity/ Thus, he deliberately misconstrues* the very aim of the 
war and imputes a low motive to the righteous war simply because 
he wants to justify his pacifist idea, which does not instinctively 
gurgle out from his known strength, but which oozes out from 
his ulcerated mind. 

46. yacii mam apratikaram 

asastram sastrapanayab 
dharlarastra ratie haayns 
tan me kse malar am hhavet 

- If, TTPfT - me, ?T5r?Tl^nTFT- unresisting, - unarmed, 

- weapons-in-hand, - the sons of Dhrita- 

rashtra, - in the battle, - should slay, - that, # - of 
me, ?iTFT?:^T - better, '4?^^ - would be. 

46. If the sons of Dhritaraslitra, weapons-in-hand 
slay me, in the battle, unresisting and unarmed, that would 
be better for me. 

In this concluding verse of the Chapter, Arjuna declares 
his final opinion that, under these circumstances, as narrated 
during his long-drawn limping arguments, it is better for him 
to die in battle unresisting and unarmed even if the Kaiiravas 
were to shoot him down, like a hunted deer, with a dozen arrows 
piercing his royal body! 

The word that Arjuna uses here is particularly to be noted; 
the texture of the word used is in itself a great commentary upon 
the thought in the mind of the one who has made the statement. 
Kshema is the material and physical victory, while Moksha is 
the spiritual Self-mastery. Though Arjuna's arguments were all 
labouring hard to paint the idea that to have fought that war 
was against the spiritual culture of the country (Moksha), he 
himself states in his conclusions that not to fight this war would 
be a material blessing (Kshema) inasmuch as an escape from the 
battle-field now is to gain, perhaps, a sure physical security!! 


* In the Mahabharata, Chapter 21, of Bhisma Parva opens with half 
a dozen stanzas in which we find the sense of desparation that assails the 
mind of Yudhishthira. There, it is Arjuna who argues and consoles him; and 
from those words it is clear that Arjuna realised that the war aims of the 
Pandavas were fully fair and noble. “They that are desirous of victory do 
not so much conquer by might and prowess as by truth, compassion, piety 
and virtue.” “Therefore knowing the difference between piety and impiety, 
and understanding what is meant by covetousness and having recourse to 
only exertion, fight without any arrogance; for victory is certain to be had 
where there is full righteousness.” Bhisma Parva—XXI-—10 & 11. 
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The word, therefore, clearly indicates why Arjuna felt 
this false moral compunction on the battle-field. It was not at 
all due to any religious scruple or spiritual conviction; it was 
merely because he got mentally demoralised at the sight of the 
great army of the Kauravas standing in array, so determined 
to fight, and so confident to gain a sure victory. In short, anxiety 
for the fruit of his action (the battle) demoralised Arjuna and 
he got himself into an ‘anxiety-statc-neurosis.’ 


Sanjaya Uvaca 

47. evam iiktva-rjimah samkhye 
rathopastha upavisat 
visrijya sasaram capam 
sokasamvigfiamanasah 

- Thus, - having said, - Arjuna, - in the 
battle, - on the seat of the chariot^ - sat down, 

- having cast away, - arrow, - bow, 

- with a mind distressed with sorrow. 


Sanjaya said 

47. Having thus spoken in the midst of the battle¬ 
field, Arjuna sat down on the seat of the chariot, having 
cast away his bow and arrow, with a mind distressed with 
sorrow. 

The concluding stanza of this chapter contains the words 
of Sanjaya in which he gave the running commentary of what 
he saw on the battle-field. Exhausted by his weary arguments, 
Arjuna, completely shattered within, sank back on the flag-staff 
in the open chariot throwing down his kingly weapons. 

This is the scene at which we shall leave Arjuna in the 
first chapter of the Geeta which ends here. 

^ - 

^ sr«T*ftssirT?T: ii 

ity srimad hhagawadgitasupanisatsu 
brahmavidyayam yogasastre sri 
krsnarjunasomvade arjuna 
vishdayogo nama 
prathamo-dhyayah 

Thus, in the Upanishads of the glorious. Bhagavat 
Geeta, in the Science of the Eternal, in the scripture of 
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Yoga, in the dialogue between Sri Krishna and Arjuna, 

the first discourse ends entitled; 

THE YOGA OF THE ARJUNA-GRIEF 

In the scriptural text-books of ancient limes the end 
of a chapter was indicated by some sign or symbol. In modern 
days, this is not necessary, inasmuch as. we have the passages 
in print before us and we can see that one section or chapter has 
ended and another has begun. Even here, the printers have to 
show the end of one chapter and, by a separate title, indicate the 
beginning of the next. 

In good old days it was much more difficult, since books 
were not printed and each student got during his study a new 
edition of the scripture printed on the memory slabs of his own 
mind. Since scripture-study was in those days from mouth 
to mouth, the students had to memorise whole text-books and 
chant them daily. In such a case it was necessary to have some 
word or words to inform, both the reciter and the listeners as to 
the ending of a section and the fresh beginning of another. That 
was done by some conventional symbol. 

In the IJpanishads, the accepted method was to recite the 
last Mantra or the concluding portion of the last Mantra of the 
chapter twice. In the Gecta, however, we have the repetition of 
a statement, which may be considered as an epilogue, in Sanskrit 
called a Sankalpa Vakya, The same Sankatpa is repeated at 
the end of each chapter, the diflerence being only that at the 
end of each chapter, the chapter-number is mentioned along 
with the special title of that chapter. 

The Gceta Sankalpa Vakya is a beautiful statement of 
pregnant words conveying a wealth of details regarding the 
very text-book. Sreemad-Bhagavad-Geeta has been considered 
here as an Upanishad—nay, each chapter in the Gecta is con¬ 
sidered as an Upanishad, and among the eighteen Upanishads, 
together constituting the Divine Song, here we end the First 
of them, entitled “the Yoga of Arjuna’s Despondency”. These 
chapters are called Upanishads because these are declarations 
concealing such deep significances that a hasty reader will miss 
their full import unless he does long and intense meditation over 
the wealth of suggestive meaning that lies concealed behind the 
simple looking stanzas. As in the Upanishads, here also we need 
the help of a sympathetic teacher who can train us in the art of 
opening the seven-hundred lockers in the treasure chamber of 
the Geeta. 

Upanishad is a word indicating a literature that is to be 
studied by sitting {shad)^ near (Upd) a teacher, in a spirit of 
receptive meekness and surrender (/?/). The contents of the 
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scriptural text-books are all over the world, always, the same. 
They teach us that there is a changeless Reality behind the ever- 
changing phenomenal world of perceptions, feelings and under¬ 
standings. This great Advaitic Truth as declared in the Hindu 
scriptural text-books is termed the Brahman and, therefore, 
the text-book that teaches us the nature of the Brahman and 
shows us the means of realising it is called Braliman-knowledge 
(Brahma Vidya). 

Unlike Western philosophy, among the Aryans a theory 
is accepted as a philosophy only when the philosopher prescribes 
for us a practical teachnique by which all seekers can come to 
discover and experience for themselves the Goal indicated in 
that philosophy. Thus, in all Hindu philosophies there arc two 
distinct sections: one explaining the theory and tlie other des¬ 
cribing the technique of practice. The portion that explains the 
technique of living the philosophy and coming to a close sub¬ 
jective experience is called Yoga Sastra. 

The word Yoga comes from the root ‘T///"-~to join. Any 
conscious attempt on the part of an individual to lift liis present 
available personality and attune it to a higher and more perfect 
ideal, is called Yoga, and the science of Yoga is called Yoga 
Sastra, Since in this Epilogue, the Geeta is called a Yoga Sastra, 
we must expect to discover in the Song of the Lord, not only airy 
philosophical expositions of a Truth too subtle for the ordinary 
man to grasp, but also instructions by which every one of us 
can from his present state of imperfection hope to reach step 
by step, the giddy heights of the Divine pinnacles, that stand 
eternally swathed in the transcendental glory of Absolute Per¬ 
fection. 

The theme of philosophy and Yoga cannot be very attrac¬ 
tive to the ordinary men of the world because it is so scientific 
and it deals with imperceptible ideologies. Mathematics cannot 
be thrilling reading except for a mathematician. And mathe¬ 
matics can very well afford to ignore those who have no taste 
for it; but religion tries to serve all and the anxiety of all 
prophets is to serve every one in all generations. Thus, in 
order to tame a difficult theme and to contain it into the 
ambit of a text-book of universal acceptance, the teachers of 
old had to discover methods by which the subjective ideo¬ 
logies could be given an appealing , look of substantial ob¬ 
jectivity. This was done by giving us a detailed picture of 
the teacher, so that in our mental picture he is so much famili¬ 
arised that we feel his words also as something very familiar 
to us. 

In the tradition of the Hindu text-books, the great Rishis 
worked the subtle ideas containing the crystallised truths into 
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an easily digestible capsule called Dharma. In the Upanishads, 
wc have a complete picture of a teacher and a taught, painted 
with hasty strokes, unfinished and rough. In the Geeta, on the 
other hand, it being a philosophical discourse embedded in the 
mythology of the nation,* we find a finished picture, palpitating 
with life in a scintillating situation, wherein the very same ancient 
truths have been re-asserted. 

Lord Krishna is now made to repeat the Upanishadic 
trutlis in the context of a great conflict to serve his life-long 
friend Arjuna, who, has been shown to be seriously suffering 
from a total mental rupture. Therefore, we shall expect in the 
Geeta a much more sympathetic explanation and guidance than 
when the same truths came out from the inspired saints, who 
could not easily understand the weaknesses of ordinary mortals. 
This glory of the Geeta has been indicated here when the San-^ 
kaJpa Vakya says that it is a conversation between the Lord 
and a mortal. 

This chapter is called by a self-contradicting title. It is 
named as the Yoga of Arjuna’s Grief. If‘Grief* could be 
almost all of us, even without our choice, are already Yogins. 
During the commentary of this Chapter, I had the occasion to 
indicate that the Arjuna-condition of utter dispair is the auspi¬ 
cious mental attitude wherein the Geeta seeds are to be sown, 
and the flowers of Krishna-perfection gathered. Be it in an indi¬ 
vidual or a society, in a community or a nation, religion and 
philosophy will be in demand only when the heart has come to 
experience the Arjuna-Grief. 

To the extent that our world of today has felt its incom¬ 
petency to face the battle of life,—daring not to destroy their 
near and dear values of economic expansion and industrial lust 
to that extent it is fit for listening to the message of the Geeta. 
Just as the act of cooking, by itself, is not fulfilled without the 
eating that follows, so also, in spite of the best that may be avail¬ 
able in life, a sense of incompleteness is felt and a deep hunger 
to gain a better awareness and a fuller existence in the world 
is experienced. The scriptural texts cannot in themselves help 
any one. Since this mental condition is so unavoidable before the 
actual Yoga is started, even the initial mental condition is called, 
by a washful anticipation, as Yoga. For learning and living 
the Geeta, Arjuna-condition is the initial Sadhana. 



Chapter 11 

OUR SIX SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY 

About five thousand years before the birth of Christ, 
Hinduism came to face a great crisis in its spiritual and cultural 
history created by a decadent society and its own misinterpreta¬ 
tion of its great culture. A restatement of the scriptural truths, 
in a language and spirit understandable by the people, was the 
demand of the age and Vyasti came to answer this call. 

The eternal truths of the Vedas are no doubt complete 
and exhaustive. But when / say it, the English-educated folk in 
India may not take it without a pinch of (that truth-distorting) 
salt. 1 would rather quote the Western writers themselves. 

Sydenham says, “You, Hindus, are the heirs of all age, 
if you will but accept your inheritance! And you can be true 
and worthy leaders of thought in India if you will learn to study 
your great faith for yourself and, overcoming mental inertia 
of taking your beliefs readymade, think out your religion for 
yourself and form concepts and cherish convictions, which, 
while illuminating the abiding meaning of life, have a more 
vital present-day significance.” 

The half-educated are the most difficult to be dealt with. 
The exhaustiveness of the Vedas are to us an idle legendary 
description. We would not easily believe them nor will wc try 
to experiment upon them and come to a direct understanding 
of the same. Vedanta as found in the Vedic literature is an 
exhaustive and scientific theory, compared with which the 
modern sciences, both in treatment and content, are almost 
childishly incomplete and vague. John Woodrow in this connec¬ 
tion declares, “An examination of the Vedic thesis shows that 
it is in conformity with the most advanced philosophic and 
scientific thought of the West, and that where this is not so, it is 
the scientist who will go to the Vedants and not the Vedants 
to the scientist.” 

Such a completely scientific thesis could not have been 
evolved without the self-dedicated and intense intellectual acti¬ 
vity of generations of great men. Thus, by the time the 
Gceta appeared on the scene of the Hindu intellectual life, 
we had had many schools of philosophy. Many of them, 
undeveloped then, continued their individual growths to 
become fully evolved systems of thought in later days. 

We have thus in philosophy today, altogether six recog¬ 
nised main schools of thought. All of them arguing differently, 
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arrive at seemingly independent conclusions, which, when 
digested by a sincere student, would indicate the same Truth. 
To help us gain a comparative estimate of the -relative merits 
of these different systems of thought, scholars have provided 
us with a beautiful classification of all these schools of thought. 

In the above chart, you will find the different philosophies 
classified according to a system of Hindu tradition. Knowledge 
available for man in the world, whatever be the source, falls 
under two distinct groups. According to Veda^ the knowledge 
can either take us to an understanding and appreciation of the 
objects of the world outside, or of our own Real Nature. All 
bits of knowledge that contribute to our better understanding of 
the world, fall under the category of Secular knowledge as distinct 
from Spiritual knowledge which is that branch of wisdom which, 
in its fulfilment, takes us towards a subjective experience of the 
Reality behind the phenomental world, which is the very Life- 
Spark in us. We are not concerned with ‘Secular’ knowledge 
here, as our theme is the enquiry into the ‘Spiritual'. 

The Spiritual Knowledge available to man is broadly 
divided into two groups— Atheistic and Theistic. This division 
should not be understood to have the usual commonly understood 
significance for Atheism and Theism, indicating either the lack 
of faith or faith in a Divine Truth or Prophet. Here, in this 
classification. Atheists are those who neither believe in any 
Fundamental Truth other than the body and the world outside, 
nor have any faith in the Vedic declarations and scriptural 
truths. In short, they believe only in knowledge gained through 
direct perception; since Atman cannot be seen or perceived 
by any known means they refuse to accept the Vedic declara¬ 
tions or believe in the Diviner possibilities in man. 

Even among the atheistic we can perceive two types; 
those who are full-fledged atheists indented in the chart as 
^Atheistic Atheism\ and those who, though not believeing in 
the Vedas, certainly believe in a subtle truth other than the 
gross body and the objects of the world. They fall under 
Atheistic Theism, Atheistic Atheism was preached by two 
philosophers, Charvaka and Buddha. 

Charvakas believe that there is no goal to be achieved 
in life other than a happy living in complete sensuousness, 
unrestrained even by any sentimental scruples, ethical or 
moral. They believe that we come from nowhere and go nowhere, 
but we just are. And the only bliss of living here is the joy of 
eating and indulging—and this is all the Goal that need be 
considered, need be endeavoured for, in life. If Epicureanism 
is enunciated with a tight and exhaustive philosophy, highly 
logical and exhaustive, it would be, we may say, the Charvaka- 
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philosophy. Necessarily, therefore, they fall under the category 
of out and out Atheists indicated by us in the Chart as Atheistic 
Atheism. 

When we say that the Buddhists also fall under the same 
classification, we do not mean the sting in the word ‘Atheism’ 
which the theists have now come to associate it with. It only 
indicates that Buddha, as a revolt against the excessive Vedic- 
ritualism of his age, had to deny all authority for it. The Eternal 
according to their belief is declared by one group of Buddhists 
(Asatvadins) as “Nonexistent” and by another group {Ksanika- 
Vi^yana-Vadius) as an ever-changing series of conscience- 
flickerings in the intelligence. 

The Jains fall under the classification of ^Atheistic Theism,^ 
inasmuch as Shri Mahabir also denied to Veda any sanction of 
Truth: but he believed in the Eternal Truth which is constant 
and permanent, perfect and all blissful. Thus, the philosophy 
of Mahabir falls in this scheme of classification, under the heading 
Atheistic Theism. 

Taking the Theistic school of philosophers, we find that 
they too fall under two groups, as Theistic Atheism and Theistic 
Theism. Theistic Atheists are those schools which believe in 
the Vcdic declarations, but do not believe in the One Eternal 
Divine Factor indicated by the word Brahman in the Vedic lore, 
and the Theistic Theism represents the philosophy that not only 
believes in the Vedas, as a great source of true Knowledge, but 
also believes in the non-dual Brahman, which is the One Eternal 
Truth indicated by the Upanishadic declarations. 

The Theistic Atheism, which does not believe that Truth 
can be realised only by the studies of, reflections in and deep 
meditations upon the Upanishadic declarations, falls under 
three main groups: Tarka, Sankhya and Purva-Mimamsa. The 
Tarka Sastra is a term indicating the points of view reached by 
Kanada Rishi and Gautama Rishi. Kanada’s philosophy, 
Visheshika, differs now and then from the philosophy of Gautama, 
called Nyaya. Nyaya and Visheshika are two parallel streams 
of thought, now and then parting—to flow on the two sides of 
some insurmountable mountain of objections—only to meet 
again and flow hand in hand, until they meet another difference 
in conception; yet they both reach the same Infinite Ocean of 
Bliss. 

The Sankhyan philosophy is the most scientific in treat¬ 
ment, and perhaps, the most appealing to the modern mind of 
our scientific age. The Sankhyans are extremely analytical and 
indeed highly faithful in their intellectual appeal. Extremely 
rational, their scientific approach has the flavour of modernity. 
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The Sankhyans again fall under two groups, marshalled behind 
the two great expounders in this school of thought Kapila 
and Patanjali. Kapila’s philosophy does not take into con¬ 
sideration the God-principle; while Patanjali adds to the funda¬ 
mental factors of his doctrine the concept of Eswara also. On 
this basis, these philosophies are termed as Nir^Eswara Sankhya 
and Sa-Eswmra Sankhya. 

The third school of philosophy that falls under the Thcistic 
Atheism is the Purva (earlier) Mhnamsa. \Mimanisa^ means 
the “sequence in logical thinking.” The Vedas proclaim their 
bulk of declarations in two distinct layers—in the earlier section 
{Karma Kanda), seemingly dualistic, and in the later portion 
{Gnana Kanda) positively nondualistic. The earlier Vedic thought 
and the logic of their conclusions had been compiled together 
to form a perfect philosophy by Maharshi .laimini. Jaimini 
Sutras constitute the Bible of the Purva-Mimamsa. 

According to his philosophy, man has to follow faithfully 
the ritualistic portion of the Vedas, as a result of which infinite 
merits will accrue. To enjoy the fruits of such merits the indi¬ 
vidual souls will get a chance to live for a fixed period of time in 
a Realm of Consciousness where they could experience subtler 
and more intense sensous enjoyments. This temporary, perio¬ 
dical resort in the Heavens is conceived by the followers of 
Purva-Mimamsa as the Goal of Existence. In our own days, 
the Arya Samajists fall under this category. 

Pure Theistic Theism is preached in the Brahma Sutras 
by Badarayana, who has been identified as Vyasa—the author 
of the Geeta. The philosophy enunciated in the Brahma Sutras 
is a crystallisation of the points of view preached in the Upani- 
shads, and it is known as Uttara-Mimamsa. Later on, this school 
was brought to prominence out of its obscurity as Advaita 
Vedanta by Sri Sankaracharya. 

Thus, as it stands today, Hindu philosophy falls under 
six schools. To enumerate the names of these six schools is 
not so easy, since in India there is an orthodox pronouncement, 
and a heterodox insistence on this topic. The orthodox believe 
that the declarations of philosophers, who recognise the Vedas 
alone are to be accepted as Hindu Philosophy, while there are 
others who are large-hearted enough to believe that all philo¬ 
sophies declared by born Indians, living in Aryavarta, are to be 
considered as representing the varieties of views expressed upon 
the Unknown. 

According to the orthodox, the schools of philosophy 
are (1) Vaiseshika, (2) Nyaya, (3) Nir-Eswara Sankhya, (4) Sa- 
Eswara Sankhya, (5) Purva-Mimamsa and (6) Uttara-Mimamsa 
(Vedanta). However, the large-hearted pandits of our country 
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recognise another enumeration in which they give an equal status 
to llie Alheslic school also. Thus they enumerate the six schools 
as (1) diarvakch (2) BomUiha, (2) Jaina, (4) Tarka, (5) Sankhva 
and (6) I 

My attempt herein is more to give you a bircrs-eyc-vicw 
of t!ie e’ltire extent of thought and to indicate that in theGecta 
there is an iiuempl on the part of the Father of Vedanta to synthe¬ 
size, vitalise and reoriefUale all the points of views of the fhcisHc 
{^roup the business of life as wc li\e it. The dilTcrence 

between. I'hrisfic Ulh^ism and Thcisiir Tficistn^ as I said earlier, 
is Ih.P v/irie all greal teachers, Kanada, Ciautama, Kapila, Patan- 
i.ili and J liaiini, declared diialisne the only school of tinaight 
(hat ha,! dare.l t-? declare that spiritual man is I'hc ITcrna! Truth 
is I'VtVi/'/a/, thcistic in faith and i[\cism in spiril. 

'Tiic Gceta is an a/itcmp( at bringing togctiicr all the salient 
factors i'.i ail sdiools or to a iiappy synthesis, lii the 

Goeta vve arc .-vliown the merits and demerits of ail the scli-^ols. 
U teaches us hew to make use of tl«em all without fnvjudice. so 
that uTdmalcly we may rcacli the aciue of Perfect ion- a.s des¬ 
cribed in the immcu'tal doctrine <. f V aiania. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER 

In this chapter entitled "‘^Sankhyu Yo^cr, we get an ex¬ 
haustive summary, as it were, of the whole philosophical contents 
of the Gecta. Roughly, wc may say tliat the first ten stanzas 
explain llie circumstances under which Arjuna totally suiTCiiders 
to the “Krishna-inllucnce." 

E'rom stanza 11 to stanza 46, we have a digest of the 
Sankhya, meaning here not so much a repetition of the Sankhyan 
philosophy, but as a word denoting “the logic of thought in a 
philosophy.’’ From stanza 47 to 60, we have an exhaustive, 
though hasty, sketch of the ‘Yoga of Action’ as adumbrated in 
the entire Gceta. From stanza 61 to 70, the Path of Love, 
{Bhakti Yoya) has been indicated, and in 71 and 72, the Path of 
Renunciation, (Sarmiyasa Yoga) has been slightly suggested. 
Thus, the Second Chapter of the Gceta can be taken as an epitome 
of the entire Geeta. 

« 

Wc find in the Gceta all the known Paths to Perfection 
sketched out in the Vedas— Gyana, Bhakti, and Karma, by which 
the Upanishadic Realisation is reached when one has fully 
purified himself by the pursuit of the ritualism (Karma Kanda) 
and has spent a period of time in living the Upasana Kanda, 

* Both Purva-Mimamsa and Uttara-Mimamsa being earlier and latter 
portions in the Vedas. 
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People believed that these three are irreconcilable factors, and 
so many schools rose up, and each started quarrelling with all 
others. This was the chaotic condition in which Vyasa found 
Hinduism of the Puranic Age. In the Gecta he has tried to find 
for Ihe Aryan children of the Vedas a reconciliation and a syn¬ 
thesis in whicli all can walk liand in hand. 

Many are the modern reviewers of the Gceta who fail 
to realise tliis idea and claim, as in Gccia Rahasya, that “Gyana 
accompanied by Bhakd and doiniivUctl by Karma »s the Geeia 
Way for Perfection.'’ Others say. ‘•'Bliakli is the m(»st cmphaCdc 
creed in tiie Geela-tc'.ichim^s." There arc still others say 

l:iat Gyana alone is Tnc liiemc, and that Geeia an e.vchisive 
text-hook for Sani.iViisuis. In facl. all tliesc are expiained m the 
Ge’’.a ami 'naeii nioc'c -the syn*ne>is oi them all, as indicated 
i:i ilic bo ly '.‘rCiiaptcr IK 



35 

m^RT^^siTsr inn 

Sanjaya Uvaca 
I. tarn tat ha kripaya yishtam 
asnipurnakuleksanam 
visidantam idam xakyam 
uvaca madJnisudaiiah 

to him, a^f - thus, f:q^ - with pity, - overcome, 

- with eyes filled with tears and agitated, - 

despondent, - this, - speech, - spoke, ~ 

Madhsudana. 

Sanjaya said 

I. To him who was thus overcome with pity and 
despondency, with eyes full of tears and agitated, Madhu- 
SLidana (the destroyer of Madhu) spoke these words. 

The second chapter opens with an announcement from 
Sanjaya which, with a few' rightly chosen w'ords, gives a complete 
picture of Arjuna’s sad mental state of desperation. His mind 
had become overwhelmed w'ith pity and sorrow. The very ex¬ 
pression clearly indicates that Arjuna was not the master of the 
situation at that time, but on the contrary the situation had 
Arjuna for its victim! To get ourselves over-ridden by life's 
circumstances is to ensure disastrous failures on all occasions. 
Only a weakling, who allow's himself to be overpowered by his 
circumstances, can be victimised by the outer happening. Arjuna 
in his present neurotic condition has become a slave to the outer 
challenge. 

The estimate of Sanjaya not only describes to us the mental 
condition of Arjuna but also pointedly gives us a hint that the 
cracking of the inner personality of Arjuna has made deep 
nssures into the character of the great hero. The greatest archer 
of his time—Arjuna—has been so totally impoverished within 
that he has come to weep like a simple maiden! 

To Arjuna, thus overwhelmed with an emotion of mis- 
placed pity and weeping within himself, as it were, in despair, 
Madhusudana (slayer of the demon, Madhu), Lord Krishna,. 
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spoke the following words. Here, it is to be noted that modern 
psychology has also noted and recorded that a tearless weeping 
is tlie climax in the attack of hysteria. 

11 ? 11 

■o o' 

Sri BJiagavan IJvaca 
2. kutas tv a kasmalmn hlam 
visame sanmpasthiiam 
anaryajustam as vari^yam 
ak irtikaram arjima 

- Whence, - upon thee, - dejection, - Ibis, 

-in perilous straits,comes, - unworthy, 

g -heaven-excl u ding, - disgracetul.^/T-OArjuua, 

The Blessed Lord said 

2. Whence is this perilous condition come upon 
thee, this dejection, im-Aryan-like, heaven-excluding, 
disgraceful, O Arjuna? 

The Lord of the Hindus is surprised to sec that a king, 
claiming himself to be an Aryan, is feeling so flabbergasted on 
the battle-field. The instinct of a true Aryan is to be balanced 
and equipoised in all conditions of life and to face situations 
diligently, compelling them to change their threatening attitude 
and making them favourable to himself. When life is courted 
properly, even the ugliest situation can be transformed into a 
charming smile of success. Everything depends upon the intelli¬ 
gent man’s dexterity in steering himself upon the bumping roads 
of life. Thus, Lord Krishna characterises Arjuna’s behaviour as 
Vn-Aryan. The Aryans are extremely sensitive to the higher caHs 
of life, righteousness and nobility, both in thought and action. 

The Di/inc Charioteer is extremely surprised at discovering 
such an attitude in his friend, whom he had known for years 
through thick and thin. The mood of dejection, was in fact, 
quite alien to the mental make up and intellectual nature of 
Arjuna. Thus, we have here an expression of wonder and the Lord 
asks, '‘Whence comes upon thee this dejection etc-” 

It is believed by the Hindus that to die fighting for righ¬ 
teousness is the duty of one born in the family of kings and by 
so sacrificing his life on the battle-field for a noble cause, he 
would reach and enjoy the Heaven of the Heroes (Veera-Swargam). 
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3. klaibyam ma sma gamah part ha 
nai tat trayy upapadyate 
ksudram hrciayadaurhalyam 
tyaktvo ttistha paramtapa 

- Inipotciicc, - do not gel, Tt 4 - O Partha, 

^ - not, - this, in thee, - is litling, - mean, 

- weakiiess of the heart, cT'Tr^-having abandoned, 
- stand up, ’T^/rT - O Scorcher of' iocs. 

3. Yield not to impotence, O Partha! It docs not 
befd thee. Cast olV this mean weakness of heart! Stand 
up, () Pcii (O scoreherer ol focs)! 

In stinging reproachful words, Krishna is dclibcKUciy 
Jasiiiiig at iiic ‘inxielv-slate-iK.urotic m Aijuna. Krishna v h.o 
wa''- sc. far silent, is now hursting forth iriit' an cloquer.cc, in 
which e\ery w\)rd is a chosen imssile. a ihssing hammer-stroke 
that can flatten any \ iclim. 

TTic w'cvd ^KluibycmC means llte rncnia! attitude of one 
who is iicilher masculine enough U> Ke) a passionate ccriiragc 
and daring, nor womanly enough u» feci the soft cnK^ticio. of 
hesitation and o!espair. In modern parlance, sometimes Iricnds 
wonder at the impolency of another friend and express iheir 
surprise with sucli an exclamation as, “‘is he a man or a woir.an?" 
meaning that from his behaviour it is not very easy to decide 
w'hicli citaiactenslic is predominant in him. fimoiioraaf'y, !iieic- 
fore, Arjuna is Iveiiaving now as a contriidiclion: clliniinateJy- 
manly, a.’id manly-cfliminate, just as an eunuch of the Indian 
royal courts—looks like a man but dresses as a w'oman, talks 
like a man but feels like a woman, physically strong but mentally 
weak. 

So far Krishna was silent and the silence had a deep 
meaning. Arjuna overwliclmcd with compassion had taken 
the decision not to fight and was all along mustering arguments 
in support of it. As a diplomat, Krishna knew^ that it would liave 
been useless to contradict his friend earlier when he was inspired 
to argue eloquently in support of his own wrong estimate of things. 
But the tears in the eyes of Arjuna indicated that his inward 
confusion had reached a climax. 

In the tradition of religious devotion, it is very truly said 
and firmly believed all over the world, that the Lord, in His high 
scat, keeps mum and is almost deaf so Jong as we are arguing 
and asserting our maturity as intellectual beings. But when we 
come down to live and act as emotional beings, when tears of 
desperation trickle down the cheeks of true devotees, even un¬ 
asked, the Lord of Compassion rushes forward to reach the lost 
souls and guide them out of their inward darkness to the res- 
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plendant Light of Wisdom. A soul idcntifyir)g with the intellect 
can seek and discover itself; but when it is identifying with the 
mind, it needs the help and guidance of the Lord, 

When the Lord’s grace comes, as it comes here in the 
Gceta, it first reaches man with a slerri vehemence, almost shatter¬ 
ing in its impact. Tlie fiery touch of the Lord’s grace when it 
descends upon his devotees, is invariably felt by the seekers 
more as an avalanche than as a refresiiing slH>v\er i>f Divine 
Mercy. The Spiritual Grace must necessarily rc-oncidatc the 
heart and burn away its negativities f»eiorc lite spirif can radiate 
its ^way iipon mailer. True to Ifiis great principie ohsa'\ed 
cvcryvvhere and experienced by e\erv true ''ceker, in tlnr (^ecta 
too, vre find thai when the silent L ord, [{‘om liie (.. hai le-teer s 
box, slaried spea.king. His wcM'ds gleamed and lanced like lightmjgg 
on y\!‘juna to burn !)is wremg mc.niai tenvlcitcics in the lire ol 
shame. 

S(Tt words of sympathy could not have rcvi\cd Aritina s 
drooping mind to vigour. Thus Krishna nghtly laslicd his 
friend with these slinging arrows of rsdicule. d pped in the acid 
of satire!! Krislma ends liis word-trcatmeni with an appeal to 
Arjuna to “Get up and act.”* 

fijm; sr%Ef>^tf»T iivn 

Arjuna Uvaca 

4. katham hhismani aham samkhye 
cironam ca madhusudana 
isuhhih prafiyotsyami 
piijarhav arisudana 

- How, “ Bhishraa, -• L - in battle, - 
Drona, V - and, - O Madhusudana, - with arrows, 

- shall fight,^5rr|Y- worthy to be worshipped, 

O Destroyer of enemies. 

Arjuna said 

4. How O Madhusudana, shall 1 in battle fight 
with arrows against Bhishma and Drona, who are fit to 
be worshipped, O Destroyer of enemies! 

Inspite of the scorching words of Krishna, the warrior 
•seems to be not too ready to reconsider his decision ‘not to 


♦ On a similar circumstance, Christ said to Job, “Gird up your loins 
iilike a man’*. Bible ; Job. 38 :3. 
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fight.’' On the other hand, he is here found repeating a few more 
arguments as to why he should not fight the battle against his 
adored Grandsire, Bhishma, and revered Gurudev, Dronacharya. 
They arc fit to be worshipped with flowers and sandal-paste, 
and Arjuna asks if he can stand up against such great men and 
fight them with arrows. 

His motive-hunting cowardice has come to pick up a great 
argument seemingly quite convincing to the undiscriminating. 
On the other hand, to one who has not lost his balance and who 
knows pcrfeclly the art of evaluating such a situation, this is no 
problem at all and Arjuna’s arguments are quite hollow. The 
war that is imminent is not between individuals due to any personal 
rivalry. Arjuna has no personality apart form the Pandava- 
forccs, and the pair, Drona and Bhishma, are also not mere 
individual entities: in their identifications, they are the Kaurava- 
forces. The two forces are arrayed to fight for certain principles. 
The Kauravas are fighting for their policy-of-^/^//?^7r/r?n. The 
Pandavas are fighting for the principles-of-W/crr/?;^ as enunciated 
in the ancient lore of the Hindus. 

So glorious being his cause, when the two armies repre¬ 
senting the will of the People have marshalled themselves, Arjuna, 
the hero, had no individual right to accept any personal honour 
or dishonour or to insist on any respect or disrespect in meeting 
the individuals who were champions of the wrong side. Without 
taking this total view point of the situation, Arjuna made the 
mistake of arrogating to himself an individual egoism and ob¬ 
served the problems through the glasses of his ego. He recognised 
himself to be the disciple of Drona and the grand-son of Bhishma. 
The very same teacher and Grandsire were also seeing Arjuna 
in the opposite camp, but they felt no compunction, because 
they had no such egoistic misconceptions. They drowned their 
individuality in the forces they were championing. In short, 
Arjuna's egoism was the cause for his terrible moral confusions 
and misconceptions. 

I have often discussed this portion with some of the best 
men of our country and I have found all of them justifying 
Arjuna’s argument. That is to say, this is a very subtle point to 
be decided and, perhaps, Vyasa thought of solving this riddle for 
the society with the very principles of Hinduism for the guidance 
of the future generations. The more we identify ourselves with 
the little ‘I’ in us, the more will be our problems and confusions 
in life. When we expand ourselves through our larger identi¬ 
fications—with an army, a cause or a principle or a nation or an 
age—we shall find our moral confusions dwindling themselves 
almost into nothingness. Perfect morality can be declared and 
lived only by him who has sought to live and discover his reat 
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identity with the Self which is One-without-a-second, everywhere, 
in all beings and forms. Later on, we shall find Krishna iidvising 
this Truth as a philosophical treatment for Arjuna's mental 
rehabilitation. 

5. gurun ahatva hi mahanubhavan 

sreyo bhoktum bhaiksyam api ha lake 
hatva rthakamams tu gunm ihai va 
bhunjiya bhogan rudhirapradigdhan 

^^^-The teachers, - instead of slaying, % - indeed, 

- most noble, - better, - to cat, - alms, 

?rpT - even, - here, - in the world, - having slain, wA- 
- wealth and desires, ^ - indeed, Gurus, ^^-liere, 

- also, - enjoy, - enjoyments, - 

stained with blood. 

5. Better indeed in this world to eat even the 
bread of ‘beggary' than to slay the most noble of teachers. 
But if I kill them, even in this world all my enjoyments of 
wealth and desires will be stained with blood. 

Continuing his highsounding but futile arguments, due to 
his false estimate of himself and his problem, Arjuna poses him¬ 
self here as a martyr of his own morality and ethical goodness. 

His Gurus, meaning both Drona and Bhishma, are 
characterised here as Mahanu Bhavan —men who were the ideals 
of their age, symbolising the best in our culture, who in their 
broadmindedness and courage of conviction had themselves 
offered many a sacrifice at the altars of the Sanatan Dharma, 
the Hindu science of perfect living. Such noble men, who formed 
the very touch-stone of our culture in that era, were not to be 
eliminated from life merely for the fulfilment of an individuars 
appetite for power and position. Not only they in their own age, 
but for millenniums the world would be impoverished by the 
heartless squandering of such precious lives. 

Thus, Arjuna says, that it would be nobler for himself 
and the Pandava-brothers to live upon the bread of beggary 
than come to kingship after destroying all the glorious flowers 
in the garden of our culture. After annihilating them all, ciders 
and teachers, supposing the Pandavas got their kingdom back, 
Arjuna points out how his noble Aryan-heart would not be able 
to enjoy either the kingdom or its wealth, for everything would 
be smeared by the bitter memories of the precious blood that 
would have been spilt in the war. 
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Once we misread a situation, sentiments cloud our under¬ 
standing and then we too act as Arjuna in our own life. This* 
is clearly indicated here in the detailed narration of the incident 
by Vyasa. 

iTRsr siro sncTTrBfT: \\%\\ 

6. na cai tad vidmali k a tar an no gariyo 
yad va Jayema yadi va no jayeyuh 
yan eva halva na jiji visa mas 

te vasthitah pramukhe dhartarastrah 

^ - not, ^ - and, tr^rT - this, - (we) know, - which, 

- for us, - better, - that, ^ - or, - we should 

conquer, - if, ^ - or, - us, - they should conquer, 

- whom, tr^ - even, - having slain, ^ - not, - 

we wish to live, ^ - those, - (are) standing, srJJ# - in 

face, ^TiTT^T: - sons of Dhritarashtra. 

6. 1 can scarcely say which will be better, that 

wc should conquer them or that they should conquer us. 

Even the sons of Dhritarashtra, after slaying whom we 

do not wish to live, stand facing us. 

The earlier two stanzas from Arjuna, no doubt, indicate 
to us the state of perplexity and confusion in his objective mind. 
That the state of hysteria within has now developed to attack 
even his intellectual composure is indicated in this stanza. The 
stimuli coming from the array of the enemy-lines, as they touched 
his objective mind, created therein a problem, to solve which, 
he needed the guidance of the rational capacities of his intellect— 
the subjective mind. Split as he was within, his mental persona¬ 
lity, divorced from his intellect, could not easily come to any 
definite decision. His egoistic self-evalnation and the ego-created 
intense anxieties for the fruits of the great war stood, as it were, 
between his mind and intellect, separating them and creating 
between them an almost unbridgeable gulf; hence, Arjuna’s 
confusions here. 

Mind, generally functioning as an efficient receiving-and- 
despatching-clerk, receives the information of the perceptions 
conveyed to it by the sense-organs, and after arranging these 
perceptions in order, conveys them to the intellect for its judg¬ 
ment. The intellect with reference to its own stored up memories 
of similar experiences in the past comes to a final decision which 
is conveyed to the mind for execution; and the mind in its turn 
issues the necessary orders for the organs-of-action to act upon. 
All these are happening at every moment, all through our waking- 
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State, in our intelligent existence in the midst of the objects of 
the world. 

Where these equipments are not functioning cooperatively, 
with a perfect team spirit, the personality of the individual is 
shattered and he becomes inefficient in meeting life as a victorious 
mortal. The rehabilitation of that individual is the re-adjustment 
and re-education of his inner world and where his personality 
is once again tuned up and adjusted, the individual shall come to 
exhibit better efficiency in life. 

Poor Arjuna, victimised not so much by the external world 
as by his own mental condition, is seen here as incapable of 
judging whether he should conquer his enemy or by an ignoble 
retreat allow them to conquer him. By this stanza, Vyasa is 
indicating to us that the hysteria in Arjuna was not only mental, 
but also at the level of the intellect. 

(ivsn 

7. karpanyadosopahatas vahhavah 

prcchami tvam dharmasammudhacetah 
yac chreyah syan niscilam bruhi tan me 
sisyas te ham sadhi mam tvam prapannarn 

- With nature overpowered by the taint 
of pity, - 1 ask, - thee, - with a mind in 

confusion about duty, which, jqq:-good, ^RTT-may be, 
decisively,say,that,#-for me,-disciple, 
#-thy, mFcJ-teach, Tnrq-me, c^Tq-tothee, qq?rq- 

taken refuge. 

7. My heart is overpowered by the taint of pity; 
my mind is confused as to duty. 1 ask Thee. Tell me 
decisively what is good for me. I am Thy disciple. Instruct 
me who has taken refuge in Thee. 

In this stanza, when Arjuna has completely realised the 
helpless impotcncy in himself to come to any decision, he surren¬ 
ders totally to Krishna. He in his own words admits the psy¬ 
chological shattering felt and lived by him in his bosom. Even 
the cause of it he has diagnosed properly as an uncontrollable 
amount of overwhelming pity. Of course, Arjuna does not realise 
that it is his misplaced compassion; but, whatever it be, the 
patient is now under the mental stress of extreme confusion and 
bewilderment. 

Arjuna confesses that his intellect {Chetas) has gone behind 
a cloud of confusions regarding what is Dharma and Adharma 
at that moment for him. The problem—whether to fight and 
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conquer the enemies or not to fight and allow the enemies to 
^conquer him—which was seeking an urgent solution, could not 
be rationally judged with the depleted mental capacities of 
Arjuna. 

We have already explained*^ Dliarma and found that the 
Dharma of a thing ‘is the law of its being.’ A thing cannot remain 
itself without faithfully maintaining its own nature, and ‘that 
nature which makes a thing what it is’ is called its Dharma. 
Hinduism insists on the Manav Dharma, meaning, it insists that 
men should be true to their own essential nature which is godly 
and divine and, therefore, all efforts in life should be directed 
towards maintaining themselves in the dignity of the Soul and 
not plod on through life like helpless animals. 

Here, the question in Arjuiia’s mind is, how best he could 
make use of his situation and act according to that which is 
expected of him with due regard to his own nature. But his intellect 
was so much confused that it could not come to a decision upon 
what was Dharma and what was AeJhanna. In this inward con¬ 
fusion, the great archer declares his total surrender as a disciple, 
to Krishna, and requests the Lord to explain to him, clearly and 
definitely, what path of action would be conducive to his own 
inward growth. The word "sreyas\ not only indicates material 
prosperity but also includes the cultural aspiration which, in 
India for the Hindus, means nothing other than the spiritual 
blossoming of the mortal-man into the cognition of the Reality 
within himself. 

In the confession "that I am thy disciple'' there are volumes 
of suggestions summarised. The relationship between the teacher 
and the taught in India is unique. The student of course has an 
attitude of total surrender to his master, whom he has tested 
and found fit for total reverence as nothing short of a living and 
speaking God. The teacher also, having accepted a disciple, con¬ 
siders it his duty to guide the boy always with kindness, love 
and affection, a thousand times more than any father could ever 
feel for his own son. If the student is expected to follow faith¬ 
fully every bit of the instructions given out by the teacher, the 
teacher also has the responsibility of removing all the doubts 
of the student, even for the hundredth time, if need be. 

Here Arjuna indicates that he is quite ready to follow 
all the instructions of the Lord and maintain perfect faith in 
the wisdom of his Divine Charioteer. The Pandava must also 
be considered to have indicated that if he, in his foolishness, 
were to raise doubts, even for the thousandth time, Krishna 
should have the largc-heartedness, compassion and kindness 


In the concluding portion of the introduction to Chapter 1. 
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to vividly explain them again to the disciple. All ihrough the 
Geeta we come across many an occasion when Arjuna punctuates 
Krishna’s message with his own doubts. Never lias Krishna, 
even for once, been seen growing impatient of his disciple, but, 
on the other hand, each question, as it were, is seen to have added 
more enthusiasm and interest to the discourses op. the baille-licld. 

8. na hi prapasyami mama paniidyaii 

yac chokam uccfiosanam indriyanam 
avapyci hhinnav asapalnam rddhani 
rajyam snraiiam api ca dhiptyani 

- Not, - 1 see, - my, - wou (d remove, 

2Tar- that, ifrfi’iT - grief, - drier up, - of my 

senses, - having obtained. '*TffT - in the earth, =?T5T’TFrfT - 

unrivalled, - prosperous, n'iTq; - dominion, - over 

the Gods, ^Tth - even, - and, - Lordship'. 

8. 1 do not see that it would remove this sorrow' 

that burns up my senses, even if I sliould attain pros¬ 
perous and unri\ailed dominion on earth, or even Lord- 
ship over the Gods. 

Arjuna here is indicating to Krishna the urgency for guidance 
but for which he would be left to siilfor tiie voiceless" agonies 
of an inward pain. The patient is unable to explain or even to 
indicate vaguely, the source from whicfi the pain is rising in him. 

This mental sorrow in Arjuna is blasting even his sense 
organs. Under the Iteavy burden of his sorrows he finds it very 
difficult even to see or hear things properly, hven his Jndriyas 
are being blasted by the overheated sorrows within him. 

It is natural for any reasonable human creature to feel 
an intellectual impatience to solve a problem of the mind and 
thereby make it quiet and peaceful. Poor Arjuna also has tried 
his best to bring some consolation to himself ihrough his own 
intellectual discrimination. The sorrow iliat he has felt was 
not for the acquistion and possession of any sensuous object 
in the outer world, because, as his own words indicate, he has 
already thought over them and found that even an empire com¬ 
prising the whole earth, nourishing under his kingship—nay, 
a lordship over the gods even—would not have wiped off his 
sense of sorrow. 

Some reviewers have concluded that these words indicate 
the amount of detachment (Vairagya) which Arjuna had dis¬ 
covered in himself. Moreover, according to others the pang that 
he felt within himself was the ‘silent call of the spirit’ from within 
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and not the vailing sobs of a heart persecuted by his own sensuous 
desires. One must be extremely imaginative to see these traits 
in the Arjuna of Kurukshetra. 

According to the tradition of Vedanta, Vyasa, the father 
of Vedanta, has pictured here in his masterpiece a disciple who 
is seeking a life of cultural perfection. Godly and Divine ^Sreyas\ 
with perfect and complete detachment from the sensuous urges 
natural to all undeveloped animal-men. The urgency felt by 
Arjuna, as is evident from his own words, may be considered 
as amounting to his burning aspiration for liberating himself 
from the limitations of a mortal. All that he needed to make 
himself perfect was right discrimination (Viveka) which the Lord 
of the Senses would be giving him throughout the Divine Song. 

Sanjaya Uvaca 

9. evam uktva hrsikesam 

gudakesah paramtapah 
na yotsya iti govindam 
uktva tusnim habhuva ha 

- Thus, - having spoken, -toHrishikesha, 

- (the conqueror of sleep), - destroyer of foes, 

^ zTTcfT - I will not fight, - thus, - to Govinda, - 

having said, TC’TfT- silent, became. 

Sanjaya said 

9. Having spoken thus to Hrishikesa, Gudakesa, 
destroyer of foes, said to Govinda : “1 will not fight” 

and became silent. 

This stanza and the following together constitute the 
running commentary of Sanjaya, the faithful reporter of the 
Geeta. He says that after surrendering himself to Krishna, seeking 
the Lord’s guidance, Arjuna the great Conqueror of Sleep and 
the Scorcher of his Foes, declared to Krishna, the Lord of the 
Senses, that he will not fight. Saying this to Govinda, Arjuna 
became silent. 

'Tushnim Bhava' is an attitude of mental and physical 
quietness in an individual who has been suddenly stunned by a 
situation and who has lost all his sense of control over and aware¬ 
ness of what is happening around him. This sort of stunned 
silence and total blackout that one feels at the sudden impact 
of the news of a great tragedy can be considered as very nearly 
the condition of 'Tushnim Bhava" 
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In this description, Sanjaya is making use of a wealth of 
terms; all of them together giving us the general impression 
that the irresistible warrior, Arjuna, has surrendered to the right 
guide, since Lord Krishna is the very Lord of the Senses. Again, 
it is to Him who once regained the w^hole world (Govind) that 
Partha has surrendered himself. Sanjaya is using all these extra 
wealth of details in his report to the blind old King, because 
he has still hopes that the King might avert the calamity. 

No single individual alive at that period had the autho¬ 
rity to call back the armies from the field of Kurukshetra except 
the blind old uncle of the Pandavas. He had the status and the 
weight of opinion necessary for ordering a truce even at such 
a time when it looked as though the time had slipped out of 
the hands of every body. Sanjaya hoped that Dhritarashtra 
would understand the futility of their fighting against Arjuna, 
the Sleepless Harasscr of his enemies, who would certainly 
conquer the Kaurava forces since the Knotted-haired warrior 
(Guda Kesa) had surrendered himself to the Lord of the Senses, 
the Winner of the World. But Dhritarashtra was born blind and 
had grown deaf to the words of warning uttered by the good, 
due to his infinite attachment to his children. 

1 

Ml on 

10. tarn iivaca hrsikesah 

praliasann iva hharata 
senayor uhhayor madhye 
visidaiitam idam vac ah 

^q^-To him, spoke. - Hrishikesa, 

smiling, - as it were, - O Bharat, - of the armies, 
- (of) both, - in the middle, - despondent, 

- this, - word. 

10. To him who was despondent in the midst of 
the two armies, Hrishikesa, as if smiling, O Bharata, 
spoke these words. 

Thus standing between the two forces, the good and the bad, 
arrayed for a battle to death, Arjuna (the Jeeva) surrenders comp¬ 
letely, to the Lord (the subtler discriminative intellect), his chariot¬ 
eer, who holds the five horses (the five senses) yoked to his chariot 
(body) under perfect control. When the stunned and confused 
ego—Arjuna—totally surrenders to Krishna, the Lord with a 
smile reassures the Jeeva of its final victory, and declares the entire 
message of spiritual redemption, the Geeta. In this sense we 
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analyse the picture painted in Saniaya\s words, borrowing our 
sanction from the Upanishads.* 

It is quite clear that the Kathopanishad must have inspired 
Vyasa to paint this realistic picture as a fitting background for 
the greatest philosophical-poem of the world, the Geeta, for 
we find that many stanzas and portions of stanzas in the Geeta 
arc literal borrowings from or having the flavour of the Katlia- 
verses. 

Once we agree to read this Opanishad-scnse in the picture 
painted here by the words of Sanjaya, we can discover in it an 
Eternal Truth. When the ego (Ariuna) in its dejection sits back 
in the body (chariot), throwing down all instruments of ego¬ 
centric activities (Gandiva), and when the sense-organs (the 
white-horses) are held back well under control by the pulled- 
reins (the mind), then the charioteer (the Pure Intellect) shall 
lend the ego divine strength and guide it to intimate victory over 
the forces of Adharma with the help of those of Dharma. even 
though to former may be much greater than the latter. 

Sri Bhagavan Uvaca 
11. asocyan anvasocas tram 

prqjnavadams co hhasase 
gaiasun agalasinns ca 
na '‘niisocanti ponditah 

- Those who should not be grieved for, - 

hast grieved, -TT - thoU; - words of wisdom, ^ - and, 

- speakest, - the dead, - the living,^ - and, 

- grieve not, - the wise. 

The Blessed Lord Said 

11. You have grieved for those that should not 
be grieved for; yet. you speak words of wisdom. The wise 
grieve neither for the living nor for the dead. 

Though Sankara starts his philosophical commentary of 
the Geeta only with this Stanza, he has an introduction to his 
own commentary wherein he explains his philosophical stand. 
This introductory portion concludes with a statement by which 
he explains the why and the wherefore of Lord Krishna’s opening 
lines in the discourse. 


* Refer Swamiji’s Discourses on Kathopanishad—the analogy of the 
chariot : I. iii. 3-9. 
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To quote Sankara, Now finding no means other than Self- 
knowledge for the deliverance of Arjuna. who was thus confounded 
as to his duty and was deeply plunged into the mighty ocean of 
grief Lord Vasudeva, who wished to help his friend out of it, 
introduced him to Self-knowledge in the following words."" lYom 
this Stanza onwards, the pure philosophy of the Gecla starts. 

The above-quoted passage from Sankara clearly indicates 
that our earlier explanations of Arjuna's neurotic condition are 
in line with the great Acharya"s own opinion. 

When we rightly diagnose Arjuna's dcjcclion. it is not 
very difficult for us to realise that though its immediate cause 
is the challenge of the war, his condition of mental tculure is only 
a symptom of a deeper disease. Just as a true doctor will try to 
eradicate a disease, not by curing the symptoms but by removing 
the cause of the disease, so loo here, L<n*d Krishna is irying to 
remove the very source of Arjuna's delusion. 

F.go rises when the Pure Self is not recognised and this 
deep-seated ignorance in man not ohly \eils his Divine Nature 
from himself, but also projects on the Reality a positive mis¬ 
conception. The ‘ego-ceiUric-idea\ that he is conditioned by his 
own body, mind and intellect, is the true seed of Arjuna's delusory 
attachments with his own relations and tlie consequent deep 
compassion that has risen in his bosom to make him so impotent 
and helpless. Grief and dejections are the price that delusion 
demands from its victim. To rediscover ourselves to be really 
something higher than our own ego is to end all the sorrows 
that have come to us through our false identifications. 

Thus, the Eternal Spirit in man asserting its false relation¬ 
ships with his body comes to feel bound by a thousand relation¬ 
ships with the world of things and beings. The same Perfect- 
Principle-in-life playing on the field of the mind comes to ex¬ 
perience the imperfections of the emotional world as its own. 
Again, the Divine-Spark-of-Life, assuming as it often does, a 
false identity with the intellect, comes to sob and suher for its 
hopes and desires, its ambitions and ideologies, which arc the 
characteristic pre-occupations of the intellect. 

The Self thus getting reflected in the intellect, the body 
and the senses is the ego which is the victim of the world of 
objects, feelings and ideas. To this ego belongs all the sad des¬ 
tinies of life as well as its fleeting thrills of acquisition and posses¬ 
sion. The ego it is, in Arjuna, that came to suffer its neurotic 
condition, goaded by its own delusions and the consequent 
mis-apprehensions. Krishna in his Infinite Wisdom knew that 
mis-apprehension of Reality can take place only because of a 
pitiable non-apprehension of Reality. Therefore, in order to cure 
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the very source of Arjuna’s delusion, Krishna is here teaching 
him the very cream of knowledge as declared in the immortal 
books of the Hindus, the Upanishads. 

A re-education of the mind through metaphysical and psy¬ 
chic methods is the last word in psycho-therapy which the West 
has yet to discover and accept, but which the East has declared 
and justified to the world. Krishna is starting his entire Geeta 
lessons with this attempt at the re-education of Arjuna. 

In India this has been accepted, experimented upon and 
found for generations so successful that it was the very basis of 
the national educational policy of this country long before the 
Western specialists dictated how Indians should be educated for 
the foreigners’ benefit. Before Macaulay’s educational experi¬ 
ment was performed upon the Indians and produced out of them 
the hapless breed of the day, the golden era of the Hindu culture 
was fed, directed and maintained by the indigenous system of 
education where-in everyone in the Gurukulas was initiated, 
from one’s very childhood, into the humanistic science. It ex¬ 
plained to the children their essential Divine Nature. 

After their scholastic or professional training, therefore, 
they walked out into the world knowing perfectly well, where to 
place themselves in the scheme of things in life. They were not 
hoodwinked by life; nor did they expect life to be a mysterious 
cave where infinite riches lay scattered for them to claim. The 
contrast becomes ludicrously apparent when we compare these 
fully educated men of those days with the partially-instructed and 
misguided students of the present age, who walk out of the 
University and realise that they have education but no knowledge. 

True to that traditional cultural conception of education, 
here the Great Master, Krishna, starts His instructions to Arjuna 
with a direct discourse upon the Eternal Reality. 

„ mourning for them who should not be mourned 

for; Bhishma and Drona are not merely the body-encasements 
in which they are now functioning. Drona is appreciated not 
because of his girth, or for his complexion, but because of the 
knowledge of archery and the wisdom the Brahmin teacher 
possesses. His knowledge and wisdom are not of the body but 
they arc in his mind and intellect. So too with Bhishma; he is 
revered not because his body is aged, nor because he can still 
wield a bow and arrow, but he is respected as a glorious flower 
of the Hindu culture of that age. The cultural eminence that 
characterised Bhishma is the quality of his mind and intellect. 

The inner equipments of both Bhishma and Drona allowed 
through them a glorious expression of the Life Principle or the 
Soul in them, and these great men were incomparable due to this 
Divine shine that beamed out through them. In this clashing of 
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weapons, to consider that the cuJtural-soul of Bhishma will be 
wounded, or that the life of Drona, the master archer and military 
genius, will be ended is a mere delusory concept of an uninitiated 
intellect. By this statement Krishna has indicated to Arjuna a 
greater Self than the ego in every embodiment. 

At every level of our personality we view Life and come 
to our own conclusions over things. Thus, we have a physical 
estimate of the world from our body level, apart and quite 
distinct from our emotional picture of life from our mental 
level; and also an intellectual concept of life from the level of 
our intellect, which differs from both the above estimates. 

Physically what I see as a woman, is mentally my mother, 
and intellectually, the same sacred feminine form, is a bundle 
of cells, each having in its protoplasmic contents a nucleus to 
preside over its functions. The imperfections that I see in a phy¬ 
sical object, will fail to give me misery if 1 successfully gild the 
object with my emotional appreciation of it. Similarly, an object 
which is physically abhorrent and mentally shameful will still 
fail to provide me with any sorrow if I can appreciate it from my 
intellectual level. 

Similarly that which gives me despondency and dejection 
at the physical, mental and intellectual levels can yield a thrilling 
inspiration if I perceive it from the spiritual level. Krishna is 
advising Arjuna to renounce his physical, emotional and intellec¬ 
tual estimates of his teacher and his grandsire, and that of the 
whole battle-field problem, and to re-evaluate the situation 
through his spiritual understanding. 

This great and transcendental Truth has been so suddenly 
expounded here that it has the stunning effect of a sudden blast 
unexpectedly occurring in front of Arjuna. We shall later on 
understand how this subtle, psycho-physical shock-therapy did 
immeasurable good to the hysterical constitution of Arjuna. 

To add some extra physical strength to his statement, as 
it were, Krishna harnesses the power of his irony to the dynamic 
momentum of the philosophy, when he says: “Yet you speak 
words of wisdom.” In the first chapter, Arjuna had, almost in 
a spirit of teaching Krishan, quoted the Artha Sastra and con¬ 
tradicted it on the strength of the greater authority of the Dharma 
Sastra. 

"Pragya VadarC has now been interpreted in this commen¬ 
tary as the‘words of wisdom.’ However, a German commentator 
gives a unique interpretation for the same word; {Pragya+A- 
vadan): and squeezes laboriously out of this word a meaning, 
“arguments contrary to the views of the wise.” Though this 
meaning has been squeezed out of the word, an intimate student 
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of Geela cannot but feel entertained by this interpretation. The 
suggestion is that Arjuna's hesitation to kill his enemies at the 
war-front is against the declarations of all our great Rishis of 
old. Dlirama Sastra misunderstood and misinterpreted had 
been the cause of the dreary Hindu decadence. 

Krishna explains his earlier statement by indicating how 
men of true wisdom never feel miserable and never moan either 
for things that are or for things that arc no more. They understand 
that the outer world of objects is essentially finite and, therefore, 
things in it must perish, and be reborn again. Continuity of change 
is the nature of finitude and it is this change that we understand 
as death. To moan for change is not to understand tlie nature of 
finitude, for it is as unintelligent as complaining of light in the 
sun! Therefore, wise men, who understand life, do not moan for 
things that exist nor things that depart. 

In Sri Sankara's commentary we have been guided by the 
great Acharya with indications which explain the connection 
of thought between a verse and the one following. We propose 
to indicate these connections, wherever possible. 

''"Why do they deserve no grief? Becai 4 se they arc etcrnaL 
Jfow ?"'—The Lord says: 

5T H r# sRTfaqr: i 

^ H ’ oRctum ; ^ wm: 

12. na tv eva 'ham jatu na sam 

na tv am ne me janadhipah 
na cai va na hhavisyamah 
sarve vayam at ah pa ram 

T- N )t, ^ - indeed, also, -1» - at any time, 

^ - not, - was, ^ - not, - thou, n - not, - these, 

- rulers of men, ^ - not, ^ - and, - also, ^ - not, 

- shall be, ’Tf - all, - we, - from this time, 

- after. 

12. It is not that at any time (in the past), indeed, 
was I not, nor were you, nor these rulers of men. Nor, 
verily, shall we all ever cease to be hereafter. 

The continuity of the existence of the soul is emphatically 
brought out here and Arjuna who is hearing from Krishna, these 
stunning declarations must have certainly felt a joyous consola¬ 
tion in himself. The Vedantic literature that he must have studied 
earlier must have been somewhere in his mind, but very rarely 
are students of philosophy adepts in employing their book- 
knowledge in practically meeting the situations in life. 

Krishna here declares, in unequivocal terms, that the em- 
bodied Soul in every one is set on a great pilgrimage in which 
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It comes to identify Itself with varied forms, temporarily to gain 
fixed specimens of experiences. He says that neither He Himself 
nor Arjuna nor the great kings of the age that have assembled 
in both the armies are mere accidental happenings. They do not 
come from nowhere and, at their death, do not become mere non¬ 
existent nothingness. It is the Charvaka Philosophy which refuses 
to consider anything beyond the knowledge gained through direct 
perception, and, therefore, it is the Charvakas who believe that 
we have come from no-w'hcrc and go no-where. But the correct 
philosophical thinking guides man’s intellect to the apprehension 
of a continuity from the past,—through the present- to the 
endless future. The Spirit remaining the same, it gets itself 
seemingly conditioned by different body-equipments and comes 
to live through its sclf-ordained environments. 

It is this conclusion of the Hindu philosophers that has 
given them the most satisfactory Theory of Reincarnation. The 
most powerful opponents of this idea are the fanatic Christians 
of the East, who do not seem to have studiously follow'cd their 
own scriptures. Christ Himself has, if not directly at least in¬ 
directly, proclaimed this doctrine wiicn He told His disciples 
that John, the Baptist, was Alijah. Origen tlie most learned of 
the Christian Fathers, has clearly declared: “Everyman received 
a body for himself according to his deserts in former lives.” 

There is no great thinker in the past or in the present who 
has not accepted, expressly or tacitly, these logical conclusions 
about the Doctrine of Reincarnation. Buddha constantly made 
references to his previous births. Virgil and Ovid regarded the 
Doctrine as perfectly self-evident. Josephus observed that the 
belief in reincarnation was widely accepted among the Jews of 
his age. Solomon’s Book of Wisdom says: “To be born in sound 
body with sound limbs is a reward of the virtues of the past 
lives.” 

And who does not remember the famous saying of the 
learned son of Islam who declared, “1 died out of the stone and 
I became a plant; 1 died out of the plant and became an animal; 
I died out of animal and bacame a man. Why then should I fear 
to die? When did I grow less by dying? I shall die out of man and 
shall become an angel!!” 

In the later times, this most intelligent philosophical belief 
has been accepted as a doctrine by the German philosophers: 
Goethe, Fichte, Schelling, and Lessing. Among the recent philo¬ 
sophers, Hume, Spencer, Max Muller, have all recognised this 
Doctrine as incontrovertible. Among the poets of the West also, 
we find many a burnished intellect soaring into the cloudless sky 
of imagination and within their poetic flights they too have in¬ 
tuitively felt the sanction behind this immortal Doctrine—Brown- 
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ing, Rossetti, Tennyson and Wordsworth, to mention but a few 
names. 

The Reincarnation Theory is not a mere dream of the 
philosophers, and the day is not far off when, with the fast deve¬ 
loping science of Psychology, the West will come to rewrite 
its Scripture under the sheer weight of observed phenomena. 
An uncompromising intellectual quest for understanding life 
cannot satisfy itself if it is thwarted at every corner by “observed 
irregularities.” We cannot, for long, ignore them all as mere 
‘chances’. The infant prodigy Mozart, is a spectacular instance 
which cannot be explained away; to be logical we must accept 
the idea of the continuity of the embodied souls. This genius 
wrote Sonatas at the age of four, played in public at the age of 
five, composed his first Opera at the age of seven. Without 
the Reincarnation Theory, we will have to label this wondrous 
incident as an accident and throw it into the dust-bin of chance 
and bury it there to be forgotten. 

In India too, we have observed many such instances. An 
amazing story came from the village of Shadinagar in Farrukha- 
bad district where a girl aged seven stated that she remembered 
her previous birth, her home-village and her relations in her 
earlier life. 

This girl Ram Kali, daughter of Pandit Ganga Vishnu, 
a Brahmin, when she was only three years old, told her father of 
her previous life in a village named Maglabagh. She had three 
sons and she said that one was born shortly before her death! 
She insisted on meeting her sons Shiya Ram and Ram Swaroop. 
The report goes that when she reached there she could recognise 
the place and her sons. When cross-examined she described 
the alterations and repairs which were effected to the house 
some years ago! In the end, her parents left for their home, the 
child still crying bitterly in the arms of her mother, sobbing at the 
forced separation she had to suffer from her past life’s children. 

Such examples are often noticed but rarely recorded as evi¬ 
dences to prove this great Theory of Reincarnation. The modern 
world, as 1 said, is yet to discover this great and self-evident 
Law of Life. 

Therefore, to an uninitiated student, this theory may seem 
too staggering for quiet appreciation. When Krishna declared 
that none of them, including himself, Arjuna and the great kings, 
even after their deaths on the battle-field “shall cease to exist in 
future”, Arjuna a typical man-of-the-world could not grasp it 
as a self-evident fact. His questioning eyes made the Lord explain 
again the idea through an example in the following stanza. 

^^Why do they deserve no grief? For, they are eternal irv 
essence. How —The Lord says: 
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^ ®r>R 5 itt i 
cm ^^RTTsnficitifh:??!^ h 

13 , dehino smin yatha dehe 

kaumaram yauvanam jar a 
tat ha dehantarapraptir 
dhiras tatra na muhyati 

- Of the embodied (soul), this, W- as, 

in body, - childhood, - youth, - old age, - 

so also, - the attaining of another body, - the 

firm, rT^ - thereat, ^ - not, ?TwFt- grieves. 

13. Just as in this body the embodied (soul) passes 

into childhood, youth and old-age, so also does he pass 

into another body; the firm man does not grieve at it. 

It is the law of memory that the experiencer and the 
memoriser must both be the same entity; then alone can memory 
power function. / cannot remember any of your experiences nor 
can you remember any of my experiences; I can remember my 
experiences as readily and easily as you can remember your 
experiences. 

In old age, every one of us can remember the main incidents 
of his own childhood and youth. In the progress of growth, 
childhood dies away and youthfulness appears, and youthfulness 
dies before old age can come to assert itself. In the old man, 
it is self-evident, that neither his childhood nor his youth is with 
him, and yet, he can remember his own early days. Applying 
the principle of memory, it becomes quite clear then that ‘some¬ 
thing’ in us is common in all the different stages of our growth, 
so that the same entity could remember the experiences gained 
by it in the past through the childish body, and later, through the 
youthful structure. 

Thus, youthfulness may be considered as a birth, when 
childhood has*met with its death. So too, old age is born when 
youthfulness is dead. And yet, none of us is the least disturbed 
by these changes; on the other hand, we feel, in fact, happier 
due to the wealth of experiences we might have gained as the status 
of the body rose from the innocent childhood to matured old age. 

Using this subjective experience of every one in the world 
as a standard of comparison, Krishna is trying to bring home to 
Arjuna that the wise men do not worry when they leave one body 
for the purpose of taking another one. 

This stanza is again asserting, in unequivocal terms, the 
truth behind the Reincarnation Theory. And thus viewed death 
can no more be a threat to a wise man. We do not moan at the 
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death of childhood following which alone can we come to ex¬ 
perience youth; we are confident in our knowledge that though 
youth is entered and childhood has ended, there is a continuity 
of existence of the same one, only, so for a child has now become 
a youth. So too, at the moment of death, there is no extinction 
of the individual, but the embodied-ego of the dead body leaves 
its previous structure, and according to the Vasams (mental 
impressions) that it had developed during its embodiment, it 
gets itself identified with a physical equipment, where it can 
express itself completely, and seek its perfect fulfilment. 

Sankara here gives a beautiful sequence connecting the 
present stanza with that which is to follow: “//7n’ the realisation 
of the Eternal Self one may not come to the delusory sorrow at 
the thought that the Self is dead. yet. quite common among the 
people, as we see. is the painful delusion that the Self is subjected 
to heat and cold, pleasure and pain—as also to the gfief due to the 
loss of pleasure of it or due to the arrival of painT Answering 
this probable doubt the Lord explains the following: 

14. matrasparsas tu kaunteya 
sitosnasukhadukhadah 
agamapayino nityas 

tarns titiksasva bharata 

- Contacts of senses with objects, fj - indeed, - 
O Kaunteya, - producers of cold and heat, 

pleasure and pain, - with begining and end, - 

iinpcrinanent, nr^T - them, f -bear (thou), - O Bharata. 

14. The contacts of senses with objects, O son 
of Kunti, which cause heat and cold, pleasure and pain 
have a beginning and an end; they are impermanent; 
endure them bravely, O Descendant of Bharata. 

In this stanza we will notice that the Lord is addressing 
Arjuna with twodifferent epithets—as ‘son of Kunii"{Kaunteya); 
and as ‘descendant of Bharat' (Bharata). According to Anandagiri, 
it is meant to indicate that Arjuna is lit for this great instruction 
into the spiritual Truth, since he is born of a noble mother and 
has a nobler lineage on his father's side. 

According to the accepted theory of perception in Vedanta, 
an object is perceived not by the sense-organs but through them. 
The Indriyas arc instruments through which the perceiving-ego 
gathers the knowledge of the various objects. If the perceiver is 
not actually contacting the objects through the sense-organs, 
the objects as such cannot bring any perception to the individual. 
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That the same object can give two different types of ex¬ 
periences to two different individuals is very well-known. The 
object remaining the same, if it can give different experiences, 
it is evidently clear that it is because of the difference in the mental 
composition of the individuals. It is also observed that objects 
of one’s intense fancy during a certain stage in one’s life, become 
a nuisance to the same individual after a time; for, as time 
passes on, the mental constitution of the individual also gets 
changed. In short, it is very clear that the external objects can 
convey their stimuli and give us an experience only when our 
minds through the sense-organs come in contact with the objects. 

He who can understand that the objects of the world are 
in a state of flux, are constantly coming into existence and 
perishing- he will not allow himself to be tossed about by the 
existence or non-exislencc of the finite things of the world. In 
the flood of time, tilings and incidents, circumstances and en¬ 
vironments flow up to our present from the unknown future, 
to give us vivid experiences of varied intensity, and they, in their 
very nature, cannot remain permanently but must of necessity 
pass on to become one with the entire past. Nothing can remain 
the same, even for a short period, in the world-of-objects where 
change alone is the changeless law. 

Having understood this finite nature of the changeable 
objccts-of-the-world, wherein everyone of them has a beginning 
and an end, at no occasion need a wise man despair the least at 
the things that are or at the things that are not. Heat or cold, 
success or failure, pain or joy—none of them can be permanent. 

Since every situation, of its own nature, must keep on 
changing, it would be foolish to get ourselves upset at every 
change noticed. The wise thing would necessarily be to suffer 
them meekly with the comfort and consolation of the knowledge 
of their finite nature. It is the attitude of the wise to go through 
life, both in joy and sorrow, success and failure, pain and joy, 
with the constant awareness: “Even this will pass away.” 

The external world of challenges is finite inasmuch as it 
has a beginning and an end. Not only that, Krishna adds “they 
are impermanent by their very nature.” By the term ‘imperma¬ 
nent’ here used, the Lord means that the same object which gives 
pleasure at one moment starts yielding, at another moment, 
pain to the enjoyer. This inconsistency is indicated by the term 
^anityd" used in the stanza. 

“ What good will accrue to him who bears heat and cold and 
the life?"'" — Listen: 
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15 . yam hi na vyathayanty etc 
purusam purusarsahha 
samaduhkhasukham dhiram 
so mrtatvaya kalpate 

- Whom, % - surely, - afflict not, rrf - these, 

5^}T^T - man, - chief among men, - same in 

pleasure and pain, cfpiT - firm, - he, - for immortality, 

- is fit. 

15. That firm man whom, surely, these afflict not, 
O chief among men, to whom pleasure and pain are same, 
is fit for realising Immortality—of the Self. 

Calm endurance, both in pleasure and pain, is a condition 
necessary for the right knowledge of the true Self, this is the 
technique of Self-realisation as explained in the Upanishadic 
lore. Based upon that fact, here Lord Krishna explains that one 
who has found in himself a mental equipoise, wherein he is not 
afflicted or disturbed by circumstances of pain and pleasure, 
he alone “is fit for attaining Immortality”. 

Death is the most dreadful of pains known to all living 
creatures. Instinctively, even the most courageous hero will 
feel unnerved when he is under the threat of unavoidable death. 
It is a challenging spectre that can throw a deadful shadow of 
fear and sorrow across every one’s life. The one seeking Perfec¬ 
tion strives hard to transcend these realms of threat and fear. 
Naturally, in the early Upanishads the supreme achievement has 
been indicated by the term Immortality, meaning, ‘dcathlessness’ 
{AmritattwamX although it may be interesting to note that in 
the later Upanishads, the same has come to be indicated by the 
term ‘birthlessness’. 

When the Transcendental Truth or the Eternal Perfection 
has been indicated by the term Immortality, the term is not used 
in its limited sense of ‘deathlessness’ of the body. Here the term 
‘death’ not only indicates the destruction of the physical embodi¬ 
ment but also includes and incorporates within its significance 
the entire range of finite experiences, where, in each one of them 
there is an extinction-experience. No experience gained through 
either the body, or the mind, or the intellect is permanent. 

In other words, each experience is born to live with us for 
a short period and then to die away in us. These chains of finite 
experiences stretch out in front of us as the paths of sorrow and 
pain in our life. The term ‘Immortality’, used by the Rishis to 
indicate the ‘Supermanhood’, indicates a state where one, walking 
the path of endless sorrows, as the individual ego, transcends 
that state to attain the Infinite experinece of the Eternal and the 
Permanent. 
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This topic of ‘Immortality’ is the very theme of the Vedic 
literature, but by the time of Vyasa, the Hindu generation had 
come to believe that this Divine Goal of Life could be achieved 
only through some special training—fit only for some rare few 
to pursue. Through the Gceta, our poet-seer Vyasa is making 
Lord Krishna declare that the purpose of life for every one is the 
attainment of Perfection, and to evolve oneself to it one must 
make use of every little chance in one’s own allotted life. To 
train ourselves to endure meekly, with magnanimous joy, the little 
pin-pricks of life- -heat and cold, success and failure, pains 
and joy—is the highest training that life can provide to all of us. 

Ordinarily, man gets overwhelmed by the little exaspera¬ 
tions in life, which arc essentially life’s very components, life 
being constituted of endless, ever-changing schemes of finite 
things. To waste our life complaining against, brooding over and 
despairing for the happenings around us, is to shamelessly lay 
waste our life. “Endure them calmly”, is the advice given in the 
previous stanza. 

The commercial outlook of the ordinary man will not 
easily accept a scriptural injunction unless it explains the practi¬ 
cal benefit that might accrue to him by his obedience to it. This 
stanza is dedicated to an explanation of the practical benefits 
of living life with the true understanding. 

An incompetent idler’s hapless endurance of life, is not 
in itself what is indicated here. It is especially said that the 
equipoise of the mind, both in pleasure and sorrow, entertained 
by a “wise man” {Dheera), makes him fit for the highest cultural 
self-development. That is to say, the equanimity should not 
flow from the dark caves of one’s stupidity and inertia, but it 
must gurgle forth from the open sunny fields of one’s own wisdom 
and understanding. When one understands the essential nature 
of the objects-of-the-world to be finite, out of that realised know¬ 
ledge one gains enough balance for calm endurance and does 
not feel exalted in pleasure nor dejected in pain. 

So long as we live in the body as the body, we are not 
able to ignore or calmly endure the sorrows of the body. But 
when we are fired by a sentiment of love or hatred, invariably 
we make ready sacrifices of the bodily pleasures. Because of my 
love for my son, I am ready to make any sacrifice of my physical 
needs, so that I may give him a good education, etc. When 
intellectually one gets fired by some idea or ideology, for the 
satisfaction of it, one readily ignores and overlooks the comforts 
and pleasures of one’s body and mind. The martyrs and revolu¬ 
tionaries in the world could, with pleasure, face physical persecu¬ 
tions and mental agonies for the satisfaction of their intellectual 
lives and for the fulfiment of their ideas and ideologies. 
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Thus, if an ordinary man is to struggle hard, constantly, 
through his share of pleasures and pains of life, with his mind 
held in perfect equanimity, he can successfully do so only to that 
extent to which he is capable of standing apart from his own 
bodily, mental and intellectual identifications. When a mortal 
does thus detach himself from his usual personality-layers and, 
from there, watch them as a witness, he is at that moment in the 
realm spiritual, and, therefore, becomes fit for the attainment of 
Immortality—the ultimate spiritual goal. 

“For the following reasons also, it is proper that you should 
abandon your grief and the distressing delusion and should calmly 
endure heat and cold, etc."*^ For :— 

16. na sato vidyate hhavo 

na "hhavo vidyate satah 
uhhayor api drsto ^ntas tv 
anayos tattvadarsibhih 

rT - Not, ?PTrr: - of the unreal, - is, - being, ?T - not, 

- non-being, - is, ’TT: - of the real, - of the two, 

- also, - (has been) seen, - the final truth, ^ - indeed, 

- of these, - by knowers of the Truth. 

16, The unreal has no being; there is no non-being 
of the Real; the truth about both these has been seen by 
the knowers of the Truth (or the seers of the Essence). 

Here is another reason why the vagaries'of life and the 
varieties of experiences should not upset us, but, on the other 
hand, they must be cheerfully endured by a wise man. This 
stanza, while giving the philosophical reasons championing the 
cause of mental tranquillity, indicates that it can rise only out of 
an intellectual grasp of the right interpretation of life. 

In Vedantic literature, the Real and the un-Rcal are very 
scientifically distinguished. These two categories are not con¬ 
sidered as undcfinables in our ancient scriptures: though they 
do not declare these to be dcfinables. The Rishis have clearly 
indicated what constitutes the Real and what are the features 
of the un-Real. That which was not in the past and which will 
not be in the future, but, that which seemingly exists only in the 
present is called the un-Real In the language of the Karika* 
“That which is non-existent in the beginning and in the end, 


* Refer Swamiji’s Discourses on Mandukya and Karlka : IT» 6 
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is necessarily non-existent in the intermediate stages also; objects, 
we see, are illusory, still they are regarded as if real.” 

Naturally the Real is that which defies all change and re¬ 
mains the same in all periods of time: past, present and future. 
Thus, in an ordinary example, when one misunderstands a post 
in the dark to be a ghost, the ghost-vision is considered un-real as 
compared to the post; because, the hallucination cannot be 
permanent and it does not remain after the re-discovery of the 
post. Similarly, on waking up from our dream we do not get 
anxious to provide for our dream-children; because, as soon as we 
wake up we realise that the dream was un-real. Before we went 
to bed the dream-children were not with us, and after waking up, 
our dream- children are no more with us, and thus we understand 
and realise that our dream-children whom we loved and tended 
as real during our dream are in fact un-real only. By significance, 
therefore, the Real is that which exists at all occasions: in the 
past, present and future. The post is relatively Real, it was, it 
is and it will be. 

Now the stanza becomes clear. “The unreal never is; the 
Real never is not.” Objectively spoken, to the practical intelli¬ 
gence of an ordinary man, every philosophy becomes an elaborate, 
airy nothingness. But, when the same philosophical concept is 
applied in the subjective world and individually realised, at least 
at the level of the intellect, it becomes perfectly lucid. When thus 
this idea of the Real and the Unreal in our philosophy, is digested 
in our subjective understanding, with reference to our own life, it 
becomes very clear to us. 

The life in our matter envelopments, we know, is finite inas¬ 
much as every little experience at all the three levels of our exis¬ 
tence—among the objects, with our sentiments, in the company 
of our ideas-' is finite. The body changes at every moment, the 
mind evolves and the intellect grows. All changes, evolutionary 
movements and growths, are indicated by a constant-death of 
their previous state in order that the thing concerned may change, 
evolve or grow. Body, mind and intellect are ever changing in 
us, and all of them, therefore, according to our definition, cannot 
be Real. 

But is there a Real entity behind it all ? In order that change 
may take place, no doubt, a changeless substratum is necessary. 
For the waters of the river to flow, a motionless river-bed must 
exist. Similarly, in order to hold together the millions of experi¬ 
ences at the levels of our body, mind and intellect, and to give 
us the experience of a synchronised whole—which we call life— 
we must necessarily have some Substratum, changeless and 
Real which is common to all the three. 
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Something in us remains, as it were, unchanged all through 
our changes, holding the vivid experiences as a thread holds 
the beads in a garland. On closer analysis, it becomes clear that 
it can be nothing other than the Self in us, the Pure Awareness. 
Experiences that have come under one’s awareness do not cons¬ 
titute any vital aspect of one’s own Self; life is the sum total 
of experiences that have been devised by the touch of one’s 
illuminating Consciousness. In childhood 1 was conscious of 
my childhood-life; in my youth 1 was conscious of my youthful- 
life and in my old age I am again conscious of my present ex¬ 
periences. The Consciousness remaining the same, endless ex¬ 
periences came under it, got illumined and died away. This 
Awareness by which I become conscious of things in my life— 
because of which I am considered as alive, but for which 1 will 
have no more existence in this given embodiment—That Spiritual 
Entity, Eternal and All Pervading, Unborn and Undying, the 
One Changeless Factor is the Infinite in me. And this Atman is 
the Real. 

Men of knowledge and wisdom have known the essence, 
meaning and implication of both these: the Self and the Non- 
Self, the Real and the Unreal, which in their mysterious combina¬ 
tion constitute the strange phenomenon called the world. 

What then is that which is ever Real ? Listen : 

17. avinasi tu tad viddhi 

yena sarvam idam tatam 
vinasam avyayasya "sya 

na kascit kartum arhati 

- Indestructible, 5 - indeed, ^ - that,. - know 

(thou), TT - by whom, - all, - this, - is pervaded, 
fTTTWT - destruction, - of the imperishable, ^ - net, 

- anyone, - to do, - is able. 

17. Know That to be indestructible by which all 
this is peiwaded. None can cause the destruction of That— 
the Imperishable. 

In the last stanza we were told by the Lord what exactly 
is the difference between the Real and the Unreal. According 
to the definition, if unreal be that which is dying and, therefore, 
finite, then to any average intelligent man, life is only full of finite 
things and, naturally, he must fail to understand what exactly 
is that which is Imperishable, the Immutable. The ever-Real 
is described here in the strict language of a scientific definition 
by the Lord for the benefit of Arjuna, an average intelligent man. 
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The Real is that which envelops everything that exists, 
and which is the very stuff and substance of all tJic worlds of 
perceptions which we experience. Different mud-pots, each 
different in form, shape and colour, may have different names 
according to the things they contain or according to the purpose 
for which they arc used. Though each of them has thus a different 
name, yet, all of them, are, we may say, enveloped by- or per¬ 
meated with—one and the same stuff, the mud, without which 
none of the pots can exist. From mud they came; in mud they 
exist; and when they are destroyed, their names and forms shall 
merge back to become mud. All the mud-pots arc enveloped 
by mud which is the Reality holding the world of mud-pots 
together. 

Similarly, the world of finite changes is entirely permeated 
through and through and enveloped by the Real, the Changeless. 
And Bhagavan adds that there is no possibility of this Real, even 
for a moment, ever getting destroyed, even by a fraction. The 
Lord’s declaration, “None can cause the destruction of That,” 
is so emphatic and conclusive that Sankara in his commentary 
says, “Nobody—not even the Iswara, the Supreme Lord — can 
destroy the Self.” {Iswaro-pi). 

What then is the unreal (Asat) whose existence is not cons¬ 
tant ? Listen : 

f Jr i 

18. antavanta ime deha 

nityasyo ktah saririnah 
anasino prameyasya 

tasmad yudhyasva bharata 

- Having an end, - these, - bodies, - 

of the everlasting, - are said, - of the embodied, 

- of the indestructible, - of the incomprehensible, 

- therefore, - fight, - O Bharata. 

18. They have an end, it is said, these bodies of 
the embodied-Self. The Self is Eternal, Indestructible, In¬ 
comprehensible. Therefore, fight, O Bharata. 

The physical forms constituted by the matter envelopments 
are all perishable equipments for the Indwelling-Self, which is 
the Eternal Factor, ever, in Its nature, changeless, indestructible, 
and incomprehensible. By the term ever-changeless, the Supreme 
is indicated to be eternal because the non-eternals, by their 
nature, must be ever-changing, since change is the insignia of the 
finite. The term 'indestructible* is not an unnecessary tautology. 
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when used in conjunction with the term ever-changeless, meaning 
Eternal. Here the term‘indestructible, as Sankara says, indicates 
both the types of destructions, that are possible in a structure, 
which we usually observe in life. The body may be said to have 
come to destruction on the funeral pyre where it indicates a total 
annihilation; and it may be that a fat man, due to illness, may 
get reduced in girth, wherein also we say his health is destroyed. 
Thus either a total destruction as well as a partial destruction is 
possible in finite objects. Here, by using the two terms: Eternal 
{Nitya) and Indestructible (Anasin). the Lord is indicating that 
neither a total nor a partial destruction is possible in the Supreme. 

By qualifying the Eternal as iwknomible it is not, in any 
sense, intended to indicate that the Supreme is ‘unknown.’ Here, 
the term ‘unknowable’ is only meant to express that it is not 
knowable through the usual organs-of-percept ion. The sense- 
organs are the instruments through which the Consciousness 
beams out and in Its awareness, objects get illumined. These 
instruments of cognition, whether they be sense-organs, or the 
mind or the intellect, in themselves are inert and can have their 
knowledge of perception only when they are dynamised by the 
Consciousness, the Spark-of-Life. As such, these organs cannot 
make the very Consciousness an object of their apprehension.* 
Therefore, in terms of our most common source of knowledge— 
direct perception—the Sastra says here that the Supreme is 
‘unknowable’; It being self-determined (S^mtahsiddha). 

Therefore, fight O descendant of Bharata —This is, really^ 
not a command to fight. A religion that is built upon the concept 
of extreme forgiveness and largehcartcd tolerance, as envisaged 
in the principle of non-violence, co\ild not have raised a slogan 
of chaos or revolutionary blood-thirstiness in its very scripture. 
Such an interpretation is the unintentioned mischief of a commen¬ 
tator, who does not read the Geeta in the context of the Maha- 
bharata. 

The Bhagawad Geeta is not a dry philosophical text-book. 
It draws its nourishment from the very story in which it is rooted 
so well. Krishna is addressing not ‘man’ as such from the quiet 
caves of the Himalayas, but he is talking to his friend, prince 
Arjuna, on the battle-field where duty has called him to arms 
for a fight with an army that stands for certain un-Aryan princi¬ 
ples. The world has, as it were, come to over-hear His words 
to Arjuna. Naturally, therefore, the great teacher, in the driver’s 
seat, has to call upon his disciple, Ajruna, not to renounce 
Gandiva, his weapon of activity, but to pick it up again and act 
diligently in the field wherein duty has called him. Thus viewed,. 


* Refer Swamiji's Discourses on Kenopanishad. 
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the words “Fight O Son of India”, means that it is a religious 
call to every Hindu to discard his defeatist mentality and face, 
whole-heartedly and sincerely, the situations, in every given field 
of his life, at every given moment in his existence. Active resis¬ 
tance to eyil is the Krishna-creed in the Gccta. 

The Lord now quotes two Vedic Mantras to confirm the 
yiew that Geeta Sastra is intended to remove the causes of Samsar, 
such as grief and delusion. It is only a false notion of yours, says 
the Lord, that you think thus: ^Bhishma and others, will be killed 
by me in the battle ; I will be their slayer .... How ? 

^ I 

^ ^ 5^ ineii 

19. ya enam vetti hantaram 

yas cai narn manyate hatam 
ubhau tail na vijanito 

na "yam hanti na hanyate 

q-: - He who, - this (self), ^FfT - knows, - slayer, 

- he who, ^ - and"n;?rq; - this, - thinks, - slain, - 
both, - those, ^ - not, - know, ?T - not, - this, 

- slays, ^ - not, - is slain. 

19. He who takes the Self to be the slayer and he 
who thinks He is slain, neither of these knows. He slays 
not, nor is He slain. 

It is a Hindu tradition that the cliildren of Aryavarta, 
though they may appreciate intellectualism, do not accept any 
theory as a spiritual truth or philosophical idea, unless the new 
theory or re-statement has been exhaustively proved and fully 
supported by the existing immortal scriptures, the Upanishads. 
This idea was so strictly followed in the past that even Lord 
Krishna—considered by the Hindus as the greatest manifesta¬ 
tion of the Reality that ever came upon the earth as an incarna¬ 
tion—had to substantiate his declarations with quotations from 
the Upanishads. Herein, we have, the meaning of a well-noted 
Mantra in Kathopanishad,* summarised. 

The Self being Immutable, It is neither slain nor can It be 
the slayer. Those who think that they have been slain when the 
body is slain and those who feel that they are the slayers, both 
■of them know not the Real Nature of the Self and hence they 
prattle such meaningless assertions. That which is killed is the 
perishable body and the delusory arrogation “J am slain” belongs 

* Read Swamiji’s Discourses on Kathopanishad.I.ii. 19: Poona Edition 
page 205—Delhi Edition page 168, 
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to the ego-centre. The Self is that which is beyond the body and 
the ego since the Pure Consciousness is the Illuminator of both, 
the body and the ego. In short, being Immutable, the Self can 
neither be the agent nor the object of the action-of-slaying. 

How is the Self immutable? This is answered by the next 

verse. 

C\ o 

wsrt grr^ft jt 11 o n 

20. na jayate mriyate va kadacin 

na "yam Bhutva bhavita va na bhuyoh 
ajo nityah sasvato yam purano 
na hanyate hanyamane sarire 

^ - Not, - is born, - dies, ^ - or, - at any 

time, - not, - this (vSelf), - having been, - will be, 

^ - or, ?T - not, ^rr: - (any) more, - unborn, - eternal, 

imwf: - changeless, ^T^T^T- this, - ancient, ^ - not, - 

is killed, - being "killed, in body. 

20. He is not born, nor does He ever die; after 
having been He again ceases not to be; unborn, eternal, 
changeless and ancient He is not killed when the body is 
killed. 

This stanza labours to deny in the Self all the symptoms of 
mutability that arc recognised and experienced by the body. 
The body is prone to dilTerent changes and these modilications 
are the sources of all sorrows in every embodiment. These six 
changes are common to all and they may be enumerated as: 
birth, existence, growth, decay, disease and death. These changes 
are the common wombs of all pains in a mortal's life. All these 
are denied in the Self, in this stanza, to prove the immutability 
of the Self. 

This verse also is a substantial and faithful re-production 
of the words of Yama in Kathopanishad.* 

Unlike the physical body, the Self is not born. It being the 
Eternal Factor that exists at all times. Waves are born and they 
die away but the ocean is not born with the waves, nor docs it 
die away when the wave disappears. Since there is no birth, 
there is no death; things that have a beginning alone can end; 
the rising waves alone can moan their dying conditions. Again, 
it is explained that like the birth of a child, who was not existing 
before and who has come to exist after the birth, the Atman is 

* Refer Swamiji’s Discourses on Kathopanishad I ii, 18 :— Poona 
Edition page 201, and Delhi Edition page 164. 
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not something that has come to be born due to or because of the 
body. Thus, the Self is unborn and eternal—birthless and death¬ 
less— {Ajah^ Nitya). 

By the term unchangeable {Saswatha) all other modifica¬ 
tions such as existence, growth, decay and disease are denied 
in the Self. When the body is slain, the Self is not slain, just as 
when a wave is destroyed the ocean is not destroyed; when a 
pot is broken, the mud is not broken. The verse insists that the 
self cannot be killed. This is an assertion, which amounts to a 
repetition since it has already been said that it is deathless. 
Sankara, therefore, interprets the idea in “It is not slain” as ‘It 
has no transformation’: the Self is not subject to any transforma¬ 
tion or transmigration. 

Having thus stated the proposition that the Self is neither 
an agent nor an object of the action of slaying and having established, 
by arguments, the immutability of the Self, Lord Krishna here 
concludes the proposition as follows : 

^ qiFTflriR’sqitJT \ 

H 5^5r: qT«T ^ tncnrfir 5 % w 

21. veda ^vinasinam nityam 

ya enam ajam avyayam 
katham sa purusah partha 
kam ghatayati hanti kam 

- Knows, - indestructible, - Eternal, m - 

who, TT^r^r-this (self), - unborn, inexhaustible, 

- how, q; - (he) that, jqq: - man, qrq - 6 Partha (son of 
Prithu), ^- whom, qrqqfq - cause to be slain, - kills, 
- whom. 

21. Whosoever knows Him to be Indestructible, 
Eternal, Unborn, and Inexhaustible, how can that man 
slay, O Partha, or cause others to be slain? 

Summarising what is said so far, as the Law of Being 
(Dharma) of the Self, which indicated rather than defined the 
Eternal, Immutable Reality, in this stanza, we have, in the form 
of an interrogation, an assertion that those who know this shall 
have thereafter, no dejection or sorrow in facing life’s realities. 

Having known the Self to be Indestructible, Eternal, Un¬ 
born and Inexhaustible, Krishna asks Arjuna, “how can one 
arrogate to oneself the stupid idea of agency?” The Lord says 
that neither can such an individual be a man causing someone 
to slay nor be himself a slayer. In the context of the given situa¬ 
tion, Krishna advises thus. It is interesting to note that He means 
both Himself and Arjuna by His words. If this knowledge of the 
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Reality has come to the intellectual appreciation and acceptance 
of Arjuna, he will have no more justification to feel himself to 
be the killer of the Unborn. If he cannot be the killer, Krishna 
means, “how can 1 who prompts you to slay your relations 
be the killer?” 

To return to the immediate subject. It has been stated that 
the Self is indestructible. In what way is it indestructible ? Here 
in the followings is an explanatory example. 

22. vasamsi jirnani yatha vihaya 
navani grihnati naro parani 
tatha sarirani vihaya jirnany 
anyani samyati navani dehi 

- Clothes, - worn out, - as, - having 

cast away, ^T=^Tf?T - new, - takes, - man, -others, 

- so, - bodies, - having cast away, - worn 

out, -others, ^qrRf - enters, - new, tf^-the embodied. 

22. Just as a man casts off his worn out clothes 
and puts on new ones, so also the embodied-self casts off 
its worn out bodies and enters others which are new. 

This is one of the oft-quoted famous stanzas in the Geeta 
which, by a very striking example, explains to us how the ego¬ 
centric entity in an individual readily leaves its associations with 
one set of equipments, and arrogates to itself another conducive 
envelopment for living a new set of its required experiences. The 
example that Vyasa uses is so universal that in the Lord's own 
mouth it rings with a note of irresistible appeal. 

Just as an individual changes his clothes to suit the con¬ 
venience of the occasion, so too the ego-centre discards one 
physical form and takes another, which will be most suited for 
it to gain the next required type of experiences. No one will plan 
to go to his office, in his night-gown nor will the same person 
in his stiff-collar feel happy while playing tennis in the evenings. 
He changes his dress according to the field where he is intending 
to work for the time being. Similar is the why and wherefore of 
death and thereafter. 

This striking example which comes within the comprehen¬ 
sion of every one is made use of by the Lord so that not only 
Arjuna but even those who are over-hearing these 18 discourses, 
even at this distance of time, may come to understand the idea 
clearly. 
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Changing of our clothes that have become worn out, cannot 
be a pain to anyone of us, especially when it is for the purpose 
of putting on a new set of clothes. Similarly, when a raind-inlellect- 
equipment finds that its embodiment in a given form can no longer 
help it to earn from its available environments experiences that 
would facilitate its evolutionary pilgrimage, it feels that its 
particular form to be worn out (Jeerna). This “worn out” con¬ 
dition of a body is to be decided neither by its age nor by its bio¬ 
logical condition. Nor can anybody other than its wearer, the 
ego, decide it. 

Critics rise up in hosts, however, against the truth of this 
stanza and their main platform of arguments is built upon the 
observed facts of young people dying away in the bloom of their 
life. In the observers’ opinion the individual was young 
and his body was not worn out ( Jeerna ), but from the stand¬ 
point of the evolutionary necessity of the ego concerned, that 
body was already useless for it. A rich man feels like changing 
his house or vehicle almost every year, and he invariably finds 
ready purchasers. As far as the rich owner is concerned, the 
thing has become useless for him, while for the purchaser it is 
‘as good as new’! Similarly, here nobody else can decide whether 
a given body is worn out or not except its own wearer. 

In short, the stanza emphasizes the doctrine of reincarna¬ 
tion which we have already explained in an earlier stanza.* 

On the whole, it must have definitely conveyed to Arjuna 
the idea that death grins only at those who have no understanding, 
and that it has no pain for those who understand its implications 
and working. Just as changing dress is no pain to the body, so 
too, when the dweller in the body leaves the envelopment there 
is no pain possible; again undressing does not mean that there¬ 
after we will ever live naked, so too, the embodied self ere long 
discovers an appropriate equipment from which to function so 
as to earn for itself new sets of experiences. Evolution and change 
are all for the mind-and-intellect and not for the Self. The Self 
is perfect and changeless, and needs no evolution. 

Why is the Self changeless ? The Lord says : 

23. nainam chindanti sastrani 
nainam dahati pavakah 
na cainam kledayantyapo 
na sosayati marutah 


* Ibid, stanza 12. 
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- Not, “ this (Self), - cleave, - weapons, 

7T-not, - this, - burns, qj^:-lire, - not, ^ - and, 

- this, wet, ^q-: - waters, ?T - not, - dries, 

qr^er: - wind. 

23. Weapons cleave It not, lire burns It not, water 

wets It not, wind dries It not. 

The Transcendental Truth can only be explained in terms 
of the limited and the finite or else the students, who have no 
experience of the Beyond, will not be able to conceive or appre¬ 
hend the Absolute and the Eternal. When a traveller in a distant 
clime having discovered a beautiful bird of wondrous plumage, 
comes back to his own native land, and explains the beauty 
which he had seen, he will have to talk to his friends in terms 
of the plumage of the brids that are native to folks of his land. 
The unseen is always explained in terms of the seen, and thereby 
the unknown becomes fully indicated rather than defined, for any 
unknown thing merely defined in itself remains as unknown as 
before. 

Similarly, here the Changeless, Immutable Self is being 
described by Lord Krishna in terms of the mutable and ever- 
changing world which is very familiar to Arjuna and all people 
like us. In the world-of-change objects come to their annihila¬ 
tion through instruments of death or they are consumed by fire 
or destroyed by water or dried up by air. These are the various 
means and methods by which the objects of the world come to 
their destruction. All these means are declared as impotent in 
bringing about the destruction of the Self. 

Weapons cleave It not —It is very well-known that with 
an axe one can cut down a thing, and with a bullet one can ^hoot 
some other object, but neither can one wound water, fire, air 
or space with a sword, however sharp it might be. The principle 
is that no instrument can hit or destroy a subtler element than 
itself. Naturally, therefore, Atman, the Self, the very cause of 
tlie subtlest element space and, necessarily therefore, subtler 
than space, cannot be cut asunder by the gross instruments. 

Fire cannot burn It —Fire generally can burn things 
other than the fire, but fire cannot burn itself. The burning capa¬ 
city in fire is the very Essence, the Truth in. it, and therefore, 
fire cannot burn its own Essence, viz,, its fiery nature. Wherever 
there is fire, it can consume things only in space and yet, space 
is never consumed by fire. Things are consumed by fire in space. 
If space itself cannot be consumed by fire, how impotent it must 
feel when it tries to consume the cause of space, the Self? 

Water cannot wet /r—Things get soaked only when they 
have got inter-space in themselves. A piece of bread can be 
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soaked in water or milk but a piece of iron cannot be soaked, 
as iron has no inter-space in it. When the substance is one homo¬ 
geneous mass containing nothing other than itself to condition 
it, water cannot enter the substance and therefore cannot soak 
it. Another method of destruction observed is either through tlie 
quick effects of water, that is drowning etc., or through the slow 
effects of moisture, such as corroding etc. Even these are not 
available in destroying the Truth. 

When we read these declarations of Lord Krishna that the 
Self cannot be even touched much less destroyed by fire, water 
etc., we are reminded of the significant allegorical story in Ketw- 
panisficul,* It has been beautifully indicated in the wondrous 
suggestive language of the inimitable Rishi, that Lord Agni, 
Vayu, etc., have no power of their own, except that which is 
allowed to them by the Eternal, the Absolute. 

Wind dries It not— De-hydration process is possible 
only when there are some traces of water in the substance de¬ 
hydrated. And it has been proved by experiments that every 
crystal has got its own water of crystallisation, which when 
removed causes the crystals to lose their distinct shapes and forms 
and get themselves pulverised into a fine powder. These are days 
when vegetables and food materials are dc-hydrated for purposes 
of preservation. This is possible because these substances contain 
moisture-molecules within them. The Supreme Consciousness 
contains nothing other than Itself and therefore, annihilation 
through the process of de-hydration is not possible. 

Apart from this direct word-meaning, on the whole, the 
stanza indicates a deeper significance wherein we can read a fuller 
estimate of the Eternal. These significances are better brought 
out in the next stanza where Lord Krishna gives out how and why 
the Truth is Eternal. 

For what reason? Why should we and how can we recognise 
the Self to be Eternal? 

24. acchedyoyam adahyoyam 
akledyososya eva ca 
nityah sarvagatah sthanur 
acaloyam sanatanah 

- Cannot be cut, - this (Self), - cannot be 

burnt, - this, - cannot be wetted, - cannot be 

Read Swamiji’s Discourses on Kenopanishad Khanda IV-^pages 211 

to 216. 
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dried up, - also, ^ - and, - eternal, - all-pervading, 

- stable, - immovable, - this, ^^TcFT: - ancient. 

24. This Self cannot be cut, nor burnt, nor wetted, 
nor dried up. It is eternal, all-pervading, stable, immovable 
and ancient. 

Summarising the previous stanza, the Lord says that the 
Self cannot be cut, nor burnt, nor w'etted, nor dried up. And, 
therefore, he concludes it must be ‘ever-lasting’. It is amply clear 
that if a thing cannot be annihilated by any of the known methods 
of destruction discovered and perfected by man, then that given 
object must be everlasting. 

Here in the second line, we have a series of qualities listed 
out indicating the Truth and they are not a haphazard collection 
of terms picked up at random and used in haste. Each word 
is chosen to be a sequence with the previous one. That which has 
the indestructibility, as indicated in the first line, should neces¬ 
sarily be everlasting (Nifya). That which is thus Eternal must be 
necessarily All-pervading. (Sarvagatah). 

^^All-pervading"" is a short word of inconceivable depth 
of significance. All pervading is that which pervades everywhere 
and, therefore, there is nothing that is not pervaded by the All- 
pervasive. Eternal Truth envelops all, and the All-pervading 
has no shape nor can it have one, since that which has a shape 
is conditioned all along its outline by something other than 
itself. 

A man with a head, a trunk and limbs has got a shape, 
because all around him, along his outline, is space, which is some¬ 
thing other than the carbon-material of his skull and bones. 
A thing conditioned should necessarily have a form of its own. 
By the term “All-pervading,” it is meant that it has only itself 
all around It and at all places, and that It is unconditioned by 
anything other than Itself. 

A truth that is thus Eternal {Nitya), Homogeneous and 
All-pervading {Sarvagatah) must necessarily be Stable {Sthanu) 
because no change can ever happen in it. That which is thus 
Stable must be Firm (Achala), For, it cannot shake or move 
since movement implies the transfer of a thing from one set of 
time and place to another set of time and place where it was not. 
Since the Self is All-pervading, there is no spot, in space or period 
in time, where It is not already, and therefore—just as I cannot 
move myself in myself—the Self cannot move anywhere. A 
motionless thing is indeed Firm. 

Here the two terms Stable (Sthanu) and Firm (Achala) 
may seem to be a tautology: both having almost the same mean- 
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ing. But the former meariwS stability at the base, as in the case of 
a banyan tree. At the base of the trunk it is stable and yet at the 
top it is moving. Truth is ‘stable’ at the base, and ‘firm’ at the 
top. In Its Infinite glory It has no movement anywhere. 

^Sanatam '—that which is ancient. The implication of this 
term can fall under two categories: the obvious and the sug¬ 
gestive. The former indicates that the Self is not new (Muiana) 
but it is ancient and, therefore, we, as students of Brahma 
Vidyo, need not hesitate to accept it, as we necessarily would 
if the theory were a modern ideology which was yet to be veri¬ 
fied by observed experimental data. The latter, in its suggeslive- 
ness. implies that the Self is unconditioned by time and place.. 
Perfection gained, whether it be in India or at the North Pole, 
in the present generation or in the chaste periods of the Vedic 
culture, in all places and at all times, by all seers in all the religions 
of the world, the Self-experienced at the time of God-realisation 
can only be one and the same. 

Mar cover y Bhagavan adds :— 

25. avyaktoyam acinlyoyam 
avikaryoyam ucyate 
tasmad evam viditvainam 
nanusocitum arhasi 

- Unmanifested, ^WT-lhis (Self);?rf^^'q’: - unthinkable,. 
- this, - unchangeable, wm -this, - is said, 

rF’TTT - therefore, trsp^ - thus, - having known, - this, 

5T - not, - to grieve, % - (thou) oughtest. 

25. This (Self) is said to be unmanifesl, unthink¬ 
able and unchangeable. Therefore knowing This to be such, 
you should not grieve. 

By the eloquent arguments of Arjuna in the first chapter 
we were tempted to believe that the Pandava prince was a great 
advocate of logical thinking and forceful presentation. But, 
observing the unearthly eloquence and depth of significance in, 
Krishna’s delivery, championing the cause from the bulwark 
of Knowledge, we are soon disillusioned in our estimation and 
we readily offer the best place to the Lord Himself. 

This Eternal, All-pervading Self is certainly Unmanifest, 
Unthinkable and Unchangeable and therefore, having known 
this Truth in Its essential nature, Krishna argues that it is neither 
possible to kill nor get really killed!! Each of these terms is quite 
expressive of certain logical truths. 
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Unmanifest —The five great elements that we know, when 
they become subtler, they lose their capacity to impinge them¬ 
selves upon our sense perceptions: considered from Earth to 
Air, we find the elements progressively getting subtler for our 
perception and, finally, Ether or Space, by itself, cannot be 
perceived by our senses at all. However, the five Great Elements 
can, to some extent, be perceived through our sense-organs. 
But the cause of Ether, the subtlest of the Five Elements, is too 
subtle for our perception, and therefore, we will have to assume 
that it is Unmanifest. 

A thing is called Manifest when we can perceive it through 
one or the other of our sense-organs. That which is beyond all 
these five sense-organs is called Unmanifest. I cannot see, smell, 
hear, taste or touch a full-grown mango tree in a mango seed, 
and yet, I know that the seed is the cause of the tree. Under 
the circumstances, the tree is said to be in an ‘unmanifest’ con¬ 
dition in the seed. Similarly, when they say that Truth is Un¬ 
manifest they only mean that It cannot be perceived through the 
sense-organs. We, in our Upanishads, have exhaustive explana¬ 
tions why our senses cannot have the Eternal as an object for 
their sense-perceptions.* It is the very subject because of which 
the sense organs can perceive. 

Unthinkable —After denying the sense-organs any play 
in the field of Truth we are told here that the human mind also 
cannot think, nor can the human intellect rationalise over and 
comprehened the Infinite. The Self being the very life that ener¬ 
gises the mind and the intellect, which by themselves are inert 
and insentient, it becomes obviously clear, that the mind and 
intellect cannot make the Self an object of their comprehension. 
A telescope-gazer cannot see himself with his telescope; he cannot 
be at once the seer and the seen. Thus here, the Lord’s word 
“Unthinkable” is to be understood as meaning ‘Incomprehensible’ 
by the mind and the intellect of the seeker. 

Unchangeahle~li\\\^ term indicates that the Self is without 
parts because things that have parts in themselves are things 
which have form, and those that have form must necessarily 
come under the category of the finite and exhibit in themselves 
various modifications and changes. 

By these terms, Truth is declared as immutable Unmanifest, 
Unthinkable and Unchangeable. 

Therefore, Krishna understanding the Self, thus advises 
Arjuna to end his grief. One who understands the eternal nature 
of the Self can have neither the occasion to perceive himself as 
the slayer nor recognise others as the slain. 


Read Swamiji’s Discourses on Kenopanishad. 
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Granting that the Self is not ever-lasting, the Lord proceeds:— 

err i 

C N 

fnTTfT #5T n^^ll 

26. atha cainam nityajatam 

nityam va manyase mrtam 
talhapi tvam mahahaho 
nainam socitum arhasi 

- Now, ^ - and, rr;?T 4 ^ - this (Self), f^Tr^rsTPr^T - constantly 
born, - constantly, - or, - thinkest," ^Trnr - dead, 

- even then, - thou, " mighty-armed, V > not, 

thus, - to grieve, (thou) deserve to. 

26. But even if you think of Him as being constantly 
born and constantly dying even then, O mighty-armed, 
you should not grieve. 

This and the following stanzas are arguments in which 
the Materialists’ point-of-view has been, for the purpose of argu- 
rnent, accepted by Krishna. According to the Materialists, 
direct perception alone is an authority for belief. With this 
standard for their knowledge, when they try to measure life, 
they have to accept life as a constant flux of infinite births and 
infinite deaths. Things are born; and they die away. This whirl 
of birth and death is constant. And this constant change is life 
to them. Krishan argues that if life is but a constant repetition 
of births and deaths, then also, the hero (Mahabahu) as you are, 
you do not deserve to grieve at this occasion. 

The thousands that are manning the Kaurava forces “come 
from nowhere but they were just born, and they must die away 
leaving no trace of themselves here or in the hereafter” would 
be the Materialistic-view-point of life. Naturally, therefore, 
there is no occasion for Arjuna to moan for them. On a rainy day 
in our courtyard Bubbles must come, play for a moment to 
dazzle in the light, and die away; there is neither a hereafter nor 
a past. As such, the occasion that is now facing Arjuna is not 
an occasion to weep. 

Accordingly :— 

ft waft *rcifwar ^ ^ i 

V, >9 C « « C 

^ IRvall 

27. jatasya hi dhruvo mrtyur 

dhruvam janma mrtasya ca 
tasmad apariharyerthe 

na tvam socitum arhasi 
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srraw - Of the born, fk - indeed, CT?: - certain, iTcir: - death, 

- certain, - birth, - of the dead, ^ - and, dWid - 

therefore, - inevitable, - in matter, ^ - not, - thou, 

WTp^^r - to grieve, - ought (you). 

27. Indeed, certain is death for the born, and cer¬ 
tain is birth for the dead; therefore, over the inevitable 
you should not grieve. 

That which is born must die and after death things are born 
again. Here Krishna is continuing to view the whole situation 
from the materialist angle. The Materialists take life to be a 
constant flood of appearances of forms, arising from nowhere, 
and disappearing into nowhere. The theists believe that the 
embodiments are taken up by the individual-ego in order that it 
may eke out its experiences and learn to grow in its understanding 
of life and ultimately realise the Truth behind it all. Thus, this 
is a common meeting point of both the Theists and the Atheists: 
that both of them believe life to be a continuous chain of birth 
and death. 

Thus, if life be in its very nature, a stream of births and 
deaths, against this inevitable arrangement, no intelligent man 
should moan. Standing in the sun in summer one must, indeed, 
be stupid to complain against the heal and the glare. Similarly, 
having come to life, to complain against the very nature of life 
is, indeed, an inexcusable stupidity. 

On this score also, to weep is to admit one's own igno¬ 
rance and stupidity. Krishna’s life is, on the whole, a message 
of cheer and joy. His doctrine of life is an insistence upon “to 
weep is folly and to smile is wisdom.’’ “Keep smilJing” seems to 
be Krishna’s philosophy put in two words, and that is why, 
seeing his dear friend weeping in life, the Lord got whipped up, 
as it were, to an enthusiasm to save Arjuna from his delusions, 
and bring him back to the true purpose of life. 

Connecting this stanza with the following, Sankara says. 
Neither is it proper to grieve over beings which are mere corribi- 
nations of (material) causes and effects; for '\‘— 

^ ^ Wl (Rein 

28. avyaktadini bhutani 

vyaktamadhyani bharata 
avyaktanidhananyeva 
tatra ka paridevana 

- Unmanifested in the beginning, - beings, 
- manifested in their middle state, - O Bharata, 
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- uiimanifested again in the end, - also, - 
there, - what, - grief. 

28. Beings are experienced to be unmanifcst in 
their beginning, are seen to be manifest in their middle 
state, O Bharata, and are noticed to be unmanifest again 
in their end. What then is there to grieve about? 

From this stanza to verse 37, we have a beautiful presenta¬ 
tion of the whole problem of Arjuna from the stand-point of 
the man-of-the-world. Krishna’s scheme was such that he started 
a purely philosophical discussion from the point of view of 
Theistic Theism.* After this, in the last two verses, he argued 
from the stand-point of Alheistic-Atheism. Now in these ten 
stanzas he is trying to explain the problem as viewed through 
the goggles of a common man of the world and his intellectual 
judgement. 

The material world of objects strictly follows the law of 
causation. The world of “effects” rises from the world of “causes.” 
In a majority of cases, the effects are manifest and the causes are 
unmaiiifest. To project from the unmanifest to the manifest is 
the creation of a thing, strictly following the Law of Causation. 

Thus, the manifest world of today was unmanifest before 
its creation; and now for the time being, it is available for cogni¬ 
tion as fully manifest, to fade away into the unmanifest again. 
It amounts to saying that the present came from the unknown 
and shall return to the unknown. Even if viewed thus, why should 
one moan; for the spokes of a wheel that turn eternally must 
come down only to rise up again. 

Again, the dream-children, unmanifest before and which 
came to manifestation during the dream, become unmanifest 
again on waking up. Why moan, you bachelor, for the wife 
unmarried, who had disappeared with your dream; the children 
unborn, who dissolved with your dream! 

If there be, as Krishna says, an Infinite, Eternal, Truth 
which is Changeless and Deathless, in which alone this drama of 
change, occurs, this whirl of birth and death spins, how is it that 
we are not able to realise It even though it is explained to us re¬ 
peatedly. According to Sankara, Bhagawan feels that he should 
not blame Arjuna for his incapacity to understand the Self. 

Sankara says, Self just spoken of is very difficult to 
realise. Why should I blame you alone while the cause^ ignorance, 
is common to all? One may ask: How is it that the Self is so 
difficult to realise ? The Lord says '^: 


• Refer Introduction to Chapter 11, the Classificatioti of the Six 
Schools of Philosophy. 
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29. ascaryavat pasyati kascid enam 

ascaryavad vadati iathai va ca 'nyah 
ascaryavac cai nam anyah srunoti 

srutva py enam veda na cai va kascit 

- As a wonder, - sees, - some one, 

rr^rr - this, (Self), - as a wonder, - speaks of, - 

so, TT^ - also, ^ - and, - another, - as a wonder, ^ - 

and, - this, W^: - another, - hears, - having 

heard, ?rPT - even, - this, - knows, - not, ^ - and, - 
also, - any one. 

29. One sees This as a wonder; another speaks 

of This as a wonder; another hears of This as a wonder; 

yet, having heard none understands This at all. 

Substantially of the same tempo in spirit and words, as 
in Kalhopanishad* here is a statement, which implies and indi¬ 
cates the rarity of Brahma Vidya, 

The Eternal Absolute is explained to us as Infinite, All¬ 
knowing and All-blissful. But our experience of ourselves, as 
far as we know, is that we are finite, ignorant and miserable. 
Thus, between the Reality, which is our Self, and what we ex¬ 
perience ourselves to be, there seems to be as much difference as 
between heat and cold, light and darkness. Why is it that we are 
not able to recognise the Self, which is our Real Nature? 

In our ignorance, when we try to perceive the Truth, it 
seems to be as a goal to be reached at some distant place, in a 
distant period of time. But in fact, if we are to believe our Lord’s 
words, the Self being our essential nature, we are never far 
from it. A mortal is as far away from Immortality—the sinner 
is as far removed from a Saint—the imperfect is as far 
removed from Perfection—as the dreamer is from the waker! 

Man awakened to the Seif’s Glory is God; God forgetful 
of His own glory is the deluded man. 

To the ego, the very existence of the subtler Self beyond 
the body, mind and intellect is an idea that cannot be even con¬ 
ceived of and when a mortal, through the techniques of self^ 
perfection, comes to recognise himself to be the Self, he is struck 
with a wondrous ecstasy of that supra-sensuous experience. 


* Read SwamUi’s Discourses oo Kathopanishad I. ii 7. 
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The emotion of wonder, when it rises in the mind, has got 
the capacity to black-out, for the time being, all cognitions, and 
the individual, who has been struck with wonder, comes to forget 
himself and becomes, for the moment, one with the very emotion. 
As an experiment, try to completely surprise somebody, and 
quietly watch his attitude. With mouth open and his unseeing 
eyes protruding out, every nerve in him stretched to the highest 
tension, the victim-of-wonderment stands fixed to the spot as 
a statue carved in moist, cold, flesh! The same is the thrilled hush 
of lived joy in the Temple of Experience, when the Self, ail alone 
with the Self, comes to live as the Self! And, therefore, the great 
Rishis of old borrowed the term ‘wonderment’ to indicate to the 
student what exactly would be the condition of his personality 
layers at the moment when his ego drops off* from the resplendent 
Infinite Form of the Self. 

The construction is such that it can be interpreted as (l)‘men 
who realise the Self in all Its Resplendent, Unconditioned Beauty 
and Gorgeous Might, are the marvellous few’—rare, rare, indeed! 
Of them again, except for a rare few', others become mum when 
they try to express, in finite w'ords, the Joy Infinite in their bosom. 
But a rare few talk and find in themselves not only a capacity 
to express, in their own language of symbolism, all about their 
new discovery, but they bring this Infinite Wisdom within the 
limited intellectual comprehension of the deluded men of their 
generation. Masters, such as Buddha, Christ, Zoroaster, Mahabir 
and others, arc wonderful geniuses inasmuch as they are indeed 
very rare. 

(2) When those rare few appear in the world to bless us 
with their words of right direction, divine encouragement and 
undying call to us to rise to our Divine stature, the ungrateful 
brute in us all, rises in revolt against them and provides them 
with untimely graves. Even to listen to such Masters and 
their divine expositions, very few gather. And the wonder of 
wonders is that even after hearing, the unprepared, the unini¬ 
tiated, cannot understand and comprehend the Truth.* 

True knowledge makes a man realise that he is the “Soul 
with a body,” but now in his ignorance, he thinks that he is a 
“body with a soul.” The exclamation of wonder at the realisation, 
at the declaration and at the very proper listening to Truth, is 
not meant to discourage the seekers. On the other hand, it is 
mainly intended to encourage those seekers who listen well, 
as well as those who cannot listen properly. Those who listen 
well are encouraged to reflect on what they have heard and to 

♦ For more exhaustive treatment of this stanza, read Swamiji’s Dis¬ 
courses on Kathopanishad—(Poona Edition, pp. 130-139; or New Delhi 
Edition, pp 101-109)* 
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meditate until they realise the Self in them. The unintelligent 
listeners also feel encouraged, by the very same statement ex¬ 
pressing the rarity of this knowledge, to make repeated attempts 
at listening {Sravan), continuous reflection (Manan) and long 
contemplation {Nididhyasati). 

Here the Lord concludes the subject of this section, thus 

30. dehi nityam axadhyo yam 
dehe sarvasya hharaia 
tasmat sarvani bhutani 
na tram socitum arhasi 

- Indweller, F^Trqrr - always, - indestructible, WTH - 
this, - in the body, - of alK - O Bharata, rFRIrf - 

therefore, - (for) all, - creatures, fl* - not, ^ - thou, 

" io grieve, - should (you). 

30. This, the Indwcllcr in the body of everyone 
is ever indestructible, O Bharata; and therefore, you should 
not grieve for any creature. 

The subtle Reality in each body, the Indwelling Spirit in 
every living creature is Eternal and Indestructible. All that is 
destroyed is only the container, the finite matter envelopment. 
Therefore, Arjuna has been advised that he should not grieve 
at facing his enemies and in the great battle, even killing them if 
need be. To bring out this idea, the entire earlier section has been 
used by Krishna wherein he argued so well to establish the Eternal 
nature of the soul and the finite nature of the bodies. Sankara 
rightly concludes that this stanza winds up the entire section 
opened in Verse 11. Here in this verse, it has been shown that 
from the stand-point of Absolute Truth, there is no occasion for 
grief and attachment. Not only from the standpoint of Absolute 
Truth, but also : 

31. svadharmam api ca ^veksya 

na vikampitum arhasi 
dharmyad dhi yuddhac chreyo nyat 
ksatriyasya na vidyate 

- Own duty, also, ^ - and, - looking at> 

?T - not, - to waver, - should (you), than 

righteous, - indeed, - than war, - higher, - 

other, - of a Kshatriya, ^ not, - is. 
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3J. Further, looking at thine own duty thou 
oughtest not to waver, for there is nothing higher for a 
kshatriya than a righteous war. 

It is the duty of a Hindu prince {Kshatriya) to fight in the 
interest of his country, people and culture. Arjuna belonged to 
the group of ksharriyas^ not only by an accident of birth but also 
by the quality of his inner mental constitution. He had the re¬ 
quired physical enthusiasm, moral fire, intellectual alacrity and 
heroic daring, that would make it impossible for him to rest con¬ 
tented, in quiet study and contemplation without getting himself 
agitated tremendously, when he found the unhappy lot of his 
country or people, or when he detected that the sacred Aryan 
culture had been threatened by imperceptible un-Aryan invasions. 
In short, political leaders, social workers, enthusiastic upholders 
of our national purity and culture, all of them fall under the 
classification of Kshatriya according to the Sanatana culture of 
this ancient land. But in the slow decadence of our culture, we 
have come to accept, by mistake, that these caste classifications 
were the hereditary birth-rights that come upon the children born 
of their respective fathers. 

Thus, Arjuna’s personal call of character {SwacJhanna) 
is that of a leader of his generation {kshatriya) and as such, when 
his generation is called upon to answer a challenge of an orga¬ 
nised un-Aryan force {Adharma), it is his duty not to waver but 
to fight and defend his sacred National culture. 

To the leaders of people, there can be nothing nobler than 
to get a glorious chance to fight for a righteous cause. Here 
Arjuna has been called upon to fight a righteous war wherein his 
enemies are the true aggressors. Therefore, it is said that such a 
chance comes, indeed, only to a lucky few. That a king must 
fight on such an occasion is vividly brought out in the Maha- 
bharata.* 

And regarding other reasons why the battle should be 
fought, the Lord says ,: 

orferirr; 

32. yadrcchaya co papannam 

svargadvaram apavrtam 
sukhinah ksatriyah partha 
labhante yuddham idrsam 


* Mahabharata, Udyoga Parva—72-18 says : “The sin that is com¬ 
mitted by killing one who does not deserve to be killed is as great as the 
sin of NOT killing one who deserves to be killed.” 
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- Of itself, =? - and, ^WvTiT - come, - the gate 

of heaven, ?rTrf ffiT - opened, - happy, ^rr^^rt: - Kshatriyas, 

- O Partha, - obtain, - battle, - such. 

32. Happy indeed are the Kshatriyas, O Partha! 

who are called to fight in such a battle, that comes of itself 

as an open-door to heaven. 

As used here, Kshatriya is not the name of a caste. It 
merely indicates a certain quality of the mental Vasanas in the 
individual. Those who have an ever bubbling enthusiasm to 
defend the weak and the poor, besides their own national culture 
from all threats of aggressions are called Kshatriyas, Such leaders 
of men are not allowed to be themselves tyrants and aggressors, 
according to the code of morality of the Hindus. But, at the same 
time, a cold, feminine and almost cowardly non-resistance is not 
the spirit of the Hindu tradition. In all cases where, the Hindu 
nation is forced to wage a war on principles of righteousness 
(Upapannam), the leaders of India are ordered to fight in defence 
of their culture and to consider themselves fortunate to get the 
chance to serve the country. Such battle-fields arc the wide open 
gales of Heaven for the defending heroes who fight diligently 
on the side of Dharma. 

it is interesting to note how Lord Krishna in the scheme 
of his exhortations comes down slowly from the highest pinnacles 
of Vedantic ideologies to a lower plane of material philosophy 
and still lower down to the point-of-view of an average worldly 
man. From all these dilTercnt levels, he views the problem and 
presents Arjuna with the same satisfactory conclusion that the 
war must be fought. When thus in the logical sequence of his 
arguments, Bhagavan reaches the plane of the common-man's 
point-of-view', he detects that his argument has slightly gone home 
to Arjuna. Just as a dexterous pugilist would press hard, when 
once a weak point is discovered in his rival, in this intellectual 
duel, having detected a weak point in Arjuna, Lord Krishna is 
vehemently thrusting forward to attack that discovered weakness. 

Here we find one more verse dedicated to expressing another 
argument in which there is nothing much philosophical. The 
traditional belief, that to a Hindu king there cannot be a greater 
occasion in life than that in which he gets a chance to justify him¬ 
self in a war to defend his culture, must have been very well 
known to Arjuna. On the whole, Lord Krishna is emphasising 
the idea that it is his unavoidable duty towards the country 
and its culture that Arjuna should fight for this righteous cause. 

It is indeed a fact that it is your duty, and now in case you 
renounce it and run away from the battle-field, then : 
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5TcT: fWlf ^'^fcT ^ q rq i^ ^i cfqfa 

33. cet tvam imam dharmyam 

samgramam na karisyasi 
tatah svadharmam kirtim ca 
hitva papam avapsyasi 

vm %^=f - But if, - thou, fq-q - this, - righteous, 

mVRH- warfare, y - not, qrfTcqf^T - will do, - then, - 

own duty, - fame, ^ - and, f^T - having abandoned, 

qrqTfT - sin, - shall incur. 

33. But if you will not fight this righteous war, 
then having abandoned your own duty and fame, you 
shall incur sin. 

In case you refuse to engage yourself in this glorious war, 
then not only will you be renouncing your own Snadharma and 
honour, in not having fulfilled your noble duty, but also incur 
positive sin, Not to face this army of un-Aryan forces is as 
much sinful as to murder and kill those wdio deserxe not such a 
treatment. 

Dharma, we have already explained, is the ‘law of being.^ 
Every living creature has taken up its form and has come into 
the world of objects for one great purpose, which is to gain an 
exhaustion of its existing mental impressions. The bundle of 
Vasanas with which an individual has arrived into a particular 
incarnation is called his Swadharma. When classified thus, Arjuna 
falls under the group of the ‘kingly’ w'ho are characterised by 
adventurous heroism and insatiable thirst for honour and fame. 

Not to make use of the evolutionary chances provided 
by life is to reject and refuse the chances provided for a Vasana 
catharsis. By not exhausting the old Vasana, one will be living 
under a high Fa5't7zza-pressure when the existing tendencies are 
crowded up by the influx of new tendencies. Not fighting the war, 
Arjuna may run away from the field, but he will certainly come 
to regret his lost chances, since his mind is so composed that he 
can find complete relief and solace only by living th^ intensely 
dangerous life of the battle-field. A boy with tendencies for art 
cannot be successfully trained to become a businessman or an 
economist, since these are contrary to his nature. If an over¬ 
anxious parent, in the name of love, projects upon a growing 
child, his own intentions and plans invariably, we will find that 
the young boy will have a crushed personality. 

Examples of the type are seen everywhere in the worlds, 
especially so in the spiritual field. There are many seekers with 
over-enthusiasm for spiritual development, who, at the m^re 
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appearance of a misery or at the threat of a sorrow, decide to run 
away into the jungles ‘seeking God’ and invariably, end in a 
life-long tragic disaster! They have in them sensuous vasams 
which can be satisfied only in the embrace of a family under the 
roof of their own houses, but rejecting them all, they reach the 
Himalayan caves and then, all the day through, they can neither 
meditate upon the Lord, nor find a field for sensuous enjoy¬ 
ment. Naturally, they will be entertaining more and more 
agitations in their minds which are otherwise called as sin 
(papam). 

Sin in Hinduism is considered a mistake of the mind in 
which it acts contrary to its essential nature as the Self. Any 
act of sensuousness which the mind pants for into the world of 
objects, hoping to get thereby a joy and satisfaction, creates 
necessarily within itself more and more agitations and this type 
of a mistake of the mind is called a sin. 

In short, the Lord indicates to Arjuna a psychological truth, 
known and recognised vaguely now by the modern world. With 
this understanding of the stanza, when one reads the reports of 
modern states like Russia and others upon education to the child¬ 
ren according to the observed psychological traits in them, 
one feels surprised as to how much the Hindus of that age had 
progressed in the field of Psychology. All the niceties and subtle 
beauties in this verse are lost when we merely translate the word 
Papa as sin. 

Not only will you have given up your duty and fame but 

also: 

C\ s 

34. akirtim ca pi bhutani 

kathayisyanti te "vyayani 
sambhavitasya ca kirtir 
maranad atiricyate 

- Dishonour, ^ - and, - also, - beings, 

- tell, ^ - thy, - everlasting, - of the 

honoured, ^ - and, - dishonour, TTOTTrf - than death, 

- exceeds. 

34. People too, will recount your ever-lasting 
dishonour; and to one who has been honoured, dishonour 
is more than death. 

To a famous hero, dishonour is worse than death, is the 
other argument that Krishna brings forth, to persuade his friend 
to give up his hesitation in fighting the great war. It is interesting 
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to note how, seeing that his earlier thrusts from the common- 
man’s view point, have been effective, Krishna sledge-hammers 
his friend with more and more ideas of the same type. The vanity 
of Arjuna is obviously tickled when he is told that the “whole 
world shall sing thy everlasting infamy.” In this section, the 
general import is that if Arjuna were to abandon the fight, he could 
do so only because of his cowardice, since, the cause of the war 
was already known to be righteous. Certainly, there is an under¬ 
current of sympathy in Krishna’s words: he realises that however 
great a hero Arjuna might be, even he could be weakened by 
wrong emotionalism. 

Moreover : 

35. bhayad ranad uparaiam 

mamsyante tvam maharathah 
yesam ca tvam bahumato 
bhutva yasyasi laghavam 

WcT - From fear, - from the battle, - withdrawn, 

- will think, - thee, - the great commanders, 

- of whom, ^ - and, cTff - thou, - much thought of. 

^ccTT - having been, TTfTftT - will receive, - lightness. 

35. The great battalion Commanders will think 
that you have withdrawn from the battle through fear; 
and you will be looked down upon by them who have 
thought much of you and your heroism in the past. 

Continuing his common-man’s-point-of-view arguments, 
Krishna here says that not only the world shall blame him and 
history recount his infamy, but immediately also the great warriors 
and battalion commanders (Maharathas) in the enemy lines 
will start ridiculing him. They will laugh and say that the great 
archer Arjuna ran away from the battle-front because of sheer 
cowardice. They will interpret his conscientious objections against 
the fratricidal war as an act of cowardice of a hero during a weak 
moment in his life. No soldier can stand such a dishonour es¬ 
pecially when it comes from one’s own equals among enemy 
lines. 

Moreover : 

36. avacyavadams ca bahun 

vadisyanti tava '"hitah 
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nindantas tarn samarthyam 
tato duhkhataram nu him 

- Words that are improper to be spoken, ^ - and, 
- many, - wjll say, - thy, - enemies, 

cavilling, ^ - thy, - power, - than this,5:^ciT^ - more, 
painful, ^ - indeed, - what. 

36. And many unspeakable words will your enemies 
speak cavilling your powers. What can be more painful 
than this? 

Finding that Arjuna is conspicuously reacting well to these 
arguments, Krishna is driving home to him the folly in running 
away from the battle-front. It will be intolerable when his enemies 
scandalize his glorious name and chivalry in foul language, too 
indecent even for words. Not only that history will record for 
all times his cowardly retreat but even while he lives, he will be 
pointed out and laughed at as a hero who ran away from the 
battle-field. 

No\\\ when you fight with Kama and such other great heroes 
in the Kauraxa lines : 

37. hato va prapsyasi svargam 

jitva va bhoksyase mahim 
tasmad uttistha kaunteya 
yuddhaya krtaniscayah 

- Slain, ^ - if, (you) will obtain, - 

heaven, - having conquered, btt - if, - (you) will 

enjoy, - the earth, ^fWlrT - therefore, - stand up, 

- O Kaunteya, - for fight, - resolved. 

37. Slain, you will obtain heaven; victorious you 
will enjoy the earth; therefore, stand up, O son of Kunti, 
resolved to fight. 

Arjun is told by the Lord that in this great war, while 
fighting with the irresistible heroes like Kama and others, his 
shall be the gain whether he is victorious or vanquished. Tn case 
he has to give up his life on the war-front, fighting such a noble 
cause, he shall, certainly, enter the ‘Heaven of the Heroes’ ( Veera- 
swarga) to stay and to enjoy there for aeons. In case he wins, 
he shall certainly come to rule over the kingdom and enjoy in 
the world and thereafter also he shall go to Heaven to enjoy 
there the status of a mighty hero who fought championing the 
cause of Dharma. Either way he will gain because he was on the 
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side of the good, the war aims of the Pandavas being spotlessly 
righteous. 

Therefore—meaning, for all the reasons so far enumerated* 
—“Arise, resolve to fight”. Earlier, Arjuna, after expressing his 
feelings of grief and dispair had sat inert and motionless throwing 
down his weapons,+ Krishna asks his friend to come out of this 
moodiness and dejection “determined to fight” the noble war. 

The call to war is justified because of the particular situa¬ 
tion in the Mahahharata where the Gccta was given out. Gene¬ 
ralising the call of Krishna, we may say that it is a divine call 
to Man to discard his melancholy dejections in the face of life's 
challenges and to come forward to play at his best ‘the game of 
life' with a firm determination to strive and ti> win. In this line, 
we have the universality of the Gecta explicitly brought out 
for those who understand it and find its vast application to the 
community of man. 

Amr listen to the advice 1 offer you while you fight the 
battle. 


.38. sukhadukhe same krtva 

labhaiabhau jayajayau 
tato yuddhaya yujyasva 

nai vam papam avapsyasi 

- In pleasure and pain, W- same, - having made, 
- gain and loss, - victory and defeat, rPT: - then, 

?T:?nT - for battle, - engage thou, FT - not, rr^ - thus,nTq*i?; - 

sin, - shall incur. 


38. Having made pleasure and pain, gain and loss, 
victory and defeat the same, you engage in battle for the 
sake of battle; thus you shall not incur sin. 

The Gceta is a text-book to be studied independently by itself 
since Vyasa's attempt in the Gceta is to present to the Hindus 
of his generation a re-statement of the entire Vedic theory and 
practice. As such, very many popular terms and terminologies 
of Vedic fiavour have been employed to express a shade of mean¬ 
ing peculiar to the Geeta, We find in them a better sense for 
practical application and utility. A hasty student of theTJpani* 
shads may not fully come to realize all the implications of these 


♦ Verses 30-37 apart from the philosophical 
verse 11 onwards. 


{ Refer Ch. I verse 47; Ch. II stanza 9. 


arguments given from 
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words as used in the Geeta. No doubt, the Geeta talks the familiar 
language of the Vedas but implies a new meaning, and indicates 
more practical ways of living the Vedas in a period when social 
living, communal tensions, lust for power and clash of cultural 
ideologies had come to stay. 

In any text-book of science, there is a chapter discussing 
^categories', which explains and defines the technical terms used 
in that science. The Geeta has its own lexicon and Vyasa leaves 
its discovery to the diligent student's industry and self-applica- 
tion. We will find, later on, that the term Kanna Yoga of the 
Vedas, wherein it meant only the self-purification gained through 
ritualistic sacrifices and mental concentration practices, has been 
re-employed here by Krishna to include and incorporate the 
activities of the world at all levels in everybody’s day-to-day 
existence. 

The very word Yoga, which perhaps frightened away the 
ordinary man in the Puranic Age, is used here so liberally that 
we have got in the Geeta something like eight to ten different 
types of Yogas advised: Bhakti Yoga, Buddhi Yoga, Anasakti 
Yoga etc., besides Karma Yoga and Gnana Yoga. Yoga has also 
been described as ‘dexterity in action’. This is, as it should be, 
because, at certain periods of history, a generation comes to 
entertain a sentimental dread along with an intellectual aversion 
for the best in their own culture and, at all such moments, a revival 
can take place only when this idle fear has been removed from the 
minds of the populace. And the easiest method for its removal 
is by bringing down the more awe-inspiring words to colloquial 
usages—without spoiling the glow and fire of their pristine 
usages. 

A child, who is frightened of the domesticated cat, soon 
grows up to be an young cat-tyrant in the house, when it gets 
familiarised with the animal. Similarly, in the case of the Vedic 
technique of self-perfection, which had become empty and hollow 
and even frightening to the Hindus of that period, Vyasa fami¬ 
liarised them with the tamer implication of the terms through 
the Bhagawad Geeta. 

From this stanza onwards we have a slight hint about 
the technique of Karma Yoga as explained in the Geeta. In the 
introduction we have stated that the Second Chapter is almost 
a summary of the whole Geeta; later on, we shall see how the 
Path of Devotion also is, in brief, indicated in this very chapter. 

In this stanza we have Krishna’s first direct statement on 
the technique of Self-Perfection and, as such, a very careful 
study of it will be extremely fruitful to all students of the Geeta, 

The three pairs of opposites mentioned here are distinctly 
experiences at the three levels of our mortal existence. Pain and 
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pleasure are the intellectual awareness of experiences unfavour¬ 
able and favourable; gain andloss-Qomtpiions indicate the mental 
zone where we feel the joys of arrival and the sorrows of parting; 
and conquest and defeat indicate the physical fields wherein at the 
level ot the body, we win ourselves or let others win over us. 
The advice that Krishna gives is that one must learn to keep one¬ 
self in equilibrium in all these diflerent vicissitudes at the res¬ 
pective levels of one’s own existence. 

If one were to enter the sea for a bath, one must know 
the art of sea-bathing or else the incessant waves will play rough 
on the person, and may even sweep him off his feet and drag 
him to a watery grave. But the one who knows the art of eithcr 
saving himself—by ducking beneath the mighty waves or riding 
over the lesser ones—he alone can enjoy a sea-bath. To expect 
all the waves to end or to hope the waves not to trouble one while 
one is in the sea is to order the sea to be something other than 
itself for one’s convenience! This is exactly the folly man docs 
in life. He expects his life to be without waves—and life is full 
of waves. Pain and pleasure, gain and loss, conquest and defeat 
must arise in the waters of life or else it is complete stagnation 
- it is death. 

If life be thus a tossing stormy sea at all times, and it should 
be so, then we, who have come to life, must know the art of living 
it, unaffected by either the rising crests or the sinking hollows 
in it. To identify ourselves with any of them is to be tossed about 
on the surface and not to stand astride like a light-house on the 
bed-rock of the very sea. Here Krishna advises Arjuna, while 
inviting him to fight, that he should enter the contest and keep 
himself unaffected by the usual dissipating mental tendencies 
that come to every one while in activity. This equanimity of the 
mind alone can bring the beam of inspiration and give to your 
achievement the glow of a real success. 

It is very well-known that in all activities, inspired work 
gathers to itself a texture of divine perfection which cannot be 
imitajed or oft-repeated. Be he a poet, or an artist, a doctor or 
a speaker, irrespective of his profession, whenever an individual 
is at his best, his master-piece is always accepted by all as a work 
of inspiration. When we thus work with the thrilled ecstasy of 
an unknown mood called ‘inspiration,’ the ideas, thoughts and 
activity that come out of us have a ringing beauty of their own 
which cannot be otherwise mechanically repeated by us. Thus, 
Da Vinci could not repeat for a second time and copy on another 
piece of canvas the enigmatic smile of his Mona Lisa. Keat’s 
pen could no more re-capture for a second time the song of the 
Nightingale in its flight; Beethoven could never again beat out 
of his faithful piano a second Moonlight Sonata; Lord Krishna 
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himself, after the war, when requested by Arjuna to repeat the 
Geeta, admitted his inability to do so. 

To the Western mind and understanding, inspiration is 
an accidental and mysterious happening over which the mortal 
has no control at all, while to the eastern Rishis, inspired living 
is the real godly destiny of man when he lives in perfect unison 
with the Self in him. A balanced life wherein we live as un- 
alTected witnesses of even our own mind and intellect is the realm 
of self-forgetfulness, where, instead of becoming inefficient, our 
profession gathers a scintillating glow of a new dawn. This extra 
aura in any achievement is that which raises an ordinary success 
to an inspired achievement. 

The Yogis of the ancient Hindu lore discovered a technique 
whereby the mind and intellect could be unconsciously brought 
to a steadiness and poise, and this technique is called Yo^a, 
The Hindus of the Vedic period knew it, practised it and lived 
to provide, with their incomparable achievements for their 
country, the golden era of the Hindus. The same idea is now 
reinterpreted here by Vyasa through Krishna's Song Divine, 
addressing a representative man of the times, the chivalrous 
Arjuna, the honoured prince of archers. 

The Philosophy of a country like India, in the Vedic period, 
must necessarily be Theistic, but it has its applications in all 
walks of life. If it fails in its all-round application, it cannot be 
a philosophy. A theory of life which has no universal application 
can at best be appreciated as a noble opinion of an individual 
which may have its own limited application, but it can never be 
accepted as a philosophy. 

In the entire scheme of Bhagawan's arguments so far* 
he has provided Arjuna with all the necessary arguments which 
a healthy intellect should discover for itself, before it came to a 
reliable and dependable judgement upon the outer happenings. 
A mere spiritual consideration should not be the last word in 
evaluating material situations. Every challenge should be esti¬ 
mated from the spiritual stand-point, as well as from the intellec¬ 
tual stand-point or Reason, from the emotional level of ethics 
and morality, and from the physical level of tradition and custom. 
If all these considerations, without any contradiction, among 
themselves, indicate a solitary truth then that is surely the Divine 
Path that one should at all costs take up. 

Arjuna came to the delusory mis-calculation of the situa¬ 
tion because he evaluated the war only from the level of his 
sentiments. The opposing forces were teeming with his own 


From Chapter II. Verses 11-36. 
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relations and to kill and exterminate one’s own cousins and uncles, 
was indeed against the ethical point of view. But this emotional¬ 
ism overpowered him and at this moment of his total inward 
‘Chaos he completely lost sight of the other considerations that 
would have helped him to regain his balance. He surrendered 
to Krishna, as a mind should to the inner discriminative 
capacity. Therefore, the Lord, having accepted to guide Arjun?, 
provides him with all the available data gathered from the 
different points of view. Throughout the Gceta Krishna plays 
the part of the discriminative intellect in an individual—a true 
charioteer in the Upanishad-sense* of the term. 

After placing thus for Arjuna's consideration all the possible 
points of view upon the problem—the spiritual, the intellectual, 
the ethical and the traditional—Krishna concludes in the earlier 
stanza that Arjuna must fight. In this stanza under review Krishna 
is trying to explain how he should conduct himself in this under¬ 
taking. It has been said that he should fight the war with perfect 
detachment from all anxieties which generally come to an indivi¬ 
dual when he identifies himself with the non-Self (Anatma )—at 
the level of his intellect with the concept of pain and pleasure, 
at the level of his mind with the fears of gain and Joss and at his 
body level with the restlessness of conquest ano defeat. 

Equanimity in all such mental challenges is a factor that 
ensures true success in life. Earlier we have explained how the 
human mind is to be kept open, while working in its given field 
of life, so that, while living in the midst of life’s battle, it can 
exhaust the Vasanas that are already in it. This purgation— 
Catharsis of the Soul—is the compelling purpose for which every 
living creature has arrived on the platform of manifested life. 
Viewed thus, each individual living creature—plant, animal or 
man—is but a bundle of vasanas. 

The equanimity in the face of all situations, advised here, 
is the secret method of keeping the mind ever open for this out¬ 
flow. When it gets clouded by the ego-sense and the egoistic 
desires then the out-flow is choked, and new tendencies start 
flooding in. The ego is born when an individual starts getting 
upset at all these pairs-of-opposites {Dwandwas) such as joy and 
sorrow etc. The attempt to keep equanimous is successful only 
if action is detached from the ego. Thus mental purification— 
v^^a/zfl-catharsis—is the benign result of real living and right 
action: and this is Yoga. This is explained, later on, in the Geeta, 
in all detail as Karma Yoga, 

* Discourses on Kathopanishad. 

t Look up the General Introduction. 
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The philosophical theory of Truth was described in the very 
opening of the Lord’s message and, in order to drive home those 
conclusions into the practical mind of Arjuna, Lord Krishna gave 
the stand-point of the common man. Ultimately, he concluded 
that Arjuna must fight and explained in what attitude he should 
fight. Practical religion consists in living the philosophy one has 
understood. 

Hereafter, the scheme of the Geeta, in this Chapter is to 
explain the techniques of living the Vedantic philosophy in and 
through Karma Yoga. Hence says the Lord : 

trcTT t 

Weft WT qpf iiHii 

39. esa te "hhihita samkhye 

huddhir yoge tv imam srnu 
buddhya yukto yaya partha 
karmahandham prahasyasi 

TTqj - This, # - to thee, - (is) declared, - in 

Sankhya, - wisdom, zftrr - inthe Yoga, 5 -indeed, - this, 

- hear, - with wisdom, - having known, WT - 

which, qr^ - O Partha, - bondage of karma, - 

(you) shall cast off. 

39. This, which has been taught to thee, is wis¬ 
dom concerning Sankhya. Now listen to the wisdom con¬ 
cerning Yoga, having known which, O Partha, you shall 
cast off the bonds of action. 

What is so far taught constitutes the wisdom (Buddhi) 
concerning Sankhya, meaning, “the logic of reasoning by which 
the true nature of the Absolute Reality is comprehended,” which 
ends all sorrows arising from grief, attachment and the like. 
Here Bhagawan says that what has been so far told by him belongs 
to the Sankhyan philosophy: because, it is human nature that no 
new idea given out on life will be accepted by another, unless the 
recipient of the idea has got infinite faith in the giver of it. To 
Arjuna, Krishna was a cowherd boy, related to him through his 
wife. Familiarity breeds, if not contempt, at least a careless dis¬ 
regard, and in this mental attitude, no declaration of Truth can 
go home to the faithless. Krishna, understanding this nature of 
man, here quotes his authority in declaring the philosophy of 
life in the above verses. 

What has so far been said constitutes the philosophical 
theory and Krishna promises that hereafter he will try to explain 
the technique of attaining the wisdom, which is otherwise called 
Yoga—devotion through work. Naturally, a doubt here might 
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arise in the mind of Arjuna as to why he should, after all, practise 
this Yoga\ for, all practical, worldly-minded persons are indeed 
profit-seekers. In order to encourage Arjuna to listen to the tech¬ 
nique of Self-perfection through right work and encourage him 
to live it, Bhagawan enumerates here the benefits that will accrue 
to one who practises this “Way of Life.” 

In indicating the benefits of Karma Yoga^ Bhagawan 
shrewdly estimates the immediate demands of Arjuna and points 
out to him that he will have a satisfaction of all those demands. 
The fear in Arjuna’s mind was that he would be incurring a great 
sin if he were to wage this war, wherein he would be causing the 
death of so many of his kith and kin, teachers and patrons. 
Krishna says, that he who practises this Yoga will get relieved 
from all bondages of Karma, This is exactly that for which Arjuna’s. 
mind was thirsting. 

Fruits of action— (Karma-phal) the Law of Karma which 
is often misunderstood as the Law of Destiny forms a cardinal 
creed of the Hindus and a right understanding of it* is absolutely 
unavoidable to all students of the Hindu Way of Life. If I am 
justly punished for a crime committed last year by Shri Ramana 
Rao in Madras then, certainly there must be something common 
between the criminal Ramana Rao then in Madras and the saintly 
Chinmaya now in Delhi. The long arm of the law of the coun¬ 
try discovering the identity of Ramana Rao in Chinmaya must 
have slowly crept from Madras to Delhi and ultimately booked 
the Swami for the crime of Rao. 

Similarly, nature’s justice is always perfect and, therefore, 
if the Hindu philosophers accept that each of us individually 
suffers because of our crimes committed in another form and in 
a different locality at a different period of time in the past, certainly, 
there must be some indentity between the sinner in the past and 
the sufferer in the present. This identity, the Sastra says, is the 
mind-and-intellect-equipment in each one of us. 

Each act, wilfully performed, leaves an impression upon the 
mind of the actor according to the texture of motive-entertained. 
In order to work out and remove these impressions— Vasana- 
Catharsis—each individual arrives at his specific field of activity 
in life. Sin impressions in the mind can be wiped away onlv with 
the water of tears, acting upon the mind in an atmosphere of sobs 
and sighs. Thus, every one gets his quota of chances to weep, 
which, in many cases, come to be discovered, later on, as not so 
sorrowful after all. A mind which has thus been completely 
purified fails to see a situation worth weeping for. Weeping, 


Refer Swamiji’s Discourses on Kenopanishad, pp. 49-58. 
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in fact, is not ordered by the circumstances, but by the ''"papa- 
tendencies" in the mind of the miserable. 

Arjuna's fear was that by killing his elders and cousins, 
he will be incurring such “impressions in his mind, for the removal 
of which he will have to enter fields of sorrow and sighs.”* 
Krishna is here hinting at the truth that actions in themselve 
are neither good not bad. This classification of merit and sin 
can come only with rference to the qualities of the motive and 
the mental attitude of the doer. In the proceeding stanza Bhagawan 
advised Arjuna as to what should be the mental attitude in fight¬ 
ing the battle of life; “keeping yourself in perfect equipoise in 
all mental experiences, physical circumstances and intellectual 
agitations, fight on," was the instruction. To act in the field of 
true achievement is to act in such a way that no evil result can 
arise from the action. 

Merely because there is a record in my gramophone box, 
I will have no music. Even when it is placed on its disc and re¬ 
volved at the required speed, the moving plate with the music 
record on it will not and cannot sing. Music can come out of it 
only when the needle is in contact with it. The unmanifest music 
in the plate can be brought to expression only through the sound 
box. Similarly, here, the mental impressions cannot in themselves 
bring either disaster or reward unless they are connected with 
the external world through the needle-point of our ego-centric 
self assertion. 

One who lives, as we found in the earlier verse, in perfect 
equanimity in all conditions must necessarily come to live in a 
realm of his own, away from the pleasure and pain of the intellect, 
the fears of loss and gain of the mind, and the sobs of success and 
failure in the flesh. To the degree an individual gets himself 
detached from the body, mind and intellect, to that degree the 
ego is dead, and, therefore, since the sufferer is not available 
there cannot be any “fruits-of-action" to be suffered. Man Singh 
could not be brought to court, judged and punished with a long¬ 
term imprisonment, though he deserved it, because he was not 
available for cross-examinations as he was dead in the encounter 
which ended in the police capturing his body. 

Rightly understood, we shall realise, during our discussions 
on this Chapter, how this Theory of Krishna has not the novelty 
of an original idea. The more intimately we understand it, the 
more we shall realise that Krishna has but given a new vesture to 
an ancient idea. But due to this re-statement of a cardinal truth 
of ancient Hinduism in the Geeta, a religion that was dying, 

♦ Note how often Arjuna had used the term sin (papam): 1—36-45 
and implied the very same idea in other verses throughout. 
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revived itself. And from its days of origin, five thousand years 
before Christ was born, it is beckoning us today, even two thou¬ 
sand years after the Nazarene's death. 

Moreover : 

arra# iivon 

40. iieha ahhikramanaso ^sfi 
pratyavayo m vidyate 
svaJpam apy asya dharmasya 
trayate mahato hhayat 

^ - Not, - in ‘this, - loss of effort, - is, 

- production of contrary results, ^ - not, fw<T-is, - 
very little, ^tFt - even, - of this, - duty, ^rq-^ - protects, 

- (from)great, - fear. 

40. In this there is no loss of elTorl, nor is there 
any harm (production of contrary results). Even a little 
of this knowledge, even a little practice of this Yoga, pro¬ 
tects one from great fear. 

Krishna here makes his own publicity. All his life nobody 
made him so great as he himself. That gift for self-expression is 
abundantly clear here in the Geeta. In driving home to Arjuna 
the Krishna-creed, the Lord uses subtle methods of emphasis 
much more deftly than any modern publicity consultant could 
ever plan for anyone. In the earlier stanza, he said that what he 
was going to say would release Arjuna from the bondage of his 
karma—in itself this is a sufficiently attractive bait for any seekei 
to swallow. Now in this stanza, he is unveiling more and more 
alluring glories of his Philosophy of Action which he is to dis¬ 
course upon. 

In the Vedic period. Karma (work) had only a limited 
meaning and comprised only the ‘ritualistic action.’ Vyasa is 
here trying to expand the Vedic implication to include in its 
purview every kind of act that a man may come to perform in 
this world. Students who are soaked in the Vedic tradition are 
very familiar with the dangers of the Vedic ritualism. 

Unfinished ritualistic acts will yield no fruit, just as plough¬ 
ing and sowing are not fulfilled if the crop is destroyed. Simi¬ 
larly, some ritualistic acts, when not performed, faithfully 
following all the strict injuctions, the chances are that the very 
same meritorious acts might result in sins, accrued through the 
non-performance or imperfect performance of enjoined acts. 
This sin is called, in the language of ritualistic literature, a 'Praty- 
avaya* In the material world also, we can find corresponding 
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instances wherein a medicine misused may bring about a calami¬ 
tous end for the patient. 

These two are the dangers in the field of activities by which 
we are cheated of expected results. Krishna here, as a pucca 
publicity agent of his own Philosophy, vigorously asserts that his 
Path of Action guarantees safety from these two main dangers. 

The wisdom concerning Sankhya and Yoga thus far described 
is of the following nature : 

fI 

41. vyavasayatmika buddhir 
eke ha kurunandana 
bahusakha hy anantas ca 
huddhayo " vyavasayinam 

- One pointed, - determination, - 

single, - here, f O joy of the Kurus, - many 

branched, - indeed, ^TT^’TT: - endless, ^ - and, - thoughts^ 
^foq^rfiprriT - of the irresolute. 

s 

41. Here, O Joy of Kurus, there is but a single 
pointed determination; many-branched and endless are 
the thoughts of the irresolute. 

In Karma Yoga, which the Lord is now to explain, even the 
highest achievement of Self-realisation is possible because there 
the man works with one resolute determination with a single- 
pointed mind. Those who perform actions, labouring under 
endless desires for results, get their inner personality disintegrated 
and with a shattered, thousand-pronged mind, they are not able, 
consistently, to apply themselves to any line of action and there¬ 
fore, their endeavours invariably end in disastrous failure. 

In this stanza lies the secret of Hindu success—briefly 
hinted at in hasty words. With a single-pointed mind, if an indivi¬ 
dual can entertain any one resolute determination and act con¬ 
sistently towards its success, certainly, achievement must result. 
But invariably, man, victimised by his ego, entertains hundreds 
of desires, often self-contradictory, and therefore, comes to play 
upon these fields with an impoverished and exhausted mental 
strength. This is, psychologically, what we call self-cancellation 
of thoughts. When this comes to plague the mental zone, it 
exhausts all the potentialities of man and loots away all his chances 
of success.* 

♦ Refer Swamiji’s Discourses of Kathopanishad, pp. 155-162, New 
Delhi edition; Poona edition, pp. 193-198. 
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As a contrast to those who have a resolute purpose, Bhaga- 
wan places those who are always under the persecutions of un¬ 
ending desires. 

The term Karma Yoga was very familiar to Arjuna as it 
was to his generation, and at that time by Karma Yoga was meant 
only the Karma Kanda of the Vedas consisting in various ritualistic 
performances. In order to show Arjuna that his intentions were 
not to expound the Path of Karma as adumbrated in the Brahmana 
portion of the Vedas, Krishna is making a definite contrast bet¬ 
ween the Purva Mimamsakas who believed in ritualism as the only 
path, and the true Karma Yogins, as the author of the Geeta 
conceives them to be. In the following stanzas we shall listen to 
the Lord’s bitter criticism of the Vedic ritualisms. 


Krishna’s Karma Yoga, as explained in the Geeta is a path 
in which the seeker comes to entertain one single-pointed resolute 
idea and strives hard with all his might for its achievement, while 
in the Karma Kanda, the pursuer of it is ever-riddled with unending 
desires for the fulfilment of which, as instructed in the Vedas, 
he performs the rituals. In each particular ritual, they meditate 
upon the prescribed "Devata" —a special God’s power—and they 
get more and more inwardly agitated even as they struggle hard 
in the field of their application. This idea is elaborately brought 
out in the following stanzas. 

As regards those who have no conviction of a resolute 
nature : 




42. yam imam pushpitam vacam 
pravadanty avipascitah 
vedavadaratah partha 

na ^nyad asti V/ vadinah 

^TFT - Which, - this, - flowery, - speech, 

- utter, - the unwise, - taking pleasure 

in the eulogising words of the Vedas, - O Partha, - not, 
- other, ^rf^- is, ffa” - thus, srrf^: - saying. 


42. Flowery speech is uttered by the unwise, taking 
pleasure in the eulogising words of the Vedas, O Partha, 
saying, “There is nothing else.” 

43. kamatmanah svargaparah 

janmakarmaphalapradam 
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kriyavisesahahulam 

bhogaisvaryagalim prati 

+ IhIchM: “ Full of desires, - with heaven as their 

highest goal, - leading to new births as a result 

of their works, - exuberant with various specific 

actions, “ for the attainment of pleasure and Lord- 

ship. 

43. Full of desires, having heaven as their goal, 
they utter flowery w^ords which promise ne.w birth as the 
reward of their actions, and prescribe various specific 
actions for the attainment of pleasure and Lordship. 

44. hhogaisvaryaprasak tanam 

taya pahritacetasam 
vyavasayatmika huddhih 
samadhau na vidhiyate 

farr?rT*T - Of the people who cling to pleasure and 
Lordship, ^ - by that, - whose minds are drawn 

away, - determinate, - reason, - in 

Samadhi, - not, - is fixed. 

44. For, those who cling to joy and Lordship, 
whose minds are drawn away by such teaching, are neither 
determinate and resolute nor are they fit for steady medita¬ 
tion and Samadhi. 

Vyasa was one of the first daring revolutionaries in 
Hinduism who ever came up to win back the Hindu culture 
from the decadence into which it had fallen in his time. The Bible 
of the Revolution* that he created was the Geeta. Naturally, 
therefore, in the Geeta we find, at places, direct attacks on the then 
existing vulgarities and misconceptions. Here, in these three 
stanzas, we find a daring, an almost outrageous satire and open 
criticism of the extravagant indulgence in elaborate ritualism which 
had become, at the time of the Mahabharata, all show and no 
spirituality. 

In the long unending history of Hinduism, we repeatedly 
read of great masters who had come to whip their generations 
out of the formalistic aspect of their religion and guide them 
to an intelligent pursuit of an essentially unchanging technique 
of self-perfection. A few centuries ago, Buddha came to cry 


See Chapter I—stanza 36, 
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down excessive ritualism and later on Sankara appeared to break 
the philosophy of mere ritualism. When Jewish ritualism be¬ 
came extremely formalistic and costly, a vast majority of the poor 
people could not be served by the same religion and, therefore, 
at that time, we find the advent of Christ, who openly declared 
that meek surrender through sincere love was more acceptable 
to the Father in Heaven than the elaborate rituals of the Pharisees. 
Indeed, only the son of Parasara, with the dexterity of a fisher- 
woman, thrown into his composition,^ could have the confi¬ 
dence of his Self-Knowledge and the daring to express it against 
the national faith of the country steeped in pure ritualism. 

Vedic Culture falls into three distinct stages of develop¬ 
ment. And to serve the different layers of people we have, in 
the very literature, three distinct types of texts,^ falling under 
the titles; the Mantras^ the Brahmanas and the Vpanishads. 

Here the criticism is against the Brahmams and it must 
be noticed that it is not an outright condemnation of the Brah- 
mana-portion, but it is only the condemnation of those who 
conceived this noble means as the very goal. In the Brahmanas^ 
we have innumerable descriptions of a variety of ritual each 
one invoking one special power of the Lord, with elaborate pro¬ 
mises made to the performer as rewards for his actions. Thus, 
all those who had any special kind of wish for some particular 
kind of material gain or for some supra-sensuous enjoyment could 
find one exact sacrifice that they had to perform in order that 
they might be assured of a complete fulfilment of their wishes. 

Thus, the ritualistic portions of the Vedas address those 
who are deeply attached to pleasure and power and whose dis¬ 
criminative power,—the capacity by which the Real is distin¬ 
guished from the Un-Real—is stolen away by that portion of 
the Veda which deals with the reward gained by the performer. 
The vigorous criticism felt by Vyasa is reflected in the words 
of Krishna when he characterises this portion of the Vedas as 
“the flowery words of the unwise.” We have to mentally live in 
the orthodox atmosphere of that age to appreciate the daring with 
which Vyasa has put up this criticism so strongly. 

These Karmas, which promise for the performer a post 
mortem heavenly existence with supra-sensuous carnal pleasures 
are to be undertaken and laboriously pursued. In all these acti¬ 
vities man’s inner personality has no time or chance to get in¬ 
tegrated and evolved, and, therefore, from the spiritual standpoint 

1 Refer Swamiji’s Discourses on Aitareyopanisbad—Introduction, 
page9i 

2 Refer Swamiji’s Discourses on Kenopanishad. pages 77-88. 
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of Vyasa, they are methods of impotent religion and naturally 
Krishna voices the author’s own ideas. 

Historically viewed, Veda Vyasa was the God-father of 
Vedanta. He introduced the Vedanta Theory (Uttara Mimamsd) 
to the children of the Aryans, who had by then forgotten the 
wondrous culture of Knowledge (Gyana) and God-realisation 
(Iswara Darsan) which the Rishis had recorded for the guidance 
of their followers. The Brahma Sutra is a great work of the son 
of Parasara wherein he liquidated all the seeming contradictions 
in the Upanishadic declarations, and established the Theory of 
Self-realisation through right understanding and full intuitive 
apprehension of the Self. 

Thus, as an expounder of the Transcendental and the 
Infinite, he is here laughing at those who mistake the means 
for the end; the ritualistic portion is the means and the Vedantic 
portion dealing with realisation through meditation is the end. 
The Karma Kanda prepares the mind to a single-pointedness, 
when it is pursued without specific desires {Nishkama) and such 
a prepared mind is fit for steady contemplation over the Upani¬ 
shadic declarations. 

The passage is concluded with the declaration that such 
persons tossed about by their desires shall never discover any 
experience of tranquillity in their inner life. 

The Lord now speaks of the result accruing to those lustful 
persons who are thus wanting in discrimination : 

^ o o 

llVVCH 

45. traigunyavisaya veda 

nistraigunyo bhava rjuna 
nirdvandvo nityasattvastho 
niryogaksema atmavan 

- Deal with the three attributes, - the Vedas, 
- without these three attributes, - be, - O Arjuna, 
- free from the pairs of opposites, -ever remain¬ 
ing in the Sattva (goodness), - free from the thought of 

acquisition and preservation, - established in the Self. 

45. The Vedas deal with the three attributes; be 
you above these three attributes (Gunas), O Arjuna, free 
yourself from the pairs of opposites, and ever remain in the 
Sattva (goodness), freed from all thoughts of acquisition 
and preservation and be established in the Self. 

Here in this stanza, by the term Veda, we must under¬ 
stand it to mean only the Brahmana portion of the Vedas; no 
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doubt, even the Upanishadic portion explains the finite realm 
of the three Gunas, but passages in the Upanishads pant to in¬ 
dicate to the sincere students the Eternal that lies beyond the 
finite. After indicating the impotency of a mere blind obedience 
to the Karma Kanda in the previous passages, Lord Krishna is 
here advising Arjuna—a representative of the ‘evolvers’ in the 
community of man—to transcend the triad of the Gunas.^ 

The three inseparable Gunas always remain in the inner 
constitution of every living creature, in varying proportions. The 
mind and intellect are constituted of this stuff. To go beyond 
these three temperaments is to literally go beyond the mind. 
If there is an alloy constituted of copper, zinc and tin, and a pot 
is made of that alloy, then to remove all tin, zinc and copper 
from the pot is to destroy the pot completely. Tea is made of 
hot water, tea leaves, sugar and milk; and from a cup of tea if 
you are asked to remove these four components of tea, it amounts 
to saying ‘empty the cup’. In the direct language of the Upa¬ 
nishads, man has been advised to transcend the mind and intellect, 
and they promise that the individual shall thereby re-discover 
himself to be God. This direct explanation came to frighten away 
the Hindu folk out of the Aryan-fold and so the Call of the Re¬ 
naissance here though, meaning the same, puts it in different 
words when it says: “Arjuna, transcend the Gunas"\ 

If a doctor were to prescribe a medicine which is nowhere 
in the catalogue of any pharmaceutical company in the world 
and naturally, therfore, not available in any bazaar, that pres¬ 
cription is certainly useless. Similarly, it may be a great pres¬ 
cription for Self-perfection when the Lord advises : “Be free 
from the triad of the Gunas"\ but it is useless unless a student, 
practical-minded and adventurous enough to try to live this 
advice, can be instructed as to how he can go beyond these 
instinctive temperaments in man : unactivity (Sattwa), activity 
{Rajas) and inactivity {Tamas). 

The second line in the stanza gives us a very practical and 
direct method of transporting ourselves from the realm of im¬ 
perfection to the boundless regions of Bliss and Beatitude. Earlier 
Krishna had indicated how Arjuna should enter the field and wage 
the war.* The same mental equanimity is being advised here 
in a different language. 

Pairs-of-opposites are the experiences in our life such as 
joy and sorrow, health and disease, success and failure, heat 


1 Please read Swamiji’s Discourses on Kenopanishad—the Chapter: 
Fall and Rise of Man pp. 58-72. 

2 Refer Stanza 38. 
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and cold, etc. Each one of them can be experienced and known 
only with reference to and as a contrast with its opposite. There¬ 
fore, the term ‘pairs-of-opposites’ {Dwandwas) envisages in its 
comprehensive meaning all the experiences of man in life. Krishna 
advises Arjuna to be free from all pairs-of-opposites {Dwandwas). 

^Nilya-Sattwa-stha' —Ever pure. The purity, the subtlest 
of the three Gunas often becomes impure by its contact with 
attachments and the consequent agitations {Rajas), that attack 
the intellect with delusion and grief and veil it from the right 
cognition of the Real Nature of things {Tamas). To be established 
in purity {Saitwa) would naturally, therefore, mean keeping our¬ 
selves least agitated and, therefore, least deluded in our percep¬ 
tions of things and beings, and in our estimation of their true 
nature. 

Yoga and Kshema in their meaning include all the activities 
of every living being in the universe. These are the two urges 
which goad every one in all his activities. Yoga means ‘to acquire’ 
for purposes of possessing; and ^kshema' means ‘all efforts at 
preserving the acquired’. Thus the two terms Yoga and Kshem 
encompass all our ego-centric activities motivated by selfish 
desires to acquire and, compelled by equally selfish wishes, to 
hoard and preserve what has been acquired. To renounce these 
two temperaments is to immediately get away from the two main 
fields that yield the poisonous harvest of extreme restlessness 
and sorrow in life. 

These ideas should not be misunderstood and misinter¬ 
preted to mean that we, Hindus, should not strive to better our 
conditions and diligently guard our national wealth, both secular 
and spiritual. Misreading our scriptures we have ourselves per¬ 
petrated many a sad crime against our own national responsi¬ 
bilities and social duties. A superficial study of this stanza may 
give us a delusory concept that Hinduism is “a religion of the 
coward for the coward, given out by a coward”! But, historically 
it is clear that this assumption is a big lie. 

For, as I said earlier, the Geeta is to be read against the 
background of its first Chapter. If these terms in this Chapter 
called Sankhya Yoga are to be understood properly, we must 
not forget that these were given out as an advice to Arjuna— 
a great hero—on the battle-field, in order to redeem his poten¬ 
tialities from the muddy morass of dejection and despair into 
which he had fallen and sunk. 

It is very easy for a spiritual master to advise an aspirant 
to be “free from the pairs-of-opposites, and remain ever pure 
and free from the natural appetities for acquistion and greed for 
preservation.” But the philosophy will be practical only when 
the seeker is advised as to how he can do so. This ‘How’ of it 
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all has been indicated by the last word in the stanza: Atmavan — 
be established in the Self”. The persecutions of the pairs-of* 
opposites, the instinct to be impure, the desire to possess and 
the anxiety to preserve, all belong to the ego-centre, which is 
born when the Self identifies with the not-Self. Identifying with 
the body, mind and intellect, the ego suffers the pangs of anxieties, 
pains and sorrows. 

To get ourselves detached from these by keeping a constant 
sense of awareness of our pure Divine Nature is the path shown 
in the Geeta. Established in the Self, the individual-ego ever- 
pure and free from all anxieties finds itself beyond the experiences 
of the world. Necessarily, he will be irans-Gunas. One who is 
beyond the Gimas has no more use for the Veda Text Books— 
he is the master, thereafter, to amend the Vedas or to add to 
them; he is the master who shall give the Divine sanction for the 
very Vedic declarations. 

There was perhaps, and it was but natural, a look of stag¬ 
gering surprise in Arjuna’s face asking, as it were,—How dare 
Krishna thus make a Shavian statement upon the sacred Vedas, 
the Eternal Sacred Book of the Hindus? Can the Lord justify 
his statement? Or is it only a bluff? Who is there who can go 
beyond the Divine Text of the Vedas? 

If all those endless profits which are said to result from 
the Vedic rituals are not to he sought after, then to what end are 
they to be performed and dedicated to Iswara ?—Listen to what 
follows : 

46. yavan artha udapane 

sarvatah samplutodake 
tavan sarvesu vedesu 

hrahmanasya vijanatah 

- As much, - use, - in a reservoir, - 

every where, - being flooded, dl4ld - so much (use), 

in all, - in the Vedas, - of the Brahmana, - 

of the knowing. 

46. To the Brahmana who has known the Self, 
all the Vedas are of so much use as is a reservoir of water 
in a place where there is flood everywhere. 

The meaning of this verse is obscure, and it is much dis¬ 
puted over, as the Sanskrit prose-order, when translated, reads 
a very incomplete sentence. A literal translation in the sequence 
of the prose-order reads as ‘^Everywhere being flooded in a 
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reservoir as much use of the knowing Brahmana in all the Vedas 
so much”. It is evidently clear, therefore, that we have to com¬ 
plete it with words supplied; and each commentator has his own 
way of explaining it. 

Of them, the most acceptable seems to be Sankara’s in¬ 
terpretation which says: “For the truly enlightened Brahmana,^ 
the utility of the Vedic ritual is comprehended in the right know¬ 
ledge (Gyana) just as the utility of the tank is comprehended in 
that of the all-spreading flood of water.” 

It is a wonderful simile that is used here, fully applicable 
in the context in which it is used. So long as there is no flood, 
every one from the vicinity will have to reach the well to collect 
drinking water, although everywhere there is a vein of water 
running, but separated from us by the crust of the earth. Similarly, 
for the ordinary seeker, Veda is the only source of True Know¬ 
ledge, and every one necessarily must go to the Sacred Book for 
Knowledge. But when the area is flooded and the wells and the 
tanks have disappeared in the spread of the flood, at that time the 
reservoir of water, which used to be of service becomes merged 
in the spread of water that lies all round. 

Similarly, the Vedas, here meaning the ritualistic portion, 
which promise fulfilment of all his various desires can be useful 
only so long as the individual is riddled with delusory desires for 
sensuous satisfactions. But, in the case of a sincere student and 
seeker {Brahmana) when he “comes to experience the Self” 
(Vijanatah), these ritualistic portions of the Vedas become useless 
inasmuch as the benefits that they can give are comprehended 
in the perfection that he has come to live. 

After all, the Karma Kanda prescribes rituals for the satis¬ 
faction of desires whereby the individual can gain some finite 
joy, may be here or in the hereafter. Thus, on discovering the 
Self in oneself, the seeker comes to experience the infinite bliss 
of the Divine and all the pleasures derived from the performance 
of work enjoined in the Vedas are comprehended in the bliss 
which the realised soul experiences as the very essence of his own 
Self. Every one must admit that all those limited satisfactions— 
experiences are comprehended in the Infinite Bliss of the Self¬ 
experience. 

This does not mean that Vyasa is ignoring or ridiculing the 
Karma Kanda of the Vedas as such. The whip of the Cow-herd 
Boy is descending upon the bare backs of the unintelligent who 
have mistaken the means for the goal, and who consider that 
through ritualism the Supreme or the Infinite can be gained. 


♦ Read Swamiji’s Discourses on Vivekachtidamani—Book I, 6 and 7. 
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Karma} when undertaken with no anxiety for the results, inte¬ 
grates the personality; when a heat is thus purified, a clearer 
discriminative power comes to play through it, and in its light 
Truth becomes clearly self-evident. Once having realised the 
Infinite-Self spreading out all round without dimensions or 
frontiers, thereafter the limited satisfaction promised by ritualism^ 
has no more charm to the man-of-Knowledge, the Self-realised. 

The Knowledge^ Veda indicates is comprehended in Pure 
Knowledge, which is the nature of the Self. So long as the ego 
exists it craves for the blessings of the Vedas; when the ego has 
ended, the Self in Its Infinite Divinity is capable of blessing even 
the Veda. A student of mathematics having successfully passed 
out of his post-graduate course need not read the arithmetic- 
table since his greater knowledge comprehends this elementary 
study. 

And as for you, 

47. karmany eva *dhikaras te 
ma phalesu kadacana 
ma karmaphalahetur hhur 
ma te sango stv karmani 

- In work, - only, ^rRiJ^rn:: - right, ^ - thy, m - not, 
- in the fruits, - at any time, m - not, - let 

not the fruits of action by thy motive, m - not, ^ - thy, - 
attachment, - let (there) be, - in inaction. 

47. Thy right is to work only; but never to its 
fruits; let not the fruit of action be thy motive, nor let thy 
attachment be to inaction. 

In the last two stanzas Bhagawan showed his great friend 
the Goal that is to be reached and which lies beyond the arena 
of the Vedas. In and through Karma, intelligently pursued, a 
man is to grow and fulfil his evolution and identify himself with 
his own Real Nature—the Self. But the charioteer of Arjuna 
knew him very well, and therefore, he now explains the path by 
which the Supreme Goal could be reached by the Pandavas. 

The traditional belief of Hinduism has not at all been 
shaken by the Geeta by the theory that single-pointed Karma 
without desire for the fruits shall bring about inner purification 


1 Read Swamiji’s Talks on Vivekachudamani—^Book I, Sloka 11. 

2 Ibid,—‘Book L Sloka 56, 

3 Ibid, Book I, Sloka 59. 
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which is a condition precedent to the Spiritual awakening. The 
Geeta only expands this idea to incorporate in it all activities 
in the social and personal life; while in the Vedas, Karma meant 
only the religious and the ritualistic activities. 

Philosophy is not a subject that can be rightly understood 
by hasty students. The stanza now under review, when not pro¬ 
perly understood would seem to indicate an impossible method. 
At best it would look as if it was a religious sanction for the poor 
to continue to be poor and a sacred permission for the rich to 
continue tyrannising over the poor. To act in life without any 
expectation of results would seem to be almost impossible to 
one who is only trying to understand the stanza mentally. But 
when the same individual, after his studies, walks out into the 
open fields of life and there tries to practise it, he shall discover 
that to be the very secret of real achievement. 

Earlier wc have indicated how Krishna, through his Karma 
Yo^a. was showing the art of living and acting in spirit of Divine 
inspiration. Here also we shall find, as we tussle with this idea 
in our attempt to digest it, that Krishna is advising Arjuna as 
to the secret art of living an inspired life. 

Wrong imagination is the bane of life and all failures in 
life could be directly traced to have risen from an impoverished 
mental equanimity, generally created by the unintelligent enter¬ 
tainment of fears for the possible failures. Almost all of us refuse 
to undertake great activities being afraid of failures, and even 
those who dare to undertake noble endeavours invariably be¬ 
come nervous ere they finish them, again, due to their inward 
dissipation. To avoid such wasteful expenditure of mental 
energy and work with the best that is in us, dedicated to the noble 
cause of the work undertaken, is the secret prescription for high 
inspiration; and such work must always end in brilliant success. 
This is the eternal law of activity in the world. 

The future is always carved out in the present. Tomorrow’s 
harvest depends upon today’s ploughing and sowing. But, in 
the fear of possible dangers to the crops, if a farmer wastes his 
present chances of ploughing sufficiently, and sowing at the right 
time, it is guaranteed that he shall not have any harvest at all. 
The present moments are to be invested intelligently and well 
so that we may reap better time in the future. The past is dead; 
the future is not yet born. If one becomes unhealthy and ineffi¬ 
cient in the present, certainly he has no reason to hope for a 
greater future. 

This fundamental truth, very well known and easily com¬ 
prehended by all, is in the language of the Geeta, ‘Tf success you 
seek, then never strive with a mind dissipated with anxieties and 
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fears for the fruits.” In this connection it is very interesting to 
dissect carefully and discover exactly what the Sastra means when 
it says: “Fruits of action”. In fact, the reward of an action, 
when wc understand it properly, is not anything different from 
the action itself. An action in the present, where conditioned 
by a future time, itself appears as the fruit of the action. In fact 
the action ends or fulfils itself only in its reaction, and the reaction 
is not anything different from the action; an action in the present 
defined in terms of a future moment is its reaction. Therefore, 
to worry over and get ourselves pre-occupied with the anxieties 
for the rewards of actions is to escape from the present and to 
live in a future that is not yet born. In short, the Lord’s advice 
here is a call to man not to waste his present moments in fruit¬ 
less dreams and fears, but to bring his best—all the best in him— 
to the present and vitally live every moment, the promise being, 
that the future shall take care of itself and provide the Karma 
Yogin with the achievement divine and accomplishment supreme. 

When this Scientific truth is put in the language of the Gccta, 
we have the verse we are now trying to explain. Arjuna is advised; 
“all that is given to you now is to act and having known the cause 
of action to be a noble one, to bring into the activity all that is 
best in you and forget yourself in the activity. Such inspired 
action is sure to bear fruit and again it is its own reward.” 

The stanza gives the four injuctions guiding us to be a true 
worker. A real Karma Yogin is one who understands (a) that 
his concern is with action alone; (b) that he has no concern with 
results; (c) that he should not entertain the motive of gaining 
a fixed fruit for a given action; and (d) that the above mentioned 
ideas do not mean that he should sit back courting inaction. 
In short, the advice is to make the worker release himself from 
all his mental pre-occupations and thus through work make him 
live in joy and ecstasy of a divine self-forgetfulness. The work 
itself is his reward; he gets himself drunk with the joy and satis¬ 
faction of a noble work done. 

By thus acting readily to all external challenges, one can 
find peace easily, and a bosom thus purged of its existing vasana- 
bondages is, to that extent , considered, better purified for the 
purposes of meditation and the final Vedantic-realisation of the 
Infinite glory of the Self. 

If a man should not perform work urged by desires for their 
result, how then should he perform it ? The reply follows: 

f ^ ^ I 

48. yogasthah kuru karmani 

sangam tyaktva dhanamjaya 
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siddhyasiddhyoh samo bhutva 
samatvam yoga ucyate 

- Steadfast in Yoga, - pertbrm^^ffoT - action, 
attachment, - having abandoned, - O Dhananjaya, 

- in success and failure, - the same, - having 
become, evenness of mind, - Yoga, is called. 

48. Perform action, O Dhananjaya, abandoning 

attachment, being steadfast in Yoga, and balanced in success 

and failure. Evenness of mind is called Yoga. 

From this stanza onwards we have an exhaustive discussion 
of the technique of Karma Yoga as conceived by Krishna in his 
Doctrine of Action and expounded in Vyasa's Geeta. A complete 
technique of how one can live the life of a truely inspired worker 
is explained here, and to any careful student who understands 
all the implications of the terms, it must be clear that a complete 
effacement of the ego and its vanities is to be achieved to succeed 
in this path; and this is gained by practising the equipoise men¬ 
tioned in the previous stanzas. 

In this stanza, for the first time, the term Yoga has been 
used in the sense of the evenness of mind through work, and 
before it concludes, we also get an exhaustive definition of the 
terra Yoga as used in the stanza. 

“Evenness of mind”, the tranquillity of mental compo¬ 
sure, in all pairs-of-opposites* is defined here as Yoga, Defined 
thus, the term Yoga^ indicates a special condition of the mind 
in which it comes to a neutral equilibrium in all the ebb and flow 
of life’s tides. The instructions in the stanza advise us that de¬ 
sireless action can be performed only when one gets completely 
established in Yoga; here the term precisely means what Vyasa 
definies it to mean. 

Not only is it sufficient that a true worker should act in the 
world established in equipoise and equanimity but that he should, 
amidst the changes of the world, also reinforce this poise, through 
a renunciation of his attachment (Asanga), Innumerable commen¬ 
tators hastily enter this stanza and leave this portion almost 
unexplained. They leave the idea raw upon the reader and their 
commentary on this ‘non-attachment’ ever remains incomplete 
for a seeker. 

We shall try to enquire into the attachment, mentioned 
here, which a seeker should renounce so that he may become more 
efficient in performing inspired activities. To all sincere students, 
who have so far followed the Lord’s words, it should be clear 


As indicated in Verse 38. 
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that the non-attachment advised here is exactly the same as that 
against which Krishna has already warned in the earlier stanzas 
and insisted that we must renounce them viz., wrong imaginations, 
false expectations, day-dreams about the fruits of actions, anxieties 
for the results, and fears for future calamities that have not 
yet appeared to threaten our lives. When it is put thus as a list 
of mistakes to be avoided, any true Karma Yngin, striving upon 
the path of Yoga, would find it impossible to practise it. But 
when we analyse this further with our understanding of the 
Upanishads, we shall easily solve the riddle. 

All the above nerve-racking mistakes belong to the delu¬ 
sory ego-centre. When we analyse closely the stuff of which the 
ego is made, we can easily find that it is a bundle of‘memories 
of the past and hopes and expectations for the future’. The 
dead moments that are no more to be our is the past. The future 
is yet unborn and does not yet belong to us. To live in the ego, 
therefore, is to live either on the burial grounds of dead moments 
or in the womb of time where the unborn future today rests. In 
all these pre-occupations, we are losing the immediate moments 
given to us to act, to strive, to earn and to achieve. It is this 
unintelligent squandering of the wealth of the present chances, 
through our broodings and imaginations that is hinted at here by 
the genius of Vyasa when he said “Act, established in equani¬ 
mity, abandoning attachment.” 

Thus, in complete self-forgetfulness to get ourselves intoxi¬ 
cated with the activities undertaken in the present, is to live 
vitally, fully and entirely with all the best that is in us. To dissolve 
ourselves thus—our past, our future, our hopes, our fears—into 
the fiery contents of the present is to work in inspiration. And 
inspired work ever guarantees the greatest returns. 

An Artist, who is at work, forgetting himself in the very 
ecstasy of his work, is an example of what we have said above. 
One need not, for that matter, be a great artist even. One who 
is working interestedly with all his mind and intellect on a piece 
of work will not be able to recognise immediately any chance 
intruder and will also not be able to answer the visitor’s enquires 
about his personal identity or his beloved belongings in life. 
It would take time for the artist to come down from the realms 
of his joyous mood to the crystallisation of the ego in him to 
recognise the intruder, understand his enquiry and give him an 
intelligent answer. In all inspired activity, the worker forgets 
himself in the work that he is doing. 

In all such activities, when the worker has gained almost 
a self-forgetfulness, he will not care for the success or failure of 
his activity because to worry for the results is to worry for the 
future, and to live in the future is not to live in the present. 
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Inspiration is the joyous content of thrilled ecstasy of eadh imme¬ 
diate moment. It is said that content of a moment in itself is 
the entire Infinite Bliss. 

‘Established thus in equanimity, renouncing all egocentric- 
attachments, forgetting to worry over the results of success or 
failure in tl\e activities, act on’,—says Krishna to Arjuna, and he 
adds that the great Yoga is to work thus with equipoise in all 
situations. 

Jn comparison with action thus performed with evenness of 
mind / 

^ I 

49. durena hy avaram karma 

huddhiyogad dhanamjaya 
huddhau saranam anviccha 
kripanah phalahetavah 

- By far, - indeed, - inferior, - action or 

work,qr;g:qTqrq -than the Yogaofwisdom, qq^^rq-ODhananjaya 

- in wisdom, iTpnqq - refuge, - seek, frqqi: - wretched, 

- seekers after fruits. 

49. Far lower than the Yoga of wisdom is action, 

O Dhananjaya. Seek thou refuge in wisdom; wretched are 

they whose motive is the fruit. 

Work done with a mind undisturbed by anxieties for the 
results is indeed superior to the work done by a dissipated mind 
ever worrying over the results. Here the term used as ""Buddhi 
Yoga*' has tickled some commentators to discover in it a specific 
Yoga advised by the Gceta. 1 personally think that it is too 
much of a laboured theory. Buddhi as defined in the Upanished 
is a determining factor in the inner equipment; Nischayatmika 
is intellect; Samsayatmika is mind. Thus, when the thought- 
flow is in a state of flux and agitated it is called the mind; and 
when it is single-pointed, calm and serene in its own determina¬ 
tion it is called the intellect. Thus Buddhi Yoga means *‘to be 
established in the devotion to intellect.” Steady in your conviction, 
your mind perfectly under the control of your discriminative 
intellect, to live thus as a master of your inner and outer world 
is called Buddhi Yoga. 

Earlier we mentioned how Vyasa is trying to remove the 
sense of unfamiliarity with the term of Yoga of the Vedic concept 
from the bosom of the people. Here he is contributing a new 
ttim Buddhi Yoga. 
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Analysing the meaning of the stanza in terms of what 
we have already seen regarding split personality and its cure 
through Vasana-purgixUon,* we may interpret Buddhi Yoga as 
an individual’s attempt to live and act from the zone of 
the intellect which freely controls and readily receives faithful 
obedience from the mind. The attempt of the mind to work in 
union with the intellect--the objective mind working under the 
control and the order of the subjective mind—is called Buddhi 
Yoga. By so doing, instead of incurring more and more liabilities 
of new Vasana Bondages tlie individual gains a release from the 
mental congestion created by the existing Vasanas. 1'hus, wlien 
an individual completely surrenders his ego, he is said to be 
'‘Established in Buddhi Yoga." Hence it is said “Seek refuge in 
Buddhi" let your mind be perfectly under the control and direc¬ 
tion of the intellect. 

There is a solid reason wdiy we should live under the control 
of the intellect because tliose who live in the mental zone, tossed 
about by the mind’s agitations, get themselves agitated by fears 
for the fruits of actions. Such people arc termed here as 'wretclred’. 
It is a powerful statement by which Vyasa condemns such thought¬ 
less, unintelligent crowd: “Wretched are they who act for the 
results." Understood properly, this is a wonderful guidance by 
following which we can totally eliminate all failures in life. 
Efficient activity in the present alone shall order great results. 

They arc “wretched" because they will be, in their desire- 
prompted activities, incurring new Vasanas and thus w'ill be 
thickening the veil of ignorance of their own glorious divinity. 
Unselfish work-, performed in a spirit of dedication and egoless 
surrender, is the secret method of exhausting our Vasana-'sioxt, 
Such a mind alone, purged clean, can reflect the Self clearly and 
come to discover the Eternal God-hood. 

Now, learn as to what result he attains who performs his 
own duty with evenness of mind / 

nvton 

50. buddhiyukto jahati ha 

ubhe sukritadushkrite 
tasmad yogaya yujyasva 
yogali karmasu kausalam 

- Endowed with wisdom, casts off, - in this 

life, - both, - good and evil deeds, therefore. 


♦ See General Introduction with Diagrams “A” and 
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ift^rnr - to Yoga, - devote thyself, 5 t>t: - Yoga, - in 

actions, - skill. 

50. Endowed with Wisdom of evenness of mind, 

one casts off in this life both good deeds and evil deeds, 

therefore, devote thyself to Yoga: Yoga is skill in action. 

One who is established in the evenness of temper—by 
his perfect withdrawal from the realm of sentiments and emotions- 
—and who is established in his resolute intellect, gets himself 
transported from the arena of both good and the bad, merit 
and de-merit. The conception of good and bad is essentially 
of the mind, and the reactions of merit and de-merit are left on 
the mental composition in the form of Vasanas or Samskaras. 
One who is not identifying with the stormy sea of the mind will 
not be thrown up or sunk down by the huge waves of Vasanas, 
This idea is explained here by the term Buddhi Yuktali, 

The Geeta, throughout this section, is sincerely calling 
upon man not to live on the outskirts of his personality, which 
are ponstituted by the worlds of sense-objects, the physical body 
and the mind, but to enter into the realm of the intellect from 
where to assert his natural manliness. Man is the supreme 
creature in the kingdom of the living, because of the rational 
capacities of his discriminative intellect. So long as man does 
not utilise this special equipment in him, he has not come to 
claim his heritage as man. 

Arjuna was asked by Krishna not to be a vain hysterical 
person as he exhibited himself to be, but to be a man and, there¬ 
fore, ever a master of all external situations. The great hero 
Arjuna became so frail and weak because he started living in a 
delusoty identification w'ith the personalities manning the oppos¬ 
ing army, with his own physical security and with his emotional 
attachments. Such men are not marked out for any great achieve¬ 
ment in life. 

One who lives constantly asserting his full evolutionary 
status as a man, becomes freed from the chains and bondages 
of past impressions which he must have gathered in his pilgri¬ 
mage through his different embodiments. 

“Therefore, apply yourself,” advises Krishna, “to the 
devotion of action, Togr/’. In this context, again, Vyasa is giving 
a definition of. Yoga as he means it, here. Earlier he had already 
explained* that “Evenness of mind is Yoga''\ Now he re-writes 
the same definition more comprehensively and says “Yoga is. 
dexterity in action.” 

* See Chapter II, Verse 48. 
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Tn a science-book, if the very same term is dchncci differently 
in every chapter, it would bring about confusion in its under¬ 
standing. How is it then that in the Science of Religion we find 
different definitions of the same term? This riddle gets itself 
solved as soon as we carefully try to understand the definilion 
intimately. The earlier definition is being incorporated in the 
latter one because otherwise, the true dexterity of Yoga may be 
misunderstood as a mere "evenness of mind' producing inaction 
and slothfulness. Here in this definilion that misunderstanding 
is pointedly removed and thus the Karma Yoga, as indicated in 
the all-comprehensive meaning implied herein, indicates Die art 
of working w'ith perfect Mental equilibrium in all the different 
conditions indicated by the term “pairs of opposites" {Dwandwas), 

After dissecting this stanza thus, we come to understand 
what exactly is the Lord's intention. When Yoga, “the art of 
working without desire", is pursued, the Karma Yogiit becomes 
detached from all the existing Vasanas in himself, both good 
and bad. It is the K^.y^mz-pressurc in the individual that causes 
the restlessness within. The inner-equipment that has thereby 
become peaceful and serene is called the pure Antah-Karana 
which is an unavoidable pre-requisite for consistent discrimina¬ 
tive self-application in meditation. 

Evidently, w'e have here yet another example of Vyasa using 
the frightening word* Yoga in a tamer context In order to make 
the society feel at ease with it. 

^Why should we cultivate this evenness of mind and the 
consequent dexterity in action : 




51, karmajam buddhiyukta hi 

phalam tyaktva manishinah 
janmabandha vinirmuktah 

padam gacchanty anamayam 


- Action born, - possessed of knowledge, - 

indeed, - the fruit, - having abandoned, - 

the wise, - freed from the feters of birth, - 

r'- '' 

the abode, - go, - beyond evil. 

51. The wise, possessed of knowledge, having 
abandoned the fruits of their actions, and freed from the 
fetters of birth, go to the State which is beyond all evil. 


Refer Sloka 38, Chapter II. 
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Being a man of action, extremely intclIige*U—and having 
not yet developed any blind faith in Lord Krishna’s divine poten- 
tialitieS"-Arjuna still questions mentally and the Lord antici¬ 
pating his doubt explains here why a true man of devotion to 
work should act and with perfect evenness of mind strive to 
achieve. The wise, meaning, those who know the art of true living, 
undertake all work, maintaining in themselves the full evenness 
of mind, and thus abandon all anxieties for the fruits of their 
actions. These two conditions, under which the wise work, bring 
out fully the picture of an individual who acts renouncing both 
ego and cgo-moti\atcd desires. 

By identifying with the agitations of the mind, the ego 
is born and the ego so born gets riddled with desires as it gets 
anxious over the fruits of its actions. When one works with 
neither ego nor desires, one achieves one's vrMW/(7-purgation. 
Jt is the mental-impressions in us tliat shoot the subtle body from 
one embodiment to another, and when the existing Vasmuis 
have ended—w hen we get complcteh relieved from both the ego 
and the ego-prompted desires—wc no longer have any cause to 
take to anoUicr embodiment. 

An individual minus his ego is the Self, and therefore, 
rid of the ego, the Karma it is hoped- might reach, 

theoretically at least, tJiat State beyond all Sorrows. But it has 
been made clear*by Sankara, in all his works, that mere Karma,, 
however, noble and perfect it might be, cannot reveal to us the 
Eternal and Immortal.* But here, in a spirit of forecast, it is 
said: “A Karma Yo^iu will go to that State which is beyond all 
evils.” In sequence, self-Jess actions purify the mind and prepare 
the individual for higher meditations, through wdiich, ultimately, 
he discovers himself to be the Self “which is beyond all evil”. 

"‘"‘When is that conviction which arises as soon as the mind is 
purified by Karma Yoga or Devotion to work attained?'" The 
answer follows: 

52. yada te mohakaiilam 

buddhir vyatitarishyati 
tada gantasi nirvedam 
srotavyasya srutasya ca 

231^ - When, % - thy, - mire of delusion, - 

intellect, ozifd'dFy^fd’ - crosses beyond, ^ - then, ^R(T% - you 


Swamijiks talks on Vivekachudamani—Slokas 6, 7,11. etc. 
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shall attain, - to indifference, - of what has to be 

heard, - what has been heard, ^ - and. 

52. When your intellect crosses beyond the mire 

of delusion, then you shall attain to indifference as to what 

has been heard and what is yet to be heard. 

When the intellect crosses over the morass of delusion, 
when the intellect sloughs off its delusions, the stanza here assures 
Arjuna that his intellect shall develop a disgust “for all that is 
actually heard and that is yet to be heard.” Here the term “v hat 
is yet to be heard” must be understood as a representative word 
standing for all sensc-organ-cxperienccs that are yet to be ex¬ 
perienced. Naturally so; when the intellect becomes purer then 
it should lose all its earst-while charm for the sense experiences— 
what it had before, and what it may gain in the future. 

Essentially Godly and Divine, Spiritual Consciousness 
seems to fall under a self-delusion, which when analysed becomes 
perfectly evident as to its effects. This cause of delusion is con¬ 
ceived of as the indescribable power called Maya. Like unman ifest 
ele(itricity, Maya, as such, is not perceptible except in its different 
manifestations. It is a quantity that can be fully estimated and 
accounted for only through its varied expressions. 

Observing and analysing the effects of Maya within the 
constitution of all individualised and embodied souls, the 
Vedantic masters have beautifully concluded that it comes to 
play in two distinct modes of expressions, at two different layers 
of the human personality. Thus, at the intellectual level it ex¬ 
presses itself as a film of doubt and hesitation in its understanding 
or experiencing of the Self in us. This expression Maya is termed 
by the Masters as the Veiling Power.^ 

Due to this mist of ignorance that envelops the intellect 
when it is not conscious of the Spiritual Reality behind it, the 
mind starts projecting forth the world of the not-Self and super¬ 
imposes upon it two firm ideas that “it is true” (Salyatwa) and 
that “1 am nothing other than the projected world” {Atmabuddhi).^ 

In this stanza it is said that once the intellect in us is purified 
through the art of steady-work, called the ‘Devotion through 
Work’, it becomes possible for it to peep over the veil of ignorance 
that separates it from the splendour of the Spiritual Entity. When 
the intellect sloughs off its delusions then it goes beyond its 
attachment for the charms of the sensuous world. But before 

1 Read Swaniiji*s Discourses on Kenopanishad “Fall & Rise of man”, 
pp. 8-72. 

2 Refer Vivekachudamani-—Sloka, 137. 
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this happens, the intellect, ignorant of its spiritual destiny, pants 
to fulfil itself and surge forward seeking satisfaction among the 
world of finite sense-objects. 

But when the intellect discovers in itself a capacity to 
pierce through the dreary veil of ignorance, it comes to live its 
own Real Nature of Bliss Infinite. Each fleeting joy in the sense- 
world only sharpens its appetite for the Infinite Bliss which is 
its Real Nature. To the extent the clouds have moved and the 
sun has emerged out, to that extent the one warming at the fire¬ 
side moves away from the fire-place to walk into the open and 
bask in the all-enveloping warmth of the blazing sun. Similarly, 
to the extent the illusion of ignorance melts in an integrated^ in¬ 
tellect, to that extent its wanderings in the sensuous world are 
curtailed. 

The sense-world is beautifully indicated by a representative 
term “what has been heard {Srutarn), and what is yet to be heard 
{Srotavyam). We must include in it the seen and the unseen, 
The smelt and the unsmelt’, ‘the tasted and the not-tasted’, and 
‘the touched and not-yet-touched’. In short, the intellect of such 
a purified Karma Yogin comes to forget to relive in its memory 
the sensuous joys it had experienced in the past and also comes 
to overlook to remember that it has in the future to experience 
still more joys through its sense-organs in the world of the sense- 
objects. 

In case we take the word meaning of these terms literally 
ihen we get the usual interpretation of the commentators: “when 
the seeker’s mind is not fluctuated by the seemingly different and 
often opposing conclusions of philosophers, do not upset him 
any more; then he is established in inward purity”. 

Sankara connects this stanza with the following: “Tow 
may nov ask^ ‘ When shall I attain true conviction of the Self after 
crossing beyond the veil of ignorance and obtain Wisdom through 
the discrimination of the Self and the nohSelf? Listen"^: 





53. srutivipratipanna te 

yada sthasyati niscala 
samadhav acala buddhis 
tada yogam avapsyasi 


- Perplexed by what you have heard ^ - your, 
iRT - when, - shall stand, fnsRtyri - immovable, - 


in the Self, - steady, - intellect, ?RT - then, - Self- 
realisation, - (you) shall attab. 
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53. When your intellect, though perplexed by what 

you have heard, shall stand immovable and steady in the 

Self, then you shall attain Self-realisation. 

When one’s intellect comes to a steady equipoise un¬ 
disturbed by any of the experiences that reach one , through the 
five great arch-ways of knowledge, then one is considered as 
having attained Yoga.* 

Some commentators take the word ‘\Snitarn’" ‘the heard’ 
literally and come to interpret it as ‘what you have heard about 
the multifarious means and ends in life’. This interpretation clips 
the word to some extent of its wings and does not allow it to fly 
over and envelop the entire stretch of our experiences in life. 
Instead, as in the earlier stanza, if wc take the word as a represen¬ 
tative-expression standing for all the sense-experiences, then the 
stanza would ring truer in its universal application. 

The mind gets agitated mainly due to the impulses received 
by ever-new stimuli from the outer world. Sense-organs are the 
inlets through which the world’s antennae creep in to enter and 
disturb the mental pool. One is considered as having attained 
Yoga only when one, even in the midst of sensuousness and even 
while the sense-organs are letting in a flood of stimuli, does 
not get at all disturbed in one’s inner serenity and equipoise. This 
idea is better developed and exhaustively dealt with later in the 
chapter, where Krishna enumerates the visible qualities and the 
perceptible signs of one’s establishment in Knowledge (Stitha- 
Prajnyd). 

The discussion so far carried on makes Arjuna so much 
interested that he no more lives under the influence of hysteria. 
He has come to forget his dejection and sorrow, and has come 
to take an active interest in Krishna’s exposition. He could not 
control himself from expressing his sincere enquiry as to what 
exactly was the nature of such a perfected one who was beyond 
the storms of sensuousness. The question evidently shows that 
though the intellect in Arjuna had somewhat come to appreciate 
that the theory of Krishna was true, something in him is not quite 
ready to accept the theory fully. ^ 

He measures himself from his mental condition at the time 
and realises the distance he would have to cover to reach the 
Goal of Perfection pointed out and so, the hero despairs. There¬ 
fore, he wants to enjoy the enchanting concept of such a Perfected 
One, at least through the words of Krishna. This is a natural 
instinct to all of us, when we hear of a friend’s experiences in a 
distant land in strange circumstances. We would certainly ques- 


* Evenness of mind is Yoga. 
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tion him to tap more and more information from him so that we 
may, at least vicariously, live the personal experiences of our 
friend through his words. 

Sankara says, while linking up this stanza with the next. 
Anxious to know the characteristic features of one whose intellect 
has come to an equipoise, he asks this question, as soon as he got 
a chance to interrogate"^: 

o 

Arjuna Uvaca 

54. sthitaprajnasya ka hhasha 
samadhisthasya kesava 
sthitadhih kim prabhasheta 
kirn asita vrajeta kim 

- Of the sage of steady wisdom, - what, - 
description, F^TtFcTF^FT - of the (man) merged in the super-con¬ 
scious state, - O Kesava, - the sage of study wisdom, 

- what (how), - talks, - what (how), - sits, 

- walks, - what (how). 

Arjuna Said 

. 54. What O Kesava! is the description of him who 
has steady wisdom and who is merged in ti e Supercons¬ 
cious state? How does one of steady Wisdom speak, how 
does he sit, how does he walk? 

In the last two stanzas the discussion naturally turned 
towards the Ultimate Goal which a Karma Yogin reaches when 
he has with evenness of mind practised for sufficiently long the 
perfect art of healthy work. 

The idea seems to be quite appealing and the theory, 
indeed, logical. There is a ring of conviction added to it when the 
theory comes from the mouth of Lord Krishna. Arjuna has such 
a mental constitution that Karma Yoga appeals to him the most. 

The grief-stricken hero of the First Chapter has forgotten his 
own hysteria and has come to take an active interest in the dis¬ 
cussion for here, we find Arjuna asking some relevant questions 
to clear his doubts and gain a better understanding. As a practi¬ 
cal man, he is rather afraid as to whether after gaining this great 
Goal of Life through Buddhi-yoga will he be able to live so 
vigorously in the world outside. 

Looking from the Vedic usage of the term, one is apt to 
misunderstand that the perfected Yogin^ who has come to re- 
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discover the Self, lives exclusively in a world of his own. The 
description of the Upanishads can give a raw student the notion 
that a Perfected Sage is ili-htted to live in the world. Arjuna, 
as a child of that age of haired and diplomacy, was curious to 
know fully the condition of the Perfected Master before he 
actually accepted the theory and tried to live it. 

The anxiety in him to know the entire Truth is clearly 
shown here in his very questions upon non-essentials almost, 
such as, .how does he speak', ‘how will he sit', ‘how will he walk', 
etc. ] iiese questions must be considered quite appropriate and 
dramatic, when they come from one who had been till then 
a patient of hysteria. Again, the first-half of the stanza demands 
a description of a man of steady wisdom while in SamacIhL that 
is, with regard to his inner life, and the second half is asking fn* 
a description of how such a master will act in the world outside, if 
given the chance. 

Arjuna is asking a double-forked question: (n) a descrip- 
tior, of the state of mind in a man of realisation merged in Self- 
experier.ce, and (h) a demand for an explanation as to how that 
experience will influence his actions in the outer world, when he 
emerged out of that Transcendental experience. 

In this stanza and the following ‘man of steady wisdom', 
iSdiha Prajna) means one who has through a direct realisation 
come lO experience and live as his Godly Self. 

The Lord now points out those characteristic attitudes in 
a realised saint which since attainable by all through right effort^ 
constitute the means as such: 


'O 

Sribhagavan Uvaca 
55. prjjahaii yada kaman 

sarvan partha manogatan 
' atmany eva atmana tushtah 
sthitaprajnas tadocyate 

- Casts off, W - when, - desires, - alb 

- O Partha, - of the mind, in the Self, - 

only, - by the Self, 5 ^: - satisfied, - of steady 

wisdom, - then, - (he) is called. 


The Blessed Lord Said 

55. When a man completely casts ofl', O Partha, 
all the desires of the mind and is satisfied in the Self by the 
Self, then is he said to be one of steady wisdom. 
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From this verse onwards till the end of the Chapter, we 
have a complete and exhaustive exposition of the inner experience 
and the outer conduct of a ‘man of steady wisdom^ 

By narrating thus the inner and outer life of the ‘man of 
self-realisation’, Gecta helps us to detect for ourselves the right 
type of masters from the counterfeit wretches that try to wear 
the goat-skin and enter the fold of the faithful. Apart from this, 
these passages have a direct appeal to all sincere Sadhaks inas¬ 
much as this section gives them as easy thumb-rule as to what 
types of values and mental attitudes they should develop, during 
their practice, in order that they may come to realise the ever- 
elfulgent Divinity in them—the Pure Awareness. 

This very opening stanza of the section in the Chapter 
is a brilliant summary of all that we should know of the mental 
condition of the Perfect. The words used in this stanza can be 
understood fully only when we can remember the significant 
fragrance of these words as they stand dancing among the hoses 
of other blossoms in the Garden of the IJpanishads. One is 
considered a man of wisdom only w hen he has completely cast 
awav all the desires from his mind. Reading this stanza in con¬ 
junction with what Krishna has so far said we can truly come to 
enjoy the Upanishadic fragrance in these inspired words of 
Vyasa. * 

It has already been said that the intellect is ordinarily 
enveloped in a mist of ignorance, and when it crosses over the 
layers of its own ignorance and peeps beyond, it shall come to 
re-discover the glory of the Self. A man of steady wisdom is one 
who has accomplished this feat and experienced the Self. There¬ 
fore, a man of steady wisdom is one who has reached beyond 
the veil of ignorance and as such not even traces of ignorance can 
be in his intellect. 

An intellect, contaminated by ignorance becomes the 
breeding-ground of desires and one who has relieved himself 
of this Ignorance through Right-Knowledge gained in Percep¬ 
tion, naturally, becomes one who is ‘desireless’. By explaining 
here the absence of the effects^ the Lord is negating the existence 
of the cause: where desires are not there ignorance has ended, 
and there Knowledge has already come to shine forth. 

If this alone were the distinguishing factor of a man of 
steady wisdom, then any modern man would condemn the Hindu 
man-of-wisdom as a rank lunatic; a Hindu wise man would then 
become one who had not even the initiative to desire? Desire 
means a capacity of the mind to see ahead of itself a scheme or 
a pattern in which the one who desires could probably be more 
happy than he was, for the time being. “The wise man seems to 
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lose even this capacity as he goes beyond his intellect and ex¬ 
periences the Self,’’—this is a criticism that is generally heard 
from the Materialists. 

The stanza under review cannot be thus condemned since 
it adds in its second line that the Perfect one is blissful in his own 
experience of the Self. A Perfect man is defined, therefore, here, 
not only as one who has no desires but also as one who has posi¬ 
tively come to enjoy the Bliss of the Self. 

When one is an infant, one has got own playmates one’s 
and as one grows from childhood to boyhood, one leaves one’s 
toys and runs after a new set of things; again as the boy grows to 
youthfulness, he loses his desires for the things of boyhood 
and craves for yet newer sets of things; again, in old age, the same 
entity casts away all objects that were till then great joys to him 
and comes to demand totally different sets of objects. This is 
an observed phenomenon. As we grow, our demands also grow. 
With reference to the new scheme of things demanded, the old 
sets of ideas come to be cast away. 

In one’s ignorance, when one conceived oneself to be the 
ego, one had burning desires for the sense-objects, a binding 
attachment with emotions, and a jealous preference for one’s own 
pet ideas. But when the ego is transcended, when the ignorance, 
like a mist, has lifted itself and the finite ego stands face to face 
with the Divine Reality in him, it melts to become one with the 
Infinite. In the Self, the man of steady wisdom ‘self satisfied in 
the Self’ can no more entertain any desire or appetite for the 
paltry objects of the body, or of the mind, or of the intellect. 
He becomes the very source of all Bliss. 

Such an one is defined here by Vyasa as the ‘man of steady 
wisdom’ (Sthitaprajna), and as the words come out from the 
mouth of Krishna there gathers the divine ring of a Truth 
incontrovertible. 

Moreover: 

56. duhkeshv anudvignamanah 
sukheshu vigatasprihah 
vitaragahhayakrodhah 
sthitadhir mmir ucyaie 

- In adversity, - of unshaken mind, - 

in pleasure, : - without hankering, - free 

from attachment, fear and anger, - of steady wisdom, 

gpT: - sage, - (he) is called. 
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56. He whose mind is not shaken by adversity 
and in prosperity who does not hanker after pJeasures, who 
is free from attachment, fear and anger, is called a sage of 
steady wisdom. 

In describing the characteristic attributes of a Perfect 
Sage, having explained that he is one who has come to sacrifice 
all his petty desires in his scif-discovered Sclf-i^atisfaction in the 
Self, here in the stan/a Krishna explains that the next characteris¬ 
tic feature by w hich we can recognise a sage is his ‘equanimity 
in pleasure and paiif. If in the fast stanza Krislma considered 
the man z/v an actor, herein he is considering him as a hearer of 
body-afflictions. 

One who is a stable being, wliose heart undisturbed in 
sorrow or in joy, unattached, fearless, and sans-anger,* is des¬ 
cribed here as a Muni- a silent sage. Of the emotions that must 
be absent in an individual who is a master in all situations, we 
have been here emphatically told only of these three: attachments 
{Ruga), fear (Bhaya) and anger (Krodha), 

In fact when we read the biographies of the perfected- 
ones in the entire history of man, we find in almost all of them 
an antithesis of an ordinary man. A hundred emotions that are 
common to the ordinary one arc not at all seen in a Perfect 
one, and therefore, we feel surprised when the absence of only 
these three qualities is asserted so emphatically here. Naturally 
a careful student gets suspicious. Has Vyasa overlooked all other 
features? Can this be a complete statement? But on a closer 
study we shall discover that, he has not committed “the crime 
of inappropriate emphasis upon the non-essentials”, as critics 
have been tempted to point out. 

In the previous stanza w'c are told that the Perfect is one who 
has forsaken all cravings that bubble up in his mind, and this 
stanza asserts the mental stability of such an entity. In the wcxrld 
outside, in our intercourse with the sense-objects, we can very 
easily realise for ourselves that our attachments to things create 
in us the pains of the perplexing fear-phobia. When an indivi¬ 
dual develops a desire strong enough to be a deep attachment, 
instinctively, he starts entertaining a sense-of-fear for the non¬ 
winning of the object so deeply desired and if it has been secured, 
then again for the security of the same acquired object. 

Similarly, when an object has charmed one to a point of 
deep attachment, and when fear itself has started coming up in 
waves to disturb the individual, then such an individual’s atti¬ 
tude towards those that come between him and the object of his 

* Read Swamiji's Discourses oo Mandukyopanishad, Chapter II, 
Mantra 35, pp. 250-255. 
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attachment is called anger. Anger is thus nothing but a feeling 
that rises in us, because of our attachment to an object, towards 
an obstacle between ourselves and the object of our attachment; 
the anger thus arising in a bosom is directly proportional to the 
fear one entertains on the score of the obstacle holding one back 
from winning one’s object-of-love. Anger therefore is only our 
Raga for an object expressed at an obstacle that has come between 
us and the object of our desire. 

Sankara says that a ‘man of steady wisdom’ is not dis¬ 
tressed by calamities (a) such as those that may arise from the 
disorders of the body (Adhyatmika): (h) those arising from ex¬ 
ternal objects, such as tiger, etc., called (Adhibhaiitika): and (c) 
those arising from unseen causes sucli as the cosmic forces 
causing rains, storms, etc. (Adhidaivika). Fire increases when fuel 
is added. But the ‘fire of desire’ in a Perfect one docs not increase 
when more pleasures arc attained. Such an one is called ‘a man 
of steady knowledge’—a silent sage. 

Moreover: 

‘ 57. yah sarvatra nabbisnehas 

tdt-tat prapya subhasuhham 
na bliinandati na dveshti 
tasya prajna pratishthita 

^T: - He who, 5^#^- everywhere, - without attach¬ 
ment, ^ - that, - having obtained, - good and evil, 

?r - not, - rejoices, ^ - not, tfe - hates, 5^ - of him, 

- wisdom, - is fixed. 

57. He who is everywhere without attachment, 
on meeting with anything good or bad, who neither rejoices 
nor hates, his Wisdom is fixed. 

An inspired artist, trying to express his mental idea on the 
canvas in his language of colour, would of and on stand back 
from his easel, and would again with growing tenderness and love 
approach the child of his art to place a few more strokes with 
his brush; here Krishna, inspired by his own theme is again and 
again choosing right words to add more light and shade to the 
picture of the Perfect one which he was painting upon the heart- 
slab of his listener—^Arjuna, 

He who without attachment squarely meets life with all 
equanimity and poise is one who is established in wisdom. Here 
also we have to understand the entire stanza as a whole or else 
there will be the danger of misinterpreting its true meaning. A 
mere detachment from things of life is not a sign of perfection or 
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true discriminative understanding. But many unintelligent 
enthusiasts actually desert their duties in life, and run away 
hoping that since they had developed perfect detachment from 
the sensuous world, they would gain their goal in the quietitudc 
of the jungle. Arjuna himself had earlier expressed* that he 
would renounce the call of duty and the field of activity. By thus 
retiring into the quietitude, the Pandava hero hoped to reach 
Perfection and Peace. To dissuade Arjuna from this calamitous 
mistake, Krishna started his discourse very seriously in the 
Second Chapter. 

Detachment from suicidal affections and unintelligent 
tenderness in itself cannot take man to the higher realms of 
Divinity. The detachment from the world outside must be equally 
accompanied by a growing balance in ourselves to face all cha¬ 
llenges in life—auspicious {Subha) and inauspicious {Asubha )— 
in perfect equipoise without either any uncontrolled rejoicing at 
the Subha or any aversion for the Asubha experiences. 

A mere detachment in itself is not the way of the perfect 
life, inasmuch as it is only a negative existence of constantly 
escaping from life. To live in attachment is, again, living in slavery 
all through our life to the things to which we are attached. But 
the Perfect one is he who, with a divine freedom, lives in the world 
dexterously meeting both joys and sorrows which life may 
provide for him. In winter to be out in the sun and lie basking in 
its rays is to enjoy its warmth and at the same time to suffer 
its glare. To complain of the glare is to bring sorrow into the 
very enjoyment of the warmth. One who is intelligent will either 
try to ignore the glare and enjoy the warmth fully, or shade off 
the glare and bask in the enjoyable warmth. 

Similarly, life, by its very nature, is a mixture of both good 
and bad and to live ever adjusting ourselves—avoiding the bad 
and striving to linger in the experience of the good—is to live 
intelligently. The Perfect one experiences the best and the worst 
in life with equal detachment because he is ever established in 
the True and Eternal which is the very Self. 

In his question Arjuna had enquired to Krishna how a 
Perfect Master would speak. This stanza may be considered as 
an answer to it. Since the Perfect man of Wisdom neither feels 
any aversion to the sorrows nor rejoices at the joys of life, he 
neither compliments anything in the world, nor does he condemn 
anything. To him everything is wonderful. He sees things as 
they are, uncoloured by his own mental moods. Such a Perfect 


* Chapter 11, stanza 5. 
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one is beyond all the known principles of Behaviourism of the 
Western Psychology. 

Moreover: 

wOrRsdi n!(cn 

58. yada samharate ca ay am 

kurmo "ngani va sarvasali 
indriyani indriyarthehhyas 
iasya prajna pratishthita 

- When, - withdraws, ^ - and. - tiiis (Yogi), 

•* tortoise, - limbs, like, - everywhere, 

xrrf^ - tlie senses, - from the sense-objects, - of 

him, iT^rr - w'isdom, rTrifeTT - is steadied. 

58. When like the tortoise which w^ithdraws on 
all sides its limbs, he wa'thdraws his senses from the sense- 
objects, then his wisdom becomes steady. 

After explaining that a Perfect one is (r/) ever satisfied in 
the Self, (b) that he lives in perfect equanimity in pleasure and pain, 
and (r) that there is in him a complete absence of attachment to 
rejoicing and aversion, here it is mentioned that a ‘man of steady 
wisdom' has the special knack of withdrawing his sense from all 
the disturbing ‘fields of objects'. The simile used here is very 
appropriate. Just as a tortoise even at the most distant sugges¬ 
tions of danger can instinctively withdraw all its limbs into itself, 
and feel safe within itself, so, loo, a ‘man of steady wisdom' is 
capable of withdrawing all his conscious antennae That peep out 
thnnjgh the five arches-of-knowledgc, called the sense-organs. 

In the theory^ of perception in Vedanta the mind bearing 
consciousness goes out through the sense-organs to the sense 
objects and there it takes, as it were, the shape of sense-objects, 
and then the individual’s mind comes to gain the knowledge 
of the object perceived. This idea is very figuratively put in the 
Upanishad^ lliat the Light t)f Consciousness, as it were, beams 
out through the seven holes in the cranium, each special ‘beam’ 
illuminating only one specific type of object. I'hus, the Light 
that passes through the eyes is capable of illuminating only the 
forms and colours, while that which emerges through the ears 
illumines sound. In the material world, we can take the example 

1 Refer Chapter II, Sloka 14. 

2 Read Swamiji’s Discourses on Kathopanishad. Chapter II, 
(Section IV). Sloka I—page 252, ^New Delhi Edition, and page 305 Poona 
&lition« 
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of tlie electric light that comes through an ordinary bulb illu¬ 
minating the objects in the room, while the light emerging from 
the X-ray bulb penetrates through the form and illumines things 
that are ordinarily not visible to the naked eye. 

Thus, in each individual, five distinct beams of the same 
Awareness How out like antennae and they give him the complete 
knowiedgc of the external world. These five avenues-of-knowledge 
bring lo liim ihe innumerable stimuli from the outer world which, 
reaching the mind, provide all the disturbances that man feels 
in his life of contacts with the outer world. If I were blind, the 
beauty that is passing by cannot disturb my mind; if 1 am deaf, 
I cannot over-hear criticism against me and naturally, it cannot 
reach me to agitate my bosom! The untasted or the unsmelt 
or the unfeli sense-objects can never bring any pang or sorrow 
into the bosom. Here Krishna re-assurcs Arjuna that a man of 
steady wisdom is he who has the ready capacity to fold back his 
senses from any or all the fields of their activity. 

This capacity in an individual to withdraw his senses at 
will from the lields-of-objccts is called in the Yoga Sastra as 
Pratyahara which the Yogiii accomplishes through the control- 
of-breath {Pranayama), To a devotee this comes automatically, 
because he is all eyes and ears only for the form and stories of 
his beloved Lord. To a Vedantiii, again, this Uparati comes out 
of his well-developed and sharpened discriminative faculty with 
which his intellect makes his mind understand thefutility of its 
licking the crumbs of joy and happiness in the wayside ditches of 
sensuousness, while he, in his real nature, is the lord of the Com¬ 
munity’s food-store of Bliss Infinite. 

Sankara considers the following stanza as an answer which 
the Lord gives to a possible doubt in Arjuna’s mind. 

Now even^ the senses of a man who is ill, and consequently 
not able to partake of the sensuous objects, are seemingly under 
control, but the taste for them does not thereby cease to exist. 
How does even the taste for sense-objects end finally? Listen :— 

lUeu 

59. vishaya vinivartante 

niraharasya dehinah 
rsaavarjam raso ^py asya 
par am drishtva nivartate 

fTTTT: - The objects of senses, - turn away, Pttt- 

- abstinent, - of the man, - leaving the long¬ 

ing, - longing (taste), q’fn - eVen, - of his, - the 
Supreme, - having seen, - turns away. 
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59. The objects of the senses turn away from the absti¬ 
nent man leaving the longing (behind); but his longing also 

turns away on seeing the Supreme. 

Without Fnityahara or UpanitL we can observe cases 
wherein an individual comes to maintain sense-withdrawal fn)m 
the sense-objects due to some physical incapacity or due to some 
special mental mood of temporary sorrow or misery. In all those 
cases, tiiough the sense organs come to feel an aversion to the 
respective objects, their inclinations for these objects are in them 
lying somewhere dormant for the time being. Similarly. Arjuna 
doubts that even in a Yogin the capacity to withdraw' from the 
temptations of the sense-world may be also temporary and that 
under favourable or suhiciently tempting circumstances, they 
may again raise their hoods to hiss and to poison. His doubt 
is answered here. 

No doubt, the sense-objects get repelled, from an absti¬ 
nent person. 

If you observe the flight of the objects of sensuousness 
from the shops to their customers, you can understand this 
point very clearly. They always reach only those who are courting 
them and are panting to possess them. The wine-cellars get 
emptied when they walk out to replenish the side-boards of the 
drunkards. Ploughs made by the smithy are not purchased by 
the artists and poets, doctors and advocates, but they must neces¬ 
sarily reach the homes of the farmers. Similarly, all sense-objects 
ultimately reach those who are courting them with burning 
desires. From one who is completely abstinent, sense-objects 
must necessarily get repelled. 

But even though the sense-objects may temporarily seem 
to turn away from one who is abstinent, the deep taste for these 
sense-objects ingrained in his mind is very difficult to be completely 
erased. Here Krishna in his Supreme Wisdom assures the seeker 
that all these mental impressions of sensuous life lived in the 
past by the ego from the beginning of creation to date will be 
totally erased or atleast made ineffective—as roasted seeds— 
when the seeker transcends the ego and comes to experience the 
Self. 

And this is not very difficult to understand since we know 
that the objects of sorrow and occasions of tragedy in one plane- 
of-consciousness are not available in another plane-of-awareness. 
The kingship that I enjoy in my dream does not add even a jot 
to my dignity when I wake up to realise my insignificant existence; 
so too, my meagre existence in the waking-state will not debar 
me from the full kingly glory in my dream-kingdom!! 

Similarly, the ego, existing now through the waking, dream 
and deep-sleep states, has gathered to itself a dung-heap of im- 
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pressions, all of them purely sensuoiisiiess. But these cannot be 
effective when the same ego, transcending these three planes 
comes to experience the plane of God-consciousness. 

“//e, who would acquire steadiness of Right Knowledge 
(Prajna) should first bring the senses under control. For^ if not 
controlled^ they will do harm.'^ So, the Lord says :— 

«r?TcT> frfqr ftrqfireicT: i 

60. yatato hy api kaunteya 
purushasya vipascitah 
indriyani pramathini 

haranti prasabham manah 

^TrTcT: - Of the striving, - indeed, - even, ^lr%£r - O 
Kaunteya, > of man, ; - {of the) wise, - 

the senses, - turbulent, - carry awii>, - 

violently, - the mind* 

60. The turbulent senses. O son of Kunti, do 

violently carry away the mind of a wise man though he be 

striving (to control them). 

In his discourse so far, the Lord has emphasised that a 
Perfect Master is one who has a complete control over his sense- 
appetites. In India, a mere philosophical idea in itself is not con¬ 
sidered anything more than a poetic ideology, and it is not accepted 
as a spiritual thesis unless it is follow'ed by a complete technique 
by which the seeker can come to lire that philosophy in his own 
subjective experience. True to this traditional Aryan faith, here 
in the Gccla, the Lord is indicating to Arjuna the practical methods 
by which he should struggle hard in order to reach the eminence 
of perfection in all men of “steady wisdom.’’ 

The ignorance of the Spiritual-Reality functions in an 
individual in three distinct aspects: Unactivity (Sattwa), Activity 
(Rajas); and Inactivity {7'anias). When the iS‘fif//vi?-aspect in us 
is molested by the veiling of the intellect (Avarana) and the lack 
of tranquillity of the mind ( Vikshepa), then we come to the sorrows 
caused by their endless roamings through the sense-organs. 
Unless these are well-controlled, they will drag the mind to the 
field of the sense-objects, and thus create a chaotic condition 
within, which is experienced as sorrow. 

That this happens even to a highly evolved seeker, is a state¬ 
ment of the Lord in this stanza. With this assertion he is warning 
the seeker in Arjuna, that he should not on any score let his 
Objective Mind take hold of and enslave his Subjective Intellec¬ 
tual-personality. This warning is quite appropriate and timely 
in the scheme of thought in this Chapter. 
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Invariably, among those who are practising religion, the 
common cause, by which very many true seekers fall off from 
the Path, is the same all over the world. After a few years of 
practice, they, no doubt, come to live a certain inexplicable in¬ 
ward joy, and over-con fidcnt, and often vainful of their progress, 
they relax in their Tapas. Once they come back to the fields of 
the senses, “the turbulent* senses do violently snatch away the 
mind” from the poise of its perfect meditation. 

HqriT 2 T 2 RT smrffer 17m: i 

^ ^ q^pftrinfwr rnR sfsn sifirfem 

61. tani sarvani samyamya 

yukta aseeta mat par ah 
vase hi yasye ndriyani 

tasya prajna pralishthita 

- Them, - ail, - having restrained, - 

joined, dldld - should sit, - intent on Me, ^ - under 

control, fe - indeed, - whose, - senses, dTd - his, 

STid - wisdom, dfdf^3‘d - (is) settled. 

61, Having restrained them all he should sit stead¬ 
fast, intent on Me; his wisdom is steady whose senses are 
under control. 

Since the sense-organs are thus the saboteurs in the King¬ 
dom of the Spirit, that bring the disastrous downfall of the 
Empire of the Soul, Arjuna is warned here that as a seeker of Self- 
perfection, he should Ci^nstantly struggle to control all his sense- 
organs and their mad lustful wanderings in their respective fields. 
Modern Psychology certainly would look down with a protruding 
squint-eye upon this Gecta theory, because according to Freud 
and others, sensuousness is instinctive in man and to curb it 
would lead to an unnatural suppression. 

According to the West, to control is to suppress, and no 
science of mental life can accept that suppression is psycholo¬ 
gically healthy. But the Vedic theory is not pointing out to any 
mental suppression at all. It is only advising an inward blossom¬ 
ing, an inner growth and development, by which his earlier 
fields of enjoyments through the senses drop out of the fuller- 
grown-man who has come to the perception of a newer field of 
ampler joys and more satisfying Bliss. 

This idea is very w^ell brought out in the stanza here when 
Lord Krishna, as though in the very same breath, repeats both 


*Read Swamiji’s Discourses in Katbopanishad 2, iv, 1 and 2 vi, U. 
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the negative and the positive aspects of the technique of Self- 
Development. He advises not only a withdrawal from the un¬ 
healthy gutters of sensuousness but he also gives the healthy 
method of doing so by explaining to us the positive technique 
in Self-perfection. Through a constant attempt at focussing our 
attention “On Me, the Supreme’*, he advises the disciples to sit 
steady. 

In this simple looking statement of half-a-stanza, Geeta 
explains the entire technique of Self-Development. Immoral 
impluses and unethical instincts that bring down a man to the 
level of a mere brute are the result c>f endless lives spent among 
sensuous objects during the infinite number of dificrent mani¬ 
festations through wliich the embodied soul—the ego- in each 
one of us had prcxiously passed. The thick coating of mental 
impressions that might liave gathered thus in our pilgrimage, it 
is humanly impossible for one solitary individual to erase or 
transcend in one's own little life-lime. Naturally, this is the 
despair of all the promoters of ethics, the teachers of morality 
and the masters of spirituality. 

The Rishis of old in their lived experience have discovered 
for themselves a technique by which all these mental tendencies 
can be eradicated. To expose the mind to the quiet atmosphere 
of meditation upon the All-pcrfcct Being is to heal the mind of 
its ulcers. By this process he who has come to gain a complete 
mastery over his sense-organs is called the one who is ‘steadfast 
in wisdom'. 

The concealed suggestion in the stanza now becomes quite 
obvious; nobody who with excessive force controls his Indriyas^ 
by the sheer strength of his will and sense of abstinence, has any 
chance of flow'ering into a fullblown spiritual beauty. The 
one in whom the sense-organs have of their own accord come 
back tamely to lie surrendered at one’s feet, one who has come to 
re-discover the Infinite Perfection in himself, is called ‘a man 
of Perfection’. Neither has he ruined his instruments-of-cognition 
nor has he closed down the Arches of Knowledge in him. A Perfect 
one is he whose sway over the animal in him is so complete that 
the inner Satan has become, for the sage in him, a tame Cali¬ 
ban to run errands and serve faithfully. 

Now the Lord proceeds to point out the source of a!/ evil 
in the case of the unsuccessfid, 

62. dhyayato vishayan pumsah 
sangas teshu upajayate 
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sangat samjayate kamah 
kamat krodho hhijayate 

- Thinking, fcnrqTT - (on) objects of the senses, - 
of a man, - attachment, ^ - in them, OTjTPT^ - arises, ^rrrr - 
from attachment, born. STR: - desire, - from 

desire, - anger, - arises. 

62. When a man thinks of objects, attachment for 
them arises; from attachment desire is horn: from desire 
arises anger. 

arfeTOTTcsr^^rr \\%^\\ 

« N ^ va ^ 

63. krodhad hhavati sammohoh 

sammoliat smrit i vibhramali 
smritibhramsad huddtiiiiaso 
buddhinasat pranasyaii 

- From anger, - comes, - delusion. ’riTT^rPT - 
from delusion, - loss of memory, ^rirpT^siT'T - from 

loss of memory, - the destruction of discrimination Tfe- 

?rrwiT-from the destruction of discrimination, ITT^T-Che) 
perishes. 

63. From anger comes delusion; from delusion 
loss of memory; from loss of memory the destruction of 
discrimination; from destruction of discrimination he 
perishes. 

From this verse onwards Lord Krishna explains in five 
noble stanzas in Indian psychological theory on the fall of man 
from Godhood. This section of five stanzas expounds the theory 
only to bring home to Arjuna later on* that he, the mighty- 
armed. must try to totally win over all his indriyas from all 
sides. Such a man, concludes Krishna, is ‘a man of Perfection’ 
as conceived and contemplated, as explained and glorified by 
the scriptural books of the Hindus. 

This section also gives us a clear pattern of the autobio¬ 
graphy of all seekers who have, after long periods of practice, 
come to wreck themselves upon the rocks of failure and dis¬ 
appointment. Toatrueseeker, in Vedanta, no fall is ever possible. 
Instances ofunsuccessful seekers are not few and in all of them the 
mistake that we notice was that they ultimately fell back to be 
victims of the sense-entanglements; and in all those cases we also 

♦Read Swamiji’s Discourses on Kenopanishad, Fall Sc Rise of Man- 
page 58. 
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notice that the fallen one drank to the very dregs of it; there is no 
half-way houi^e for such victims—a slip for them means total 
destruction!! 

The ladder-of-fall is very beautifully described here. The 
path to destruction for a seeker is so elaborately detailed in these 
stanzas that, fallen as we are, we shall know how to get back 
to our pristine glory and inward perfection. 

Tile source of all evil, like a tree from a seed, starts from 
our own wrong thinking or false imaginations. Thought is crea¬ 
tive; it can make us or unmake us. If rightly used it can be used 
for constructive purposes; if misused it can totally destroy us. 
When we constantly think upon a sense-object, the consistency 
of thought creates in us an attachment for the object of our thought, 
and when more and more thoughts flow towards an object of 
attachment, they cristallize to form a burning desire for the pos¬ 
session and cnjoyjncnt of the object-of-attachment. The same 
motive force of the emotion when directed towards obstacles that 
threaten the non-fulfilment of our desires, is called anger {Krodha). 

An intellect fumed with anger (Krodha) comes to experience 
delusion and the deluded intellect has no powers of discrimina¬ 
tion because it loses all memories-of-the-past. Any one filled with 
anger is capable of doing acts totally forgetting himself and his 
relationship with all others. Shri Sankaracharaya says in this 
connection that a deluded fool in this mental condition might 
even fight with his own teachers or parents forgetting his indebted¬ 
ness to these revered men. 

Thus, when an individual through his own wrong channel 
of thinking, gains an attachment to an object, which matures 
into a burning desire to possess that object and when an obstruc¬ 
tion to the possession of that object of desire shoots him up 
into a fit of anger, the mental disturbance caused by the emotion 
deludes the intellect and makes the individual forget his own sense 
of proportion and the sense of relationship with things and beings 
around him. When thus, a deluded intellect forgets its own 
dignity of culture it comes to lose its discriminative capacity 
which is often called, in common parlance, as ‘conscience’ 
{Buddhi), Conscience is that knowledge of differentiating the 
good from the evil, which often forms a standard in ourselves, 
and, whenever it can, warns the mind against its lustful sensuous¬ 
ness and animalism. Once this ‘conscience’ is dulled, the man 
becomes a two-legged-animal with no sense of proportion or 
with no ears for any subtler call in him than the hungers of the 
flesh. Thereby, he is guaranteeing for himself a complete des¬ 
truction inasmuch as such a bosom cannot come to perceive or 
strive for the higher, the nobler and the diviner. 
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^'‘The contemplation of sense-objects has been described 
as the source of all evils. Now the means of deliverance {Moksha) 
is described as follows :— 

64. ragadveshaviyuktais tu 

vishayan indriyais caran 
atmavasyair vidheyatma 
prasadam adhigacchati 

- Free from attraction and repulsion, but, 

- objects, i;fe^t:-with senses, - moving (amongst), 

- self-restrained, - the self-controlled, TT’TTOT - 

to peace, - attains. 

64. But the self-controlled man, moving among 
objects, with his senses under restraint, and free from both 
attraction and repulsion, attains peace. 

He alone, who with perfect self-control, goes through life 
among the infinite number of sense-objects, each impinging upon 
him and trying to bijid him with its charm, and approaches them 
with neither love nor hatred, comes to enjoy Peace. By running 
away from the sense-objects, nobody can assure himself of an 
internal peace; because, the inner disturbance depends not upon 
the presence or the absence of the sense-objects in the outer- 
world, but essentially upon the mind’s agitations for procuring 
the desirable objects or for getting rid of the undesirable objects. 

But a Master of Wisdom with perfect self-control, moves 
among the objects of the world with neither any love for nor 
any particular aversion against them, and the ineffectual sense- 
objects but vainly try to smile on or grin at such a man. Wherever 
1 go, my shadow must play allround me according to the posi¬ 
tion of the light; but the shadow can neither entangle me in love 
nor can destroy me in my hatred! The outer-world-of-objects 
is able to whip man because of man himself who lends the power 
to the objects to beat him down!! 

Supposing there is a lunatic who is whipping himself and 
weeping in pain; his sorrows could be ended only when he 
is persuaded not to take the whip in his hand! He could be 
advised, even if he kept the whip in his hand, not to swing his 
arms in the fashion in which he was doing! Similarly, here the 
mind woos the objects and gets itself beaten. It is told, as an 
advice, that an individual who lives in self-control will no longer 
lend his own life’s dynamism to the object to persecute him— 
through his own sentimental a>'ersion to or love for that object. 
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When the lunatic is taught not to wield the whip and strike 
himself, he is immediately saved from the sorrows of the whip. 
Similarly, when a mind is trained in these two aspects (a) to live 
in self-control, and (b) to move among the sense-objects with nei¬ 
ther an attachment for nor an aversion to them, the disturbances 
and agitations in the mind caused by the sense enchantments are 
all immediately brought under control. This condition of the 
mind is called tranquillity or pence (Prasada). 

This is symbolically represented in the sweets-distribution 
after every Puja in all religions, and is called among the Hindus 
as Prasad or Bhog, meaning that one who has, druing the ritual, 
practised perfect self-control and God-contemplation comes to 
enjoy, a^i a result of his action, a tranquillity in the mind w^hich 
is termed as Spiritual Grace, or Divine Peace {Iswara Prasadd)* 

Here, as far as a Vedantin is concerned, Prasada is the 
mental purification. That mind is considered as pure which 
feels in it-sclf the least sense-disturbances. One who has learnt 
to live in self-control and has trained himself to live among the 
sense-objects in a spirit of the least attachment to or aversion for 
them, has the least disturbance, because of the ineffectiveness of 
the sense-objects upon him. Thereby, his mind automatically, 
becomes more and more calm and tranquil and is considered as 
pure (Prasad) for purposes of the spiritual life. 


^^What will happen when Peace is attained?''" Listen, 


I 


65, prasade sarvaduhkhanam 

hanir asyo pajayate I 

prasannacetaso hy asn 

buddhih paryaratish thate 

In peace, (of) all pains, - destruction, 

- of him, - arises (or happens), - of the 

tranquil-minded, % - because, - soon, - intellect (or 
reason,) - becomes steady. 


65. In that peace all pains are destroyed; for, the 
intellect of the tranquil-minded soon becomes steady. 


It is natural for an Arjuna-mentality of uncompromising 
intellectualism to ask Krishna, “Then what?”. And as an answer, 
the Lord explains why he should develop and maintain tranquil- 


*Read Swamiji’s Discourses on Kathopanishad Chapter I, Section II, 
Sloka 20, pages 169-175, New DeJhi Edition, Poona Edition, pages 207- 
214. 
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lity of the mind in himself. “In tranquillity all sorrows are des¬ 
troyed.” This sentence is obviously commented upon as a de¬ 
finition of happiness. Peaceful mind is a condition significant 
of happiness. Peace is happiness; happiness is peace. The least 
agitated mind is proof against all sorrows inasmuch as sorrow 
is nothing but a stale of agitation in the mind. 

This commentary does not satisfy ns completely since 
Krishna’s assertion is that ‘sorrows will be destroyed’ {hani), 
Jn order to bring out clearly the meaning implied in the phrase 
‘destruction of sorrows’, we will have to understand it as the 
“elimination of \ascnias''\ Earlier in the Introduction, we have 
said that the im^n^-granules, giving a thick coating to the sub¬ 
jective mind, are the cause for its delusion which creates all sor¬ 
rows for the imperfect; while the Perfect is one who has trans¬ 
cended the xasemas through the Biukihi 'Yoga explained earlier. 

It is very well known that all the vasauas existing in an 
individual who is facing life constantly cannot be fully eradicated 
by him. The secret of doing so has been explained here by the 
Lord. Keeping the mind exposed to an atmosphere of tran¬ 
quillity {Prasad), consciously brought about through an intelli¬ 
gent life of self-control, is the secret whereby all the rasanas 
can get themselves eliminated. 

This interpretation of ours has been very well supported 
by the second line of the Verse wherein Krishna says “In a 
tranquil mind, the intellect soon gets established in firmness”. 
A purified mind guarantees a sharpened, single-pointed, sub- 
tiliscd-intellcct. 

'‘'This tranquillity is extolled here by Lord Krislma^\ 

66. na sti huddhir ayuktasya 

na ca yuklasya bhavana 
na ca bhavayatah santir 
asantasya kutah sukham 

- Not, - is, - knowledge ( of the Self), - 

of the unsteady, - not, ^ - and, - of the unsteady, 

- meditation, T - not, ^ - and, - of the unmedi- 

tative - peace, of the peaceless, J'a*: - whence, 

- happiness. 

66. There is no knowledge (of the Self) to the 
unsteady and to the unsteady no meditation and to the 
unmeditative no peace, to the peaceless, how can there 
be happiness? 
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Here is an explanation why the quietude of the mind is 
so often and so insistently emphasised in the literature explaining 
the Hindu technique of Self-perfection. Unless the mind is quiet, 
the individual will not have the intellectual leisure for cultural 
selMevclopmcnt nor the internal energy for consistently living 
spritual perfections that a truly developed man yearns for. Un¬ 
less there is tranquillity, there cannot be steadiness of intellec¬ 
tual application to the problems of life, and without this self- 
evaluation of life and true observation with a clear discriminative 
analysis, we cannot have in us a Devotion to Self-knowledge 
{Bhavana). Without such a glorious Goal in front of us, cons¬ 
tantly beckoning us unto itself like a pole star, our life shall be 
a lost ship in an ocean, going nowhere, reaching nowhere, and 
ultimately getting itself foundered upon some treacherous rock. 

One who has no philosophical goal of life to strive for and 
yearn will not know what peace in the mind is, and to one who is 
thus restless, “where is happiness?” In short, to live in balance 
and sail safely upon the uncertain waves of the ocean of life, 
thraugh botii, its smiling weather and stormy days, we must have 
a constant perception of the Real. Without a drummer, the 
dancers' foot-work cannot be rhythmic and cannot keep perfect 
time. 

is there no knowledge for the unsteady?''’' — Listen. 

arm 

67. indriyanam hi caratam 

van mano 'nuvidheeyate 
tad asya harati prajnam 

vayur navam iva amhhasi 

- Senses, f?-for, - wandering, - which, 

q'q: - mind, - follows, - that, wm - his, - carries 

aw'ay, 3T5TnT - discrimination, - the wind, - boat, - 
like, - in the water. 

67. For the mind, which follows in the wake of 
the wandering senses, carries away his discrimination, 
as the wind carries away a boat on the waters. 

As a ship with sails up and its helmsman dead would be 
completely at the mercy of the fitful storms and reckless waves, 
and cannot reach any definite harbour but would get destroyed 
by the very tossings of the waves, so too, life gets capsized and 
the individual drowned, if his mind is held aloft to be carried 
hither and thither by the uncertain buffets of passionate sense- 
storms. Therefore, senses are to be controlled if man is to live a 
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better and more purposeful life, designed and planned for endur¬ 
ing success. 

Having explained the proposition enunciated earlier,* 
the Lord concludes by re-affirming the same topic: 

\ 

5T5TT 

68. tasmad yasya mahabaho 
nigriheetani sarvasah 
indriyan i indriyarthehhy ^as 
tasya prajna pratishthiia 

Therefore, ^TFT - whose, - O rnighty-armed, 

pT^r^rTrf?T - restrained, - completely, - the senses, 

- from the sense-objects, ^ - his, ^T^T- knowledge, 
- (is) steady. 

68. Therefore, O Mighty-armed! his knowledge 
is steady whose senses are completely restrained from sense 
objects. 

It is natural, in our conversations with our friends, that 
wc do not directly give our wise conclusions upon “the do\s and 
dont's”, without giving them a definite logic of our thoughts 
leadijig to the conclusiojis to be asserted. Without preparing our 
friend's mind to perceive the logic of these conclusions, w^c dare 
not declare to him any truth, however divinely acceptable the 
declarations be. This principle is most ffiithfully followed, 
especially when we want our friend to follow exactly our advice. 
Arjuna has been told earlier all the necessary arguments, and 
here in the stanza, Krishna re-asserts the same proposition: 
“life in self-control alone is life worth living, if wc demand from 
it anything more endearing than tears, sobs, sights and groans.” 

He alone is a man of wisdom, rooted in joy and bliss, who 
has completely restrained all his senses from their wild roamiiigs 
all-round among their sense-objects. 

Here Arjuna is addressed as “mighty-armed” which in 
itself includes a sugestion that however great a hero he might 
be in the outer battle wdth arms against the heroic kings and 
chieftains of his age, he cannot be considered a real hero until 
he is able to fight against all his enemies within and win for him¬ 
self a perfect mastery over the mind. He is a hero, “mighty- 
armed”, and therefore the suggestion is that he can and must 
try to win over his inner enemies who p umier his wealth of joy 
and success in the Kingdom of Heave ' vithin. 


♦ Chapter II. 61-6Z 
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By destroying the sense-organs roaming in the sense-ohjects^\ 
it does not mean that a man of Self-development should destroy 
his capacities for perception of the world outside; nor does it 
mean that he is one who has been rendered incapable of enjoying 
life. Sense-debility is no sign of better-knowledge. It is only 
meant here that the sense-objects filtering through the five Arch¬ 
ways of knowledge will not, in a Perfect-man, Hood the mind to 
bring chaos and destruction to his established inner peace and 
tranquillity. 

The ordinai'y individual, in his ego-centric existence, be¬ 
comes victimized by the sense-organs, while he who has conquered 
the ego and has transcended his matter-idcntincations comes 
to live in freedom and perfect control over the tyrannical sense- 
organs. 

In order to make it clear, the Lord proceeds. 

c\ 

C\ O 

69. ya nisa sarvabhutanam 

tasyam jagarti samyami 
y as yam jagrati bhutani 
sa nisa pasyato muneh 

qr- Which, - night, - of all beings, rFTHT- 

in that, inRpT - wakes, - the self controlled, - in 

which, - wake, - all beings, m - that, fiT^TT - night, 

qi?zpr: - (of the) seeing, - of the Muni. 

69. That w^hich is night to ail beings, in that the 
self-controlled man wakes; where all beings arc awake, 
that is the night for the Sage {Aluni) who sees. 

In order to bring home to Arjuna the idea that the world 
as experineced by an individual, through the goggles of the 
mind-intellect-body, is dilTerent from what is perceived through 
the open windows of spirituality, this stanza is given. The 
metaphorical language of this Verse is so complete in detail 
that the data-mongering modern intellect is not capable of 
entering into its poetic beauty. Of all the peoples of the world, 
the Aryans alone are capable of bringing about a combination 
of poetry and science, and when the greatest poet-philosopher of 
the world takes up his writing-rod^ to pour out his art on to the 
ancient palmyra leaves to express the Bliss of Perfection, in the 
ecstasy of his poetry he could not have used a better medium than 
the Geeta. 

Here the two, the point-of-view of the ignorant and of the 
wise, are contrasted. The ignorant never perceives^the^world 
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as it is; he always throws his own mental colour on to the objects 
and understands the imperfections in his mind to be a part and 
parcel of the objects themselves. When a child is looking out 
on the world through the coloured panes of a window, through 
each glass he would sec the world coloured according to the 
colour of the glass through which he is looking. But the world 
as such can be seen only when the window is open. Then with 
a naked eye, the naked world is seen as it really is. 

The Consciousness in us is today capable of recognis¬ 
ing the* world only through the media of the body, mind and 
intellect. Naturally, we see the world imperfect not because 
the w'orld is so but because of the ugliness of the media through 
which we perceive. 

A Master mind is he who, rooted in his wisdom, opens 
up the windows-of-his-perception and looks at the world thro¬ 
ugh his eye of wisdom,. 

When an Electrical Engineer comes to a city, and when 
at dusk the whole city smiles forth with its lights, he immedia¬ 
tely enquires, “Is it A.C. or D.C. current?'’ : while the same 
vision, to an illiterate villager, is a wondrous sight and he only 
exclaims, “I have seen lights that need no wick or oil". From 
the stand-point of the villager, there is no electricity and no 
problem of A.C. or D.C. currents. The world the Engiifeer 
sees among the very same bulbs is not realised or known by 
the un-perceiving intellect of the villager. Nor is the en¬ 
gineer awake to the world of strange wonderment which the 
villager enjoys. 

Here, in the stanza, we are told that the ego-centric, finite- 
mortal is asleep to the World of Perception enjoyed and lived 
by the Man of Steady Wisdom; and the Perfect one cannot see 
and feel the thrills and sobs which the ego gets in its selfish life 
of finite-experience. 

The Lord proceeds to teach by an illustration that “u wise 
devotee alone, who has abandoned desires and whose wisdom 
is steady, can attain Moksha and not he who without renouncing 
cherishes desires ^’': 




^ ^ N 


70. apooryamanam acalapratishtham 

samudram apah pravisanti yadvat 
tadvat kama yam pravisanti sarve 
sa santim apnoti na kamakami 


- Filled from all sides, - based in still¬ 

ness, - ocean, ?TFT: - water, srf^rwf^ - enter, - as, ^g;-so. 
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sfnrrr: - desire, w - whom, !Tfc(9rf% - enter, ^- all, - he, tnTf%JT- 

peace, - attains, H - not, ^frrn'^riTft - desirer of desires. 

70. He attains Peace into whom all desires en¬ 
ter as waters enter the ocean, which filled from all sides, 

remains unmoved; but not the “desirer of desires”. 

It is very well-known that although innumerable gallons 
of waters reach the ocean through the various rivers, yet the 
level of water in tiie ocean docs not change even by a fraction. 
Similarly, even though the infinite number of sense-objects may 
pour in their stimuli, and reach the mental zone of the Perfect 
Man, through the five sense-channels, they do not create any 
commotion or flux in his bosom. 

Such an individual, who is ever finding his own level in¬ 
spite of the fact that he is living amidst the sense-objects, with 
his sense-organs naturally in contact with the objects, is called 
a Man of Prefection—a true saint. And Krishna asserts that 
sucli an individual alone can truly discover peace and happiness 
in himself. The Lord, in the Geeta, not satisfied with this nega¬ 
tive assertion, positively denies any true peace or joy to use 
those who are “desirers of desires”. 

This idea is totally in opposition to the modern belief 
in the material world. The materialists believe tiiat by fanning 
up desires and satisfying as many of them as possible, one is 
helped to live a life of joy and happiness. Modern civilisation 
based upon industrialisation is attempting to whip up desires, 
and this attempt has now succeeded so much that an average 
man has a milliontimes more desires today than his fore-fathers 
ever entertained a century ago. I’he financiers and the industria¬ 
lists, with the aid of the modern scientific knowledge, struggle 
hard to satisfy the new desires, and to the extent an individual 
has come to fulfil his newly created desires, he is taught by tlie 
civilisation that he is happy. 

On the other hand, the great thinkers of the past in India, 
perhaps, through their experience or through their more careful 
and exhaustive thinking, discovered that the joy created through 
satisfaction of desires can never be complete. They discovered 
that joy or happiness, at any given time, is a quotient when the 
“number of desires fulfilled” is divided by the “total number 
of desires entertained” by the same individual at that time. 
This mathematical truth has been accepted by the modern pre¬ 
achers of secularism also; but in their practical application the 
old Rishis and the modern politician seem to differ to a large 
extent. 

In the modern world the attempt is to increase the nume¬ 
rator, which is represented by the “number of the desires ful- 
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filled/’ The Scriptural Masters of India also were living in a 
world peopled by a society of men, and their philosophical 
contemplations were upon man as a social being and their aim 
too was to bring more happiness to society. Unlike the present 
Prophets of Profits, these Rishis of Religion did not conceive 
that an attempt to increase the numerator without a correspon¬ 
ding attention upon the rate of the increase of the denominator^ 
could produce any palpable increase in joy. On the other hand, 
today, we are struggling hard to increase the “number of desires 
fulfilled” without at the same time, trying to control the “number 
of desires entertained”. That this slate of affairs cannot produce 
any palpable increase in the quotient of happiness is the scriptural 
verdict which seems to be a perfectly realisable scientific truth. 

The Geeta herein is only repeating what the Upanishadic 
Rishis were never tired of emphasising in the Scriptures of India. 
The “desirer of desires” can never come to perfect peace (shanti). 
Only one who has, in his spirit of detachment, gained a complete 
control over his mind, so that the sense-objects of the outer 
world cannot create in him an infinite number of yearnings or 
desires, is the Man of Peace and Joy. The objects in the outer 
world cannot themselves tease a man by their existence or by 
their non-existence. The outer world can borrow its capacity 
to ill-treat man only when he exposes himself unguarded, and 
thus he gets wounded and crushed by his own attachments to 
a wrong valuation of the sense-objects. 

In this stanza Bhagavan is only giving a more elaborate 
and complete commentary upon the opening line of this Sec¬ 
tion* where he started the description of a Man of Steady Wis¬ 
dom. I here He explained that “When a man completely casts 
off all the desires in his mind then he is said to be one of Steady 
Knowledge”. 

""Because it is so^ therefore''': 

71. vihaya kaman yah sarvan 

pumans carati nihspri hah 
nirmamo nirahamkarah 
sa santim adhigacchati 

“ Abandoning, - desires, ^T: - that, - all, 

JffFT - man, - moves about, - free from longing, 
devoid of ‘mine-ness’, - without egoism, - he, 

to peace. - attains. 


Mbid &loka 55. 
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71. That man attains peace who abandoning all desires 

moves about without longing, without the sense of‘i-ness’ 

and "niy-ness\ 

There are commentators who believe that this and the 
following stanza explain the Path\?f Renunciation, which is, in 
fact, not altogether ignored in the text of the Geeta. Since, as 
we said earlier, tlie Second Chapter is almost a summary of 
the entire Divine Song, it has to indicate even this Sannyasa 
Yoga, which will be later on explained at length and hinted at 
dift'erent places during the entire length of the Geeta. 

The stanza under discussion now, seems to ring clear the 
significant advice given earlier by Krishna almost at the very 
opening of his philosophical discussions in this Chapter.* He 
had advised therein : “That having conquered the mental agita¬ 
tions created by the pairs-of-opposilcs, fight the battle of life"’. 
The same idea seems to be resounding here at the close of the 
Chapter. 

The first line of the Stanza explains the mental condi¬ 
tion of one who comes to discover Real Peace in himself. 
Such an individual, it says, renounces all desires and has no attach¬ 
ments or longings. The second line describes the condition 
of such an individual's intellect and it asserts that it is without 
any sense of ‘i-ness’ or ‘my-ness’. Ego is the cause of all sense 
attachments and longings. Where the ego is not perceptible, as 
in sleep, there arc no longings or desires in the individual. Thus, 
if the first line of the stanza is describing a negation of the 
effects of ignorance, the second line asserts the absence of the 
very cause from which desires and the agitations arise. 

Earlier, in the Introduction, we explained that the split 
in the personality of Arjuna was caused by the intervention of 
the sense of his ego and his cgoistic-desircs, which broke up his 
subjective and objective minds into two independent islands 
with a vast ocean of surging waves of desires between them. 
With a soft suggestion, after explaining all the logic of thought, 
Krishna is carefully placing his finger on the very ulcer of the 
Pandava’s mind. 

The stanza altogether, in its sum-total suggestions, advises 
us that all our suffering in the world is caused by our own 
ego-centric misconception and the consequent arrogance charac¬ 
terised by our ever-multiplying demands for wealth and our 
endless desires. 

Sannyasa means sacrifice, and to live in a spirit of sacri¬ 
fice after renouncing completely one’s ego and its desires is the 


♦Ibid, sloka 38. 
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true Sannyasa, wherein an individual comes to live in cons¬ 
tant awareness of his fuller and ampler Divinity. The general 
misunderstanding that to run away from life is Sannyasa, or to 
colour the cloth is to become a true monk, has cast an irrepar¬ 
able slur on the philosophy of the Upanishads. Hinduism con¬ 
siders him alone to be a Sannyasin who has learnt Ihe art of 
living his life in constant inspiration which is gained through 
an intelligent renunciation of his ego-centric misconceptions. 

Sankara beautifully explains this point of view in his 
commentary on the stanza. I can do no better than quote the 
Acliarya, “That man of renunciation, who, entirely abandoning 
all desires, goes through life contented with the bare necessi¬ 
ties of life, who regards not as his even those things which are 
jieeded for the mere bodily existence, who is not vain of his 
knowledge,—such a man of steady knowledge, that man who 
knows Brahman, attains peace (nirvana), the end of all the misery 
of mundane existence (samsara). In short, he becomes the very 
Brahman.” 

This Devotion to Knowledge is extolled as follows : 

Trm ^ STTO I 

72. esiui brahmi sthitih partita 
nai nam prapya vimuhyati 
sthitva syam antakale pi 
hrahmanirvanam riccliati 

rrqr - This, - of Brahman, - state, wA - O Partha, 
^ - not, Tiq-yfr - this, - having obtained, fq- is deluded, 

- being established, - in this, - at the end of 

life, even, - oneness with Brahman, attains. 

72. This is the Brafimic-^Vdtc, O Son of Prilha. Attain¬ 
ing this, none is deluded. Being established therein, 
even at the end of life, one attains to oneness with 
Brahman. 

To renounce all desires is to end completely the last ves¬ 
tures of one’s ego. Renunciation of ego is not a state of dull 
meaningless, emptiness. Where the delusory ego has ended, 
the State of Full-Knowledge or Selfhood has dawned. To realise 
the Self in one’s own bosom is to realise at once the Self which 
is the All-pervading and Eternal {Brahman), 

When the ego has ended, the Consciousness is not known 
to be anything other than the Eternal, and as such the Knower 
of Truth in a brilliant experience of the Self becomes the Self, 
and therefore, this state is called Self-hood (Brahmi-sthitih). 
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A doubt may still arise that even after this realisation, 
may be, wc may again fall into the delusion of the ego and 
the ego’s world of imperfections and sorrows. To deny this 
tragedy, we have been told how, having realised the Self once, 
no more can the individual fall back into his ancient delusions. 
This experience of the Self need not necessarily take place in 
the very youthful days of one’s life. Even in old age—nay, even 
in the last moment of this embodiment—if a seeker can come to 
experience even for a moment this egoless State of Tranquil¬ 
lity and Poise, even a passing glimpse of the Selfhood, it is 
sufficient to gain this Brahmic State pointed out in the Vedantic 
literature. 

“Negation of the false and the assertion of the True” 
is the Path that has been indicated in the Upanishads. The very 
same Path, in its practical application, is denoted here in the 
Geeta, in Vyasa’s original contribution, the Karma Yoga. To 
work without attachment and desires, egoism and vanity, 
ever in perfect equilibrium at both success and failure, is to 
deny the ego its entire held of activity, and unconsciously to 
assert the greater Truth, the Self. Thus, in technique, Geeta’s 
Karma Yoga is not at all different from the Vedantic 1’echniquc 
of Meditation. But Arjuna got confused and perplexed because 
he understood Krishna’s words too literally and, therefore, in 
the following Chapter, he expresses in the opening lines his 
mental confusion. The Lord explains the Karma Yoga exhaus¬ 
tively in the next chapter. 

Om TaUSat hi srimad bhagavadgitasupanishtsu 
hrahamavidyayam yogasastre Srikrishnarjunasamvade 
Sankhyayogo nama dwitiyo odhyayah 

Thus, in the Upanishads of the glorious Bhagavad 
Geeta, in the Science of the Eternal, in the scripture 
of Yoga, in the dialogue between Sri Krishna and Arjuna, 
the second discourse ends entitled : 

THE YOGA OF KNOWLEDGE 

This Chapter is named as ^Sankhya Yoga" not in the 
sense that it is the Sankhyan philosophy here summarised or 
borrowed by Krishna. Here the word Sankhya is used only in 
its etymological sense as “the sequence of logic in any line 
of correct thinking and the logical enumeration of the argu¬ 
ments based on which a certain intellectual conclusion has been 
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derived”. It is in this sense that the highly philosophical Chapter 
II of the Geeta is termed as Sankhya Yoga in its epilogue 
(Sankalpa Vakya).* 

It is true that in the original Mahabharat, the Geeta 
chapters do not carry this Sankalpa Vakya. Commentators 
dilfer in attributing to any single individual the authorship 
of this Sankalpa Vakya. However, it has been accepted that 
some scholar or scholars analysed the contents of each chapter 
and gave a title to each. To all students of the Geeta, it is indeed 
a great help. Sankara, however, does not comment upon this 
portion at all. 


'^For cotnmeQtary on It please tefev to what has been said at the end 
of Chapter 1, 
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INTRODUCTION 

So far Shri Krishna vehemently argued against Arjuna’s 
decision not to fight but to renounce the glory of success and 
retire to the quietude of the jungles to live theie the life of a 
monk seeking the Divine. In his arguments, at one moment,^ 
the Lord advised that Arjuna’s duty was to work without 
getting himself pre-occupied with its result. Krishna had also 
warned him, “Let not thy attachment be towards inaction”. 
Later on, the Cliapter concluded^ with the inspired advocacy 
of the Path of Knowledge. Naturally, like any sincere student, 
Arjuna felt confused as to which of the paths he was to follow 
for his self-development. 

The Vedantic philosophy of India is taught to the student 
during an intimate and free discussion between the teacher and 
the taught. In no other religion in the world do we find so much 
freedom allowed for the disciple—to ask freely and openly 
contradict and argue with his teachers. 

Vedanta being a complete and exhaustive Science of 
Religion, the great Rishis never bypassed the intellect of their dis¬ 
ciples by appealing to their blind faith or invoking their abject 
devotion. The Masters of Old encouraged doubts and invi¬ 
ted discussions. It is during these discussions that the taught 
wrestled with the teacher iji the loving arena of the intellect, 
and in this exercise he became spiritually stronger and perfectly 
agile in all the other layers of his personality. This Upanisha- 
dic style has been bcauliully preserved and artistically em¬ 
ployed by the great poct-Philosophcr Vyasa in his Geeta. 

Any student, sincerely following up the second Chapter 
with an irresistible appetite to live and enjoy the perfections 
pointed out, must necessarily entertain such a doubt as Arjuna 
expresses at the opening of this Chapter. In fact the arguments 
raised by Krishna in his Discourse create in us a grave doubt 
as to wlial exactly is that path which will take a seeker easily 
to the realisation of the Ab.solute in Him. Is it {d) Knowledge or 
(b) Action, or (c) both together practised in a synthesis, or 
lastly (d) is it through a total renunciation of both. Such a 
doubt can come, as I have already said, only to a seeker who 
has the enthusiasm to live the life indicated by the earlier words* 

1 Refer to commentary stanza 47, Chapter 11. 

2 Chapter II, 55 to 72. 
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According to Sankara action and renunciation are ad- 
sed in the Vedas, for a seeker to pursue serially. Ordinarily, 
o doubt, no living creature endowed with intelligence and a 
niind can remain, even for a moment of his wakeful conscious 
’existence, without doing some work or the other. Cessation of 
all activities is the signature of death upon insentient matter. 
Therefore, act we must from birth to death. 

Instinctively, in our inborn ignorance, we act motiva¬ 
ted by our ego and ego-centric desires. An uncultivated man 
thoughtlessly acts, propelled by his own wrong tendencies, 
ordering for himself even a new lease of sorrowful existence. 
Entertaining these sensuous desires, he acts in the world seeking 
joy and earning for himself fleeting happiness, endless sorrows 
and inexhaustible mental impressions {Vasanas). These Vasanas 
invite new flelds for exhaustion through their free expressions 
in action. 

Naturally, the way out from this non-stop vicious cijclc of 
ego-motivated actions w'hich create Vasanas (and they demand 
more fields to exhaust themselves, wherein the indi\'idual again 
fattens his ego and comes to entertain fresh sets of desires) is 
the Path of Right Action. God-dedicated Selfless actions per¬ 
formed in a spirit of devotion and self-surrender exhaust the 
existing Vasanas and do not create, of their own accord, any 
more fresh tragic impressions, w^hich in their turn would order 
fresh fields of activities. 

In the limited concept of life in the Veclic period, work 
{Karma) meant only the ritualistic sacrifices. These activities, 
pursued for a sufficiently long period of time, purified the heart : 
meaning, integrated the personality and brought about a single¬ 
pointedness of mind in the individual. It is obvious that such a 
conditioned and steadied mind alone could successfully apply 
itself on the Path of Self-enquiry and come to rediscover the 
Self, the Divine Soul. 

The Gecta was written as an answer to an urgent demand 
in the time of Vyasa. The old traditional thoughts became 
stereotyped and lifeless. Dead phrases could not nourish a cul¬ 
ture. Thus, through the Geeta, Krishna is made to give out a 
reinterpretation of the Vedic Truths in the context of His time, 
and in the language of the world in which He Himself, happened 
to live. Arjuna, a warrior in the battlefield, is facing an army 
arrayed to champion a cause which is at once immoral and foul. 
At this moment, for his spiritual evolution—which no doubt 
has been fully accepted as the goal of existence—it is not possible 
for him to indulge in ritualism unless he deserts his post of 
duty. 
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If ritualism alone was the Path, all people, at all times, would 
never be able to employ themselves for the highest goal of life. 
In the Geeta, therefore, we have an expansion of the idea indica¬ 
ted in the Vedas. Krishna, in His Divine declaraton, gives the 
sanction that any action can be a glorious sacrifice if only it is 
undertaken with the required purity of motive, a spirit of sur¬ 
render and the emotion of love. 

Apart from the glory of the Geeta, as a book of original 
contribution inaugurating a development upon the Vedic techni¬ 
que, this Chapter, with its opening query from Arjuna, vividly 
pictures the psychological confusion in that great hero. We have 
noticed the psychosis into which Arjuna had sunk. Defining a 
patient of psychosis modern psychology says : “The psychotic 
person loses his contact with reality. He may live in a dream¬ 
world, perhaps unaware of his identity or surroundings, or he 
may be unable to control his behaviour. He may have fantastic 
ideas (Delusions); he may misinterpret what he sees or hears 
(Illusions): he may see, hear, feel, taste or smell things that are 
not there (hallucinations).” 

Even though the patient, Arjuna, a victim of his own delu¬ 
sions, illusions and hallucinations, had completely surrendered 
to the Divine wisdom of his friend. Lord Krishna, the words of 
his charioteer were not fully appreciated by him all at once. 
His mind was so much overwhelmed by sorrow that he could 
not decide upon the right line of action. He had, at first, resolved 
not to fight the mean fratricidal war and had vigorously mar¬ 
shalled a set of seemingly impressive arguments in support of 
his decision. Therefore, Arjuna is still, and naturally too, partial 
to his own decision. All through the second Chapter Arjuna’s 
intellect was trying to follow closely the arguments of Krishna 
mainly to find fault with them, if he could, or at least to seek 
in therii some support for his own decisions. 

Krishna’s arguments seemed, to the preoccupied intel¬ 
lect of his friend, equivocal and vague. To Arjuna, in his con¬ 
summate prejudice against everything that came as a challenge 
of his own decisions, Krishna’s discourse was not clear. At one 
place the Lord indicated that Karma was inferior to Buddhi; 
but in the same discourse in its conclusion there was a vehement 
support of the Path of Renunciation. 

Arjuna was all the time seeking a confirmation that his 
cowardice was a noble emotion to be applauded and appreciated, 
commended and supported by his friend and philosopher Krishna. 
But unfortunately, he could not discover in the Lord s words 
any direct declaration supporting his own viewpoint. But, there 
was, however, some indirect circumstantial evidence indicating 
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that Arjuna’s decision to desert his post of duty was noble and 
glorious! Did not the Lord elaborate upon the glory of the Man 
of Steady Wisdom? Arjuna means to say, “This is exactly what 
1 wanted”. But at the same time, in the same discourse, Arjuna 
had been pushed to the front commissioning him to face the 
enemies, to take up arms and fight the bloody civil war. Under 
these circumstances, it is but natural that Arjuna should confront 
his charioteer with this point-black question as to why he confused 
his listener with self-contradictory advice. 



?rfNr ^i4fbr m f?m>3nTfH \\v\ 

Arjuna Uvaca 

1. jyayasi cet karmanas te 

mala buddhir janardana 
tat kit}! karmani gJiore mam 
niyojayasi kesava 

^j^TRT^T- Superior, %?T- if, - than action, # - by you, - 
thought, ffe; - knowledge, ^jnTK^T- O Janardana, rr=r - then, f^iT- 
why, ^4fW - in action, ’^K - terrible, - me, - 

you engage, - O Kesava. 

Arjuna said 

1. If it be thought by you that knowledge is superior 
to action, O Janardana, why then, do you, O Kesava, engage 
me in this terrible action? 

In this stanza Arjuna is addressing Krishna by more than 
one familiar and friendly name. This is a technique that we 
generally follow in life when we want to court an extra friendli¬ 
ness in one who can oblige us with a certain blessing which we 
are otherwise not very sure to get from him without a protest! 
No dramatic touch is ignored: Vyasa, the literary artist, never for 
a moment gets lost in Vyasa the philosopher. 

Arjuna still believes that to fight against his cousins, 
teachers and grandfathers is a terrible (Ghora) action. He seems 
to have forgotten, or not to have understood at all, Krishna’s 
words in the last Chapter. Kesava had therein explained and 
clearly indicated that the Mahabharata war was not Arjuna’s 
attempt to murder any of his cousins or teachers. Arjuna had 
no individual personality in an army. It was a war. In a war 
the two armies fight, and it represents but the clash of two ideolo¬ 
gies. The Pandavas were convinced of the moral purity, the 
spiritual worth and the divine glory of their standpoint in the 
immanent test of strength. But unfortunately, Arjuna could 
not sink his egoism and see himself totally identified with the 
army championing the cause of the good. To the degree he could 
not identify himself with the cause, to that extent he nourished 
a self-centered egoistic vanity, and, therefore, his moral Puri¬ 
tanism in fighting the war. 
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Arjiina means to say that though Krishna’s arguments 
were supporting the Path of Renunciation, they included an 
advice to Arjuna to undertake the great and terrible Path of 
Action. 

'"Moreover ":— 

2. vyamisrene va vakyena 

huddhim moliayasi va me 
tad ekam vada nischya 

yena sreyo ham apmiyam 

- Perplexing, - as it were, with speech, 

- understanding, TTT^f^- (you) confuse, "^^-as it were, 
^ -niv - that, rr^^t - one, -tel], -for certain, - 

by which, - the good or the highest, - 1, ij- may 
attain. 

2. With this apparently perplexing speech you 
confuse, as it were, my understanding; therefore, tell me 
that ‘"one” way by which I, for certain, may attain the 
highest. 

The Panda va hero is confessing that he had been confused 
with the wealth of detail contained in the previous discourse. 
Perhaps Krishna, evidently, got so inspired w'hile discussing the 
concluding portions of the last Chapter that Arjuna, stunned 
with the very vehemence of his friend’s words, could not digest 
them properly and understand them exhaustively. 

SulTering from his own delusions as he was, Arjuna, intel¬ 
lectually an average man, had not in himself that amount of 
subtle philosophical acumen to discriminate betw^een the subtle 
arguments, and grasp for himself whether the Path of Action or 
the Way of Knowledge was the direct approach to the Infinite, 
the Eternal. His question concludes, therefore, with a humble 
request: “Tell meithat ‘one’ Path by which I, for certain, can 
attain the highest’’^^!' 

As a child-of that Age, there was no doubt even in Arjuna’s 
mind that not to be squandered away in merely pro¬ 

ducing, acquiring. Hoarding and spending wealth. As a true child 
of Hinduism, he'^aguely knew that he had to fulfil a greater 
cultural mission,in the world, and that material successes were 
only the means and. not the end or the goal. Partha’s doubt 
was only on hovyyl^est he could make use of the environments 
that presented thejn^lves to him so that he might carve out for 
himself a greater cultural growth and a fuller spiritual unfold- 
ment in himself 
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""The blessed Lord gives the following reply which is in con-^ 
formity with the question:""^ 

f^T grr jft’fcrr i 

mrnpfi n?n 

Sri Bhagavaii Uvaca 
3. loke smin dvividha nishtha 

pura prokta maya ^nagha 
jnanayogena samkhyanam 
karmayogena yoginam 

^1% - In world, - in this, fgrf^^cir- twofold, - path, 

grr - previously, rftfdT-said, ^^T- by me, O sinless one, 

- by the path of knowledge, ^rTW^THT - of the Sankliyas, 

- by the path of action, of the Yogins. 

The Blessed Lord said 

3. In this world there is a twofold path, as I said 
before, O sinless one; the Path of Knowledge of the San- 
khyas and the Path of Action of the Yogis, 

Krishna was quite conscious of the entire scheme of the 
talk in the last Chapter. After describing the Sankhya Yoga- 
he described in the following stanza the state of equinimity will 
which one should ever act in the world outside. Again, after 
exhausting his theme Yoga\ he concluded with emphash, 

in the following sloka, the need for internal mental equipoise for 
effective Karma Yoga, Naturally, Arjuna got more than con¬ 
fused. 

Again, in the days of Arjuna, as even in our own times, 
there was a lot of confusion as to whether the Path of Action 
{Pravritti) or the Path of Renunciation {Nivritti) was more accept¬ 
able. In all great Text-Books of the religions of the world we 
meet with spirited discussions upon both, the ritualistic and the 
meditative, aspects of religious life and the ultimate Self-redis¬ 
covery. Historically too, in the long saga of man, at certain 
periods, the life of action is glorified while at other periods, the 
life of contemplation is approved of. For a raw student, there¬ 
fore, this is an endless confusion. 

To consider the Path of Action {Karma Yoga) and the 
Path of Knowledge {Jnana Yoga) as competitive is to understand 
neither of them; they, being complementary, arc to be practised 

1 Chapter II, 11-37, 

2 Chapter II, 39 to 70, 
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serially one after the other. Selfless activity gives a chance to 
the mind to exhaust many of its existing mental impressions. 
Thus purified, the mind gains such a flight and an aethereal poise 
that it can steadily soar into the subtlest realms of meditation, 
and finally come to gain the experiences of the transcendental 
Absolute. 

Men belonging to foreign cultures find it very difficult to 
understand Hinduism when they approach it with all their native 
enthusiasm. They feel overwhelmed when they read of such a 
variety of Paths and seemingly contradictory advices. But to 
condemn Hinduism as unscientific because of this would be a 
mistake, as colossal and ludicrous as to say that medicine is no 
science at all since for each patient, the same doctor prescribes 
a different medicine during a single afternoon!! 

Religious men, men fit for the spiritual discipline, fall 
under two distinct categories: the active and the contemplative. 
Temperamentally, these two classes fall so widely apart, that to 
prescribe for both of them one and the same technique for in¬ 
dividual development, would be to discourage one section and 
ignore its progress. Geeta is not merely a text-book of Hin¬ 
duism but a Bible of humanity. As such, in its universal appli¬ 
cation, it has to show methods of self-development to suit the 
mental and intellectual temperaments of both these categories. 

Therefore, Krishna here clearly explains that the twofold 
path of Self-development was prescribed for the world—the Path 
of Knowledge to the meditative, and the Path of Action to the 
active. It is added that this classification and careful prescrip¬ 
tion for the two different types of men has been in existence from 
the very beginning of creation. 

For the first time. Lord Krishna is giving us, here in this 
stanza, a glimpse of the identity of the man who is the author 
of Geeta. If it were given out by the son of Devaki, a mere mortal 
who lived in that age, he would have, at best, given us only an 
intellectual theory built entirely upon the observed data. The 
observed data always have a knack of changing and when they 
change, the final conclusions also must necessarily change. We 
have now a hundred different political and economic philoso¬ 
phies and numberless scientific theories that have all become 
outmoded when the social living conditions, or the economic 
structure or the collected and observed data have changed in 
their set up or in their message. If Geeta was the conclusion of 
a mere mortal Krishna’s intellect, the values of life preached 
therein would also have got outmoded and by now become 
already fossilised. 

Here, He clearly says that, at the very beginning of creation, 
these two Paths were prescribed by thereby indicating that 
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Krishna is talking here not as the Blue-boy of Brindawan—not 
as the beloved of the Copies—not as the great diplomat of His 
age—but as the Man of Realisation, the Prophet and the Seer 
who lived in that period of Indian history. It is neither as Arjuna’s 
charioteer nor as a friend, nor as a well-wisher of the Pandavas 
that He is talking at this moment. Perfectly identifying with the 
spiritual dignity in Himself, experiencing His Absolute Nature, 
it is as the Eternal substratum for the entire pluralistic world, 
as the Cause of all Creation, as the Might of all substance, that 
He is talking now. Transcending all time and cause, in a burn¬ 
ing conviction of the lived Truth here. He declares, “At the very 
beginning of creation these two paths were given by Me as the 
two possible methods by which the active and the contemplative 
could seek and rediscover the Eternal nature of their very Self”. 

^'The Path of Action is a means to the end, not diredtly, but 
only as a preparation to the Path of Knowledge; whereas the latter 
which is attained by means of the Path of Action, leads to the goal 
directly without extraneous help.^^ To show this the Lord says: 

^ iivn 

4. na karmanam anarambhan 

naishkarmyam purusho ^snute 
na ca samnyasanad eva 
siddhim samadhigacchati 

?r- Not, - of action, - from non-performance, 

- actionlessness, - man, -reaches, ?r-not, =5r- 
and, from renunciation, only, Pfrfen- perfection, 

- attains. 

4. Not by non-performance of actions does man 
reach actionlessness; nor by mere renunciation does he 
attain Perfection. 

“By non-performance of action one cannot reach the 
state of actionlessness.” The path to this great goal has been 
indicated in the Mahabharata*: “Knowledge springs in men 
on the destruction of sinful Karma, when the Self is seen in 
self as in a clean mirror”. And, therefore, through right action, 
we have to get a complete purgation of the existing impre¬ 
ssions gained through our past actions. When a mind is thus 
unloaded, it springs forth on the path of its progressive 
development with case, and walking the Path of Knowledge, 
reaches the Lord. In short, the Path of Action is the only 


♦ Shanti Parva^204-8« 
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process by which an ordinary dense mind and intellect can 
be made knowledge-worthy. By abstaining totally from 
actions one cannot reach the Supreme goal of Worklessness 
(Naishkarmya). 

Hasty students, both Indian and foreign, no doubt get 
confused and stupefied when they read in the Vedantic literature 
that the goal of Perfection is the State of Actionlessness. Per¬ 
sonally, in my own early studies of Vedanta, 1 really got dis¬ 
gusted with the seeming superficial import of this term workless¬ 
ness * used as a term to indicate the Goal of Perfection. In my 
estimate then,—as it is, I am sure, the ignorant conclusions of 
many of my modern friends,—I concluded that the highly in¬ 
tellectual and satisfying theory of Vedanta ultimately pointed 
out only to a goal of utter idleness or a state of non-stop sleep!! 

But this conclusion must obviously be wrong, or else I 
must conclude that the past generations, from the days of the 
Vedas till today, were all fools and the only wise ones are myself 
and my own contemporaries!! Even here, 1 must exclude those 
who have come to understand and appreciate this point of view 
in my own times. There must be then an explanation why this 
term was not protested against by the wise men of yore. 

When we study the literature more exhaustively we come 
to understand the special import in which this term is used. 
Its psychological analysis is so staggeringly self-evident that 
having known it, much of our misunderstandings, of their own 
accord, retire from us immediately. 

Spiritually, as the Self, every one of us is All-full and Perfect. 
Due to our ignorance of this spiritual experience, we entertain 
in our intellect unending desires, each of them being our own 
intellect’s attempt to fulfil itself ! It is very well-known that we 
desire for things that are not already with us in full or in a satis¬ 
fying quantity. As the desires in us, so are our thoughts; thoughts 
are the disturbances created in our mental zone by our desires. 
At every moment, the texture and quality of our thoughts are 
directly conditioned and controlled by our desires. Thoughts 
in an individual expressed in the outer world-of-objects become 
his actions; actions are nothing other than the actor’s thoughts 
projected out and expressed in the world. Thus, in this chain of 
ignorance, constituted of desires, thoughts, and actions, each 
one of us is caught and bound. 

If we observe them a little more closely, we find that these 
are not so many different factors, but are, in fact, different ex¬ 
pressions of one and the same spiritual ignorance. This ignorance 

* A similar tenn, Mesirdessness*, also stupefied me, when 1 read it as 
synonymous with thp god of life that the Vedanta indicates. 
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(Avidva) when it functions in the intellect, expresses itself as- 
desires. When the desires, which are nothing other than the 
ignorance, function in the mental zone, they express themselves 
as thoughts. These thoughts, when they express in the outer 
world, become actions. Naturally, therefore, if the Supreme can 
be defined as “the experience beyond ignorance,” it must necessa¬ 
rily be true that the Self is “the State of Desirelessness” or “the 
Condition of Thoughtlessness” or “the Life of Actionlessness”. 

At the time of the Geeta this all-accepted philosophical 
tradition was so very well-known among the general public that 
when Geeta was declared to Aijuna, a typical representative of 
an average man of intelligence, Krishna had not to pause and 
define this very familiar term that truly indicated the goal of life. 

By mere ‘renunciation of action’ {Sannyas), no one attains 
Perfection. Running away from life is not the way to reach the 
highest goal of evolution. Arjuna’s intention, you may remember, 
was to run away from the warfront and, therefore, this misguided 
Hindu was to be re-educated in the right understanding of the 
immortal culture of the Vedas. For this purpose was the Divine 
Song given out by Krishna. 

Through action, to a purification of the inner instrument, 
applying which the seeker walks the Path of Knowledge to reach 
ultimately the spiritual destination of Self-rediscovery—is in a 
nut-shell, the technique of self-development as indicated in 
Vedanta. It cannot be better brought out and expressed than by 
this stanza. Hence it has been often quoted by all great writers 
on Hinduism. 

“/br what reason,, then, does a person not attain Perfection 
that is free from activities by mere renunciation, unaccompanied 
by Knowledge —the reason thus asked for is given as follows :— 

ST i 

to to: ukii 

5. na hi kascit ksanam api 

jatu tishthaty akarmakrit 
karyate hy avasah karma 
sarvah prakritijair gunaihi 

rT % - Not, - anyone. 51^ - a moment, srPr - even, srr^- 
verily, fd>y.fd - remains, ?rTO^- without performing action, TOTcT- 
is made, - for, TOW: - helpless, TO - action, TO: - all, sr^fdW: - 
bom of Prakriti, siw: - by the qiialities. 

5. Verily, none can ever remain, even for a moment, 
without performing action; for, every one is made to act 
helplessly, indeed, by the qualities bom of Prakriti. 
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Man is ever agitated under the influence of the triple ten*: 
dencies of Unactivity {Sattwa)y Activity {Rajas) and Inactivity 
{Tamas) inherent in him. Even for a single moment he cannot 
remain inactive totally. Total inactivity is the character of utter 
insentient matter. Even if we are physically at rest, mentally and 
intellectually we are active all the time, except during the slate 
of deep-sleep. So long as we are under the influence of these three 
mental tendencies {Gums), we are helplessly prompted to labour 
and to act. 

Therefore not to act at all is to disobey the laws of nature 
which shall, as we all know, bring about a cultural deterioration 
in ourselves. If there is a creature who remains inactive physi¬ 
cally, he will be getting himself dissipated in his thoughts. There¬ 
fore, Geeta advises him to act vigorously with a right attitude of 
mind, so that he may avoid all internal waste of energy and learn 
to grow in himself. 

""'Nowfor him who knows not the Self, it is not right to neglect 
the duty enjoined on hi/nj" So the Lord says: 

6. karmendriyani samyamya 

ya aste manasa smaran 
indriyarthan vimudhatma 
mithyacarah sa ucyate 

- Organs of action, r restraining, ^r: - who, 
- sits, WTT - by the mind, - remembering, 
sense-objccts, f^WlWT - of deluded understanding. - 

hypocrite, - he, - is called. 

6. He who restraining the organs of action, sits 
thinking in his mind of the sense-objects, he, of deluded 
understanding, is called a hypocrite. 

In this stanza Lord Krishna is painting a caricature of one 
who, in haste, renounces all activities. Such men are growing 
in number in every society and in Hinduism such escapists have 
been especially more during certain periods of our history, 
because in India such back-benchers in life appropriate to them¬ 
selves an angelic self-satisfaction that they are Buddhas in the 
making!! This sad misunderstanding has been gnawing for 
centuries at the very roots of our culture. It would look certainly 
surprising to some of us to realise that in our very Text-Books, 
in clear and unequivocal terms, we have been forbidden from such 
a sad and suicidal mistake. 

To sit back physically is not the Path to reach anywhere, 
much less Perfection. If this physical retirement is not efficiently 
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accompanied by an equal amount of mental and intellectual 
withdrawal from the sensuous fields, the spiritual future of such 
a misinformed seeker is surely very bleak and dreary. 

The truth of this statement is very well supported by 
modern text-books on psychology. To dissipate ourselves with 
immoral or criminal thoughts is more harmful than physically 
indulging in them. Mind has got a tendency to repeat its own 
thoughts. When a single thought is repeated off and on, it creates 
in the mind a deepening impression and afterwards all thoughts 
arising in the mind irresistibly flow in that prepared channel. 
Once the direction of the flow in the mind has become fixed, 
all external activities of that individual become coloured by this 
characteristic’tendency. A mind that constantly meditates on 
sensuous pleasures carves out for itself a deep sensuous tendency 
and ere long we discover that the individual is helplessly egged 
on to act in the external world as he had tragically planned for 
himself in his mind. 

To give physically a show of morality and ethics while 
mentally living a shameless life of low motives and foul senti¬ 
ments, is the occupation of a man who is not a seeker of spiritual 
fulfilment but as is termed here, a self-deluded hypocrite! 

Certainly we all know that even if, we can physically dis¬ 
cipline ourselves, it is not generally easy for an average man to 
control the sensuous tendencies at his mental level. Krishna 
realises that an ordinary man would not know how to save him¬ 
self from this natural instinct and, therefore, he prescribes the 
following stanza: 

v» 

^4f5ar4: h fafa g wa nvsu 

7. yas tv indriyani manasa 

niyamya rahhate ^rjuna 
karmendriyaihi karmayogam 
asaktah sa visishyate 

m - Whosoever 5 - but, - the senses, - by the 

mind, controlling, - commences, Arjuna, 

- by the organs of action, - Karma Yoga, - 

unattached, - he, - excels. 

7. But whosoever controlling the senses by the mind, 

O Arjuna, engages his organs of action in Karma Yoga, 

without attachment, he excels. 

In these two innocent looking lines we have the entire 
Science of Right Action and the complete technique of right 
living. The Economics of Thought is a science unknown to the 
modem world while the thought economists of yore carved out 
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a Rishi-Iiidia and guided the country to the golden era of its 
spiritual culture. 

Mind is fed and sustained, nurtured and nourished by the 
live organs of perception from the outer world of sense-objects. 
The mind in us, as it were, flows out through the sense-organs 
and when it comes in contact with their respective objects, the 
sense-organs perceive them. If the mind is not co-operating with 
the sense-organs, perception is impossible even though the 
objects may be within the field of the organs. That is why some¬ 
times, when we are deeply attentive and fully interested in reading 
a book, we do not hear even if somebody calls us at our elbow. 
Examples can be multiplied. 

The prescription contained in this stanza asks a seeker 
to control the sense-organs by the mind. This can be elTcctively 
achieved only when the mind is given a brighter and diviner 
held to roam about. To control the impetuousity of the mind 
with sheer will, is like an attempt to dam a river while it is in 
floods. It is destined to be a futile attempt. Later on Geeta will 
explain the technique of this control. 

This control of the sense-organs by the mind is only the 
negative aspect of the entire technique of right living. Ordinarily 
we spend a lot of our life-energies in the fields of sense-objects. 
When the sense-organs are thus controlled, w^e are conserving 
a large quantity of energies, and unless this gathered energy is 
immediately given a more profitable field of activity, it is sure 
to break the bunds and flood the inner world and, perhaps, 
sweep away the entire personality equilibrium. The second line 
of this stanza advises us what we should do with the energies thus 
saved from their usual fields of dissipation. 

The stanza says that these energies must be spent in direct- 
gig the seeker's organs-of-action to the appropriate fields of 
activities. Even here a very important precaution has been 
lovingly advised by Krishna. The Karma Yogin has been warned 
to act with perfect detachment. 

When a camera is loaded with a piece of plain white paper, 
however, long we may keep the lenses open against any well- 
lit object, no impression of the object concerned can dirty the 
paper! On the other hand, if that very same sheet of paper is 
sensitivised, then, even a slight exposure will leave the impressions 
of the object upon it. Similarly, a mind plastered with attachment 
soon gathers on to itself impressions (Vasanas) during its contacts 
in the external fields of activity. The Lord advises us to act without 
attachment so that instead of gathering new impressions we may 
make use of our activities for the exhaustion of the existing 
Vasana-dkt in our mental equipment. 
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The logical and scientific exposition of this theory is so 
complete that no Student of Geeta can discover in it any loop¬ 
holes for hesitation or doubt. 

By withclj-awing the organs-of-perception from their un¬ 
profitable fields of activity we save on the inner energy which is 
spent through the organs-of-activity on a chosen field of work; 
because of our inner attitude of non-attachment during the 
activity, no new rubbish is gathered by our mind, but, on the 
contrary, it gets itself burnished by the removal of its existing 
mental dirt. The very field of activity which ordinarily becomes 
a snare to capture and imprison a soaring soul, itself becomes 
the exact art of self-liberation, when it is rightly employed by 
faithfully following the ‘way of life' advised in the Geeta. 

^^W}ierefore^\ 

8. niyatam kum karma tvam 

karma jyayo hy akarmanah 
sarirayatra pi ca te 

na prasidhyed akarmanah 

Bounden, (prescribed or obligatory), perform, 
^ - action, - you, -action, - superior,for, 

than inaction, - maintenance of the body, - even, 

^ - and, ^ - your, ?T - not, - would be possible, - 

by inaction. 

8 . Do you perform (your) bounden duty; for, 
action is superior to inaction. Even the maintenance of 
the body would not be possible for you by inaction. 

In Geeta, except in a rare few instances, Bhagwan addresses 
the head of Arjuna and not his heart. Generally, in Geeta we find 
the Lord gives his declaration of a truth only after he has exhaus¬ 
tively explained all his reasons for arriving at such a conclusion. 
Here also, in the last three stanzas, we have a logical sequence 
of arguments. And in this couplet he is declaring his conclusions 
which advise Arjuna to perform his duties, since action is ever 
superior to inaction. 

In the old traditional commentaries, a tendency to. limit 
the meaning of the word '‘Karma' to the mere ritualistic action of 
Vedic implications is noticeable. This, especially in some places, 
at times, puts a painful restriction upon the universality of Geeta, 
the Great Scripture of Man. Later on, we shall find why the 
orthodoxy of an earlier era was compelled to scaffold this meaning 
upon the rounded beauty of this immortal theory. 
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According to the traditional Vedic meaning Karma means 
ritualistic activity and it is classified under four groups: {a) daily 
duties {Nitya Karma), (b) duties that are to be undertaken on 
special occasions (Naimittika Karma),(c) special rituals propitiat¬ 
ing the necessary Cosmic Power, the Deity, by the invocation of 
which some specific desires may be fulfilled (Kamya Karma) 
and lastly, (^/) deeds and behaviours which are declared as immoral 
and undivine {Nishiddha Karma). Accepting this usual interpre¬ 
tation, the strangled meaning of this stanza becomes an advice 
given by Lord Krishna that his disciple, Arjuna, should perform 
his daily obligatory rituals, the reason being “Action is superior 
to Inaction’". 

But any intelligent student will easily understand that 
this limited meaning is unsatisfactory, and therefore unaccept¬ 
able unless, of course, for the sake of this meaning we are ready 
to sacrifice the universality of Geeta. Jn our work-a-day world, 
we must understand this term '‘^Niyatam Karma'^ of the text to 
include all obligatory actions of an individual in his home, in 
his office, and in the society as a national being. Thus, not to per¬ 
form diligently all our duties in the home and in the world outside 
would be inaction. We are warned that even a healthly bodily 
existence is not possible if wc are to live in complete inertia 
and inactivity. Inactivity brings about the destruction of the nation, 
of the society, and of the home, and often the very individual 
himself would become victimised by his own idleness and 
come to suffer physical debilities and intellectual deterioration. 

*7/ is a/so wrong to suppose that actions lead to bondage 
and that they should not, therefore, be performed. —iv/ij,” 

9. yajnarthat karmano ^nyatra 

loko "yam karmabandhanah 
ladartham karma kaimteya 
muktasangah samacara 

- For the sake of ‘sarcrifice’, - of action 
otherwise, - the world,?TJPT - this, - bound by action, 

- for that sake, ^4 - action, - O Kaunteya, - 

free from attachment, - perform. 

9. The world is bound by action other than those 
performed ‘for the sake of sacrifice": do thou, therefore, 
O son of Kunti, perform action for that sake (for Yajna 
alone) free from attachment. 

Every action does not bring about bondages upon the doer. 
It is only unintelligent activities that thicken the impressions in 
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the mind, and thus successfully build a thick and impenetrable 
wall between the ego-centre and the unlimited Divine Spark of 
Life in us. Every action motivated by ego-centric desires thickpis 
the veil and permits not even a single ray of the essential Divi¬ 
nity to peep through it to illumine the life in us. According to 
the traditional translation all activities other than the Yajna- 
activities will bring about bondages and the individuafs 

ultimate development and growth will be arrested. 

To accept this in all its obvious implications would mean 
that Hinduism is a way-of-life indicating a Path of Self-develop¬ 
ment only to those people who have been allowed to perform the 
ritualistic actions. If, on the other hand, we try to read Geeta 
in the very spirit of toleration and love in which its author had 
sung the Divine Song, we shall certainly discover that this term, 
borrowed from the Vedas, has been refilled with a newer and more 
dynamic meaning content. All along the Geeta, we find that the 
terms borrow'ed and used have a meaning of their own when they 
come out from Sree Krishna’s mouth. 

Yajna means sacrifice. In a Yajna conducted in the Vedic 
period, the members of a community used to come together, 
in a spirit of dedication and sacrifice, for the purpose of a co¬ 
operative spiritual and divine endeavour to invoke the grace 
of the Presiding Deity for blessing the community; for the peace 
of the world; for the prosperity in cattle; for fearlessness in the 
good, etc. The same term has been used here by Lord Krishna, 
but, with reference to what he has said about the Vedic rituals,* 
to consider that He is advising Arjuna to engage in ritMalism 
would be an unintelligent reading or at best a perverted attempt 
on the part of the reader to read in it a meaning that he wanted 
to discover and support. Krishna has emphatically laid down 
in his earlier statements that unless Arjuna rose above the tangle 
of Vedic ritualism, he would not acquire a well-abiding reason. 

What Krishna wants to emphasise here is the duty of 
Arjuna to act righteously for its own sake in this great and total 
war against the Kaurava forces. To interpret this advice as en¬ 
couraging Arjuna to perform Vedic ritualism, would be against 
the very context of the tense dramatic situation; for, to Krishna, 
the urgent need was to persuade Arjuna to fight against the 
enemy without much loss of time. 

So far, the Divine Song has all along been singing the glory 
of the imminent War and the Lord has been trying to show the 
fight as commendable to Arjuna. Such a penetrating intellect 
as Krishna’s could not have, at such a moment, given out, all 


•Chapter TT. 42-45 especially 43. 
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of a sudden, any other advice than “engage in battle andfighf\ 
What has Vedic ritualism to do with the righteous actions in the 
battle field? Therefore, to strangle the word Yajna with its 
ritualistic interpretation is futile and mischievous in this context. 

Yajna here means only “any self-sacrificing work under¬ 
taken in a spirit of Self-dedication for the blessing of all". Such 
an action cannot be self-regarding and, therefore, it is self-libe¬ 
rating. The following stanzas* also will become more and more 
clear and universaly appropriate in their meaning only when we 
understand Yajna as “any social, communal, national or per¬ 
sonal activity into which the individual is ready to pour forth 
himself, entirely in a spirit of service and dedication". 

Only when people come forward to act in a spirit of co¬ 
operation and self-dedication, can the community get itself 
freed from its shackles of poverty and sorrow. This is a very 
well-endorsed fact by reported history. And such activities can 
be undertaken in a spirit of Divine loyalty only when the worker 
has no attachment. Arjuna’s defect was that he got himself too 
much attached with the individuals in the opposing forces and 
his relationship with them and, therefore, felt that he must run 
away from the field of work that had presented itself before him. 

This reinterpretation of the term ^Yajna\ indeed marked 
a daring revolution in Indian thought, which was in consonance 
with the available political and economic structure of India of 
Vyasa's time. The old Nomadic tribes of Aryans settled them¬ 
selves in tribal groups, and had multiplied and expanded to become 
powerful principalities. Each of them was governed by mighty 
rulers and the science of war and secular knowledge had spread 
in the society. In the bitter competition for power men had 
learnt to adore diplomacy even at the expense of truth. The 
intimate tie binding the community members into one brother¬ 
hood was already frayed and broken asunder. 

Here is a situation of historic significance and the highest 
dramatic tension—of the ^eatest cultural significance—the 
Mahabharata War. And in this War a representative of the noblest 
of that age, Arjuna, gets himself confused and tries to run away 
from dutiful action in defence of the right. Krishna, the Redeemer 
of Hinduism, naturally gives in Geeta a new interpretation and 
emphasis to the empty, dead phrase, Yajna, He refills it with a 
vital, life-giving content. Life is possible in the world, and a 
national culture can be sustained, only when it is fed constantly 
by the self-dedicated activities of its children and, '‘Uhereforey 
O Son of Kuntiy unattached perform action ". This is the advice 
given to him in this stanza. 

•Chapter III. 3-16 together form 1 section. 
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For the folloM'ing reasons also action should he done by 
him who is qualified for it : 

sr3|T: sraTTf^T: I 

?R5T sftsffrwrnm moll 

ON 

10, sahayajnah prajah srishtva 
puro vaca prajapatih 
anena prasavishyadhvam 

csha VO *stv ishtakamadhuk 

^oWT: - Together with sacrifice, 5T^: - mankind, - hav¬ 
ing created, ^TT - in the beginning, - said, - Prajapati, 

^TT^-by this, srq’fwweTJT - shail ye propagate, rrqf:-this, -your, 

- let be, - milch cow of desires. 

10. The Prajapati (the Creator), having in the 
beginning (of creation) created mankind together with 
sacrifices said, “By this shall you propagate; let this be the 
milch-cow of your desires— Kamadhuk"' (the cow which 
yields all desired objects). 

Even when the Creator, the Total-mind, puts up the show 
of the Universe of the Five Elements and brings forth the living 
organisms along with man, on this stage of life to work, to strive 
and to achieve, he creates also Yajna, the spirit of self-dedicated 
activities. The Yajna-spirit is seen everywhere: the Sun shines, 
the Moon appears, the Sea throbs; the Earth bears—all in a spirit 
of sacrifice and self dedicated motherly love with never even a 
trace of attachment or any kind of self-arrogating motives. 

The whole world of cosmic powers and nature’s pheno¬ 
mena functions instinctively in the service of all. Even before 
life could appear on the face of the earth, the elemental forces 
had prepared the field with their constant activities performed 
in the sacred spirit of dedication. Even when life developed and 
multiplied, at all levels, we can easily recognise different degrees 
of Yajna-activities, which keep up the harmonious growth of 
existence. 

Poetically put, the same idea becomes this pregnant stanza 
in the Geeta. The Creator created the world along with the spirit 
of service and the capacity for sacrifice. As it were, the Creator 
declared, “By this spirit of self-sacrifice shall you multiply: this 
shall be the milch-cow of your desires.” Kamadhenu is a my¬ 
thological cow supposed to have belonged to Sage Vashishta 
from which all our desires could be milked out. The term, there¬ 
fore, means only that no achievement is impossible for man if 
he knows how to act in the discipline of co-operation , and if 
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he is ready to bring forth into his activities the required amount 
of non-attachment and spirit of sacrifice. 

can this be achieved by sacrifice?''^ 

qrm imn 

IL devan bhavayata nena 

te deva bhavayantu vah 
parasparam bhavayantah 
sreyah par am avapsyath 

- The Gods, - nourish (you), - with this, 

# - those, - Gods, may nourish, - you, - 

one another, - nourshing, - good, - the highest, 

shall attain. 

11. With this do you nourish the Gods and may 
those Devas nourish you; thus, nourishing one another, 
you shall, attain the highest good. 

Ordinary commentators, having made the hasty mistake 
of interpreting the term Yajna in the previous stanza in its usual 
dictionary-meaning of "‘a vedic ritual'’, arc compelled to accept 
in this stanza a meaning that Devas means ‘deities’. In the Vcdic- 
period we all know that almost all the Elemental Forces w^erc 
conceived as Devas,* 

The whole Vedic conception of Devas is that of one Uni¬ 
versal Power, ever active in the world of phenomena receiving 
appropriate names because of Its multiple functions. All Vedic 
gods are but functional names of the one ^Supreme Creative 
Power manifesting in myriad forms. 

In understanding the stanza in its more universal applica¬ 
tion we have to interpret the term Deva as the very presiding 


*Then asked him Vidagdha, the son of Sakalya : 

How many Devas are there ? O Yajnavalkya ? 

Yajnavalkya said : 

(a) three, three hundred three, and three thousand three, or (b) thirty 
three or (c) six, or (d) three, or (e) two, or (f) one and one half or (g) one. 

(a) The three, three hundred three, and three thousand three, are their 
partial glories, there are in reality. 

(b) Three and thirty DeN^as as follows :— 

(i) Eight Vasus : (4-5) The five Elements, viz. Fire, Earth, Air, Water, 
Ether and (6) Sun, (7) the Heavens, (8) Moon and Stars. They are called 
Vasus because, they comprehend the entire Universe. 

(ii) Eleven Rudras : The ten kinds of vital air (Prana) in man and the 
mind. They arc all called Rudras, because they cause grief to all as they 
depart from the body. 
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deity in any field of activity, who blesses the worker in that 
field with his profit. The Deity that blesses the worker in a field 
of activity can be nothing other than “the productive poten¬ 
tial” in that given field. When we apply in any situation our 
true and sincere work the effort and sacrifice so made, as it were, 
invoke the '‘productive potentiar in that situation, which comes 
to manifest and bless the worker. This becomes obviously clear 
when we try to understand what we, in the modern world, mean 
when we say Mother India or the Britannia. In thus siym- 
bolising the might of a nation we mean the ^"productive potentiar 
of that country in all six spheres of activities. 

It is obvious that the productivity that is dormant in any 
situation can be invoked only by man’s sincere efforts. This 
potential which generally lies dormant everywhere is the Deva 
to be cherished by the worker through the Yajna activities, 
and certainly the Deva will manifest itself to cherish or to bless 
the worker. “Thus cherishing one another, man shall gain the 
highest good,” is the Divine intention in the mind of the creator, 
says Krishna in this stanza. 

This Law of Seva is faithfully followed by every sentient 
and insentient member of the cosmos instinctively. Man alone 
is given the freedom to act as he likes and to the extent he dis¬ 
obeys this Universal Law of Sacrifice, Yajna^ to that extent he 
comes to suffer, not because there are no joy content in things 
and situations, but beacause he with his arrogant and egoistic 
actions brings a discored in the harmony of the existence around 
him. 


Moreover, 


(iii) Twelve Adityas : The twelve months of the year, so called because 
they take everything with them as they pass along. 

(iv) j|Indra : Thunder or Electricity 

(v) Prajapati : Sacrifice, 

(c) The six Devas are ; Fire and Earth. Air and the Region between 
Heaven and Earth, Sun and the Heavenly region, between them these com¬ 
prehend the entire Universe. 

(d) The three Devas are : The Earth, the Middle, and Heaven; for, 
within them are all other devas comprehended. 

(e) The two Devas are : Foodstuffs (Anna), Vital Air (Prana). 

(f) The one and one-half Devas are : Air (Vayu) which moves. It is 
more than one because everything germinates and grows in it. 

(g) The One Deva is : Prana (Hiranyagarbha). This is called Brahmaji 
(Br. Up. Adh. 3 Brahjpfian. 9). 
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12, istan bhogan hi vo deva 

dasyanie yajnabhavitah 
fair dattan apradayai bbyo 

yo bhunk re stena e\a sah 

~ Desired, - objects, - indeed, - to you, 
the gods, - will give, ^Tjf^TftrlT: ~ nourished by sarifice, #> 
by them, - given, ^^^rrr - without oficring, - to them, 

• who, - enjoys, - thief, - verily, H; - he. 

12. “The Devas, nourished by the sacrifice, 
will give you the desired objects.” Indeed he who enjoys 
objects given by the Devas without offering (in return) to 
them, is verily a thief. 

Here Krishna repeats the unalterable ritualistic law “that 
the Deva cherished by Yajna will give the desired-object”. The 
truth of this statment becomes self-evident and clear when we 
re-read this statment substituting our meaning for the terms 
Deva and Yajna, The “productive potential” (Deva) when 
cherished through “self-dedicated work performed in a spirit 
of sacrifice” (Yajna) will provide the worker with the desired 
objects. This is the law' of life. 

And when we thus earn a profit due to our sacrifices, we 
have every right to enjoy that profit sharing it among ourselves. 
But no living creature should enjoy benefits of others’ actions 
without contributing his own share to the total effort. In the 
capitalistic system of life we notice the wrong tendency of self- 
aggrandisement of profits produced out of the corporate eftbrts 
of millions of workers. This, ultimately, creates a sad malad¬ 
justments in all spheres of activity and national and interna¬ 
tional peace are threatened when we thus upset the law^ of har¬ 
mony in life. When this idea, familiar in modern finace, “that 
a member of a society who consumes without producing is a 
liability on the nation,” is re-read in the language of the Vedas, 
it is spelt as the second line of this stanza. 

He who enjoys objects given by the Devas, meaning: 
the ‘productive potential tapped’, without offering his own 
yn^mz-efforts into it is termed here by Krishna as a ‘social thief’. 
Considering the moral and ethical idealism recognised and 
respected at the time of the Geeta, the term ‘thief' used here 
is, indeed a powerful word fully implying the low depravity 
and disrespectful nature of such a social criminal who eats 
without producing. 

On the other hand. 
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13, yajnasishtasinah santo 

mucyante sarvakilbishaih 
bhunjate te tv agham papa 
ye pacanty atmakaranat 

“ Who eat the remnants of the sacrifice, the 
righteous, - are freed, - from all sins, eat, 

# - those, 5 - indeed, - sin, TTTT: - sinful ones, # - who, 

- cook, - for their own sake. 

13. The righteous who eat the remnants of the 
sacrifices are freed from all sins; but those sinful ones 
who cook food (only) for their own sake verily eat sin. 
As a contrast to such social criminals, feeding them¬ 
selves upon the social wealth in which they have not brought 
any self-effort, in this stanza we have the good who receive for 
themselves their share, after sweating hard in sincere Yajna- 
activities. Such people, as explained here “go beyond all sins". 

The traditional translation tries to give to this stanza a 
meaning which is uninspiring and does not fit into the context. 
According to it ‘the remnants of the Yajna^ means the food left 
over after performing the five great Yajnas which a Brahmin is 
bound to perform every day. They are Deva Yajria (offerings 
made to the Gods): Brahma Yajna: (Learning and spreading the 
ideas of our scriptural text); Pitri Yajna: (offering oblations to 
the dead); Nri Yajna: (worship of guests or the needy) and 
Bhuta Yajna: (feeding the dumb animals and birds). By thus 
performing these five Yajnas the vedic tradition promises that 
the performer will be fully atoning for the unconscious crimes 
which he might have done each day during the use of (a) the 
broomstick (b) the waterpot, (c) the mortar and pestle, (d) the 
grinding stone and (e) the oven. 

If we are to accept this, the traditional interpretation, 
which has, no doubt, now become very familiar, we are rather 
at a loss to understand how Krishna could have promised that 
by this five-fold Yajna “all sins" would be removed. It should 
have been promised that “these five-fold sins only would be 
eliminated"; after all the householder does a thousand other 
varieties of sins in his day-to-day life. 

Sins of the past are the causes for the present pains and 
the present sins would be the causes for future sorrows. Thus, all 
causes for the sorrows in social life would be, no doubt, remov¬ 
ed, if the good and socially conscious-members of a community 
were to feel themselves satisfied in enjoying the remnants of 
their co-operative work performed in the true Yajna-spirit, 

As a contrast to these it has been declared that those who 
cook food for themselves they “eat but sin". It seems that 
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Krishna is perfectly against private property, not in the sense 
in which a communist would understand it. Krishna seems 
to be against the principle of arrogation of wealth, and of 
hoarding the same, motivated by lust of lucre, meant mainly 
for seJlish enjoyment, utterly regardless of the privations and 
poverty of the unfortunate folk in the community. U is said 
that such hoarders of wealth, “cat but sin”. 

“/h/* the following reasons also should action be performed 
by him who is qualified for action. For, it is action that sets the 
wheel of the Universe turning . How? The answer follows'\' 

a5rT^^^q^> m: mvu 

14, annad bhavanti bhutani 

parjanyad annasambhavah 
yajnad bhavati parjanyo 

yajnah karmasamudbhavah 

- From food, - come forth, - beings,. 

- from rain, - production of food, WFT - from 

sacrifice, - arises, - rain, grif: - sacrifice, - 

born of action. 

14. From food come forth beings; from rain 
food is produced; from sacrifice arises rain, and sacri¬ 
fice is born of action. 

15, karma brahmodbhavam viddhi 

brahma ksarasamudbhavam 
tasmat sarvagatam brahma 
nityam yajne pratishthitam 

qrJT - Action, - arisen from Brahman, fqfe - know, 

Brahma, - arisen from the Imperishable, cPRTRT 

therefore, - all-prevading, Brahman, - ever, 

XT# - in sacrifice, - (is) established. 

15. Know you that action comes from Brahma 
(the creator) and Brahma comes from the Imperishable. 
Therefore, the all-pervading Brahman (God-principle) 
ever rests in sacrifice. 

The cosmic-wheel-of-cooperative-action is being narrat¬ 
ed here in the familiar language of the Vedas. The living crea¬ 
tures are born out of food, and they are nourished by food. 
The mineral wealth of the world becomes assimilable food-— 
both vegetarian and non-vegetarian only by the action of 
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rain upon it. But for rains the vegetables cannot grow, and the 
lack of proper grazing-grounds is a danger to cattle-wealth. 
“Rains come as a result of Yajna, and Yajnas arc performed 
through human action.” 

This stanza may read funny to those who are not ready 
to bring the full shaft of their intelligence for the purpose of 
understanding it. It is evident to any modern educated man 
that living creatures are born out of matter. Matter is rendered 
consumable and digestible, nutritive and assimilable only by 
the action of rains upon it. But the difficulty in understanding 
the stanza is when we come to the next assertion that “the 
rains come as a result of Yajnas^\ 

Literally, this stanza may be read and understood when 
we know that even in our own times, at places rains have been 
invited and invoked by true devotees by faithfully performing 
certain ritual prescribed for this purpose in the Vedas. Of course, 
the success of the invocation is directly proportional to the 
sincerity and faith of those who are perfoming the rituals. But 
the cosmic forces producing the natural phenomena, rain, 
do not always depend upon the Yajna : else rain would depend 
upon the caprice of a section of the Hindus, wffio alone are con¬ 
sidered fit for the performance of such a ritualism. But, no 
doubt, it is a fact that there is a technique of invoking rain through 
ritualistic activities. It has been so familiar in India that any 
sacred Yajna conducted in an area, atleast on its last day, 
witnesses, even in Summer, a few drops of rain. 

But in Krishna’s words, here, we are not warranted in 
accepting that he is advising Arjuna to follow ritualism. In this 
stanza, as also elsewhere all along the Geeta, the familiar terms 
of the Vedic period have been charged with new meanings and 
significances. “Rain” is the essential condition for the conver¬ 
sion of the mineral raw material into enjoyable and nutritive 
food. Similarly, in all fields of activity there is “an enjoyable 
profit” which can be gathered only when the field comes under 
conditions favourable for it to produce those profits. “Self- 
dedicated activites” {Yajna), when performed in any given field 
of endeavour, will be creating therein “conditions necessary for 
the field to smile forth” (rain) in a luxurious “crop of profit” 
{Annam) enjoyable by the society . 

For example, the wasteful waters of a river flowing idly 
can be dammed and made use of if the waters are intelligently 
employed in irrigating the fertile lands now lying fallow on its 
banks. Through sacrifice and work alone can the dam be built 
and when it is built, it provides “conditions helpful” for bring¬ 
ing the lands on either side under the plough. Again, making 
use of the irrigated land man is yet to strive : ploughing, sowing, 
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weeding, waiting, gathering; before he can come to enjoy the 
profit of his activities, the food. 

We are shown how this Wheel-of-Action* is connected 
with and includes the Supreme. The principle of right action 
has come out of the Creator himself and the Creator is none 
other than the Imperishable Supreme. Therefore, the All- 
pervading Supreme is ever centred in all undertakings pursued 
in an honest spirit of Self-dedication for the good of all. 

He, who lives in unison with this PVheel'Of-Action, is contri¬ 
buting to the harmony of life. What happens to him who 
disobey sT^ 

16. evam pravartitam cakram 
na nuvartayati ha yah 
aghayur indriyaramo 

mogham partha sa jivati 

- Thus, - set revolving, - wheel, ^ - not, 

follows, - here, m - who, - living in sin, 

ffeqPTq’: - rejoicing in the senses, KIWR - in vain, - O Partha, 
^ - he, lives, 

16. He who does not follow here the wlieel thus 
set revolving, is of sinful life, rejoicing in the senses. He lives in 
vain. O son of Pritha. 

Every member in the entire Kingdom of the Minerals, 
the Vegetables and the Dumb Creatures, instinctively follows 
this Principle of Yajna and contributes thereby to the smooth 
running of the Univereal Wheel of Action. Among the living 
creatures, man alone has been allowed the freedom of action 
to contribute to the harmony or to bring about a discord in 
the smooth running of this cosmic mechanism. So long as the 
majority of a generation manage to live abiding by the Law of 
Harmony they shall grow from strength to strength opening 
up fields of happiness for themselves. Such periods are called 
the golden eras of their social and cultural life. 

But this faithful obedience is not always possible for all 
of them at all times. At certain periods of history man as a 
social being comes to revolt against this Eternal Law, and then, 
life starts slipping away from its peaceful domain of construc¬ 
tive growth, and shatters itself in tearful ruin. Such ages are 
the dark-ages of despairs and restlessness, wars and pestilence, 
floods and famine. 


Ibid stanza 15. 
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The question naturally arises why the bright day of the 
world slowly sets itself to bring in the dark night of chaos. The 
explanation is given here in the Geeta. 

A community is made up of its individuals. However^ 
much we may glorify the achievements of the community as 
such, we cannot totally ignore the contributions made by the 
units constituting the community—the Individuals. If the 
individuals are perfect, the community works smoothly. But 
if the units are wrongly composed, then the entire healthy 
growth and strength of structure in the total collapses. The 
individuals’ negative existence starts with their pre-occupation 
with their senses. In their limited recognition that they are 
themselves nothing more than their body, they become pre¬ 
occupied with its nourishment and fattening. As a body they 
cannot perceive the higher ‘ways of life’; nor can they entertain 
any goal other than seeking satisfactions for their mere animal 
passions. 

In such an era nobody would come forward to work in 
the redeeming noble spirit of Yagnay without which no “favoura¬ 
ble circumstances” could be created (rain) for the “productive 
potentials (Devas) to manifest themselves as nourishing joy. 
Seekers of senses {Indriya-ram)y they compete among themse¬ 
lves, each seeking with lustful greed his own selfish happiness 
and bring about a discordant rhythm in the Wheel of Action. 
Such people are considered by the Geeta as “living in sin”, and 
the Divine Song asserts, “they live in vain”. 

Now the Lord Himself supposes Arjuna to ask the fol¬ 
lowing question : ^"!s the Wheel of ActioHy thus set in motiony 
to be followed by ally or by him only who has not yet attained firm 
faith in the Path of KnowledgeT^ 

^ ^ fro# mvsu 

17. yas tv atmaratir eva syad 

aatmatriptas ca manavah 
atmany eva ca samtushtas 
tasya karyam na vidyate 

^r:- Who, fj-but, - who rejoices in the self, trq- - 

only, - may be, - satisfied in the Self, ^ - and, 

- the man, - in the Self, - only, ^ - and, 

contented, - his, - work to be done, - not, - is. 

17. But the man who rejoices only in the Self, 
who is satisfied with the Self, who is content in the Self 
alone, for him verily there is nothing (more) to be done. 
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The wheel of Action explained above is generally apli- 
cable to the majority of seekers, and actions in the world under¬ 
taken in a spirit of Yajna integrate their personality and make 
them more and more prepared for the highest vocation in life, 
meditation. Through selfless work an individual gains an increa¬ 
sing amount of inner poise and when such a single-pointed mind 
is brought to function at the meditation seat, the meditator 
gains the experience of transcending his limited ego. To such a 
perfected one, work is not a training to purify himself but it is. 
a fulfilment of his own God-realisation. 

It is a fact that we are egged on to activity seeking an 
demanding a better satisfaction and a complete contentment. 
Satisfaction and contentment are two wheels of the life-chariot. 
In order to gain a better satisfaction and to reach nearer the 
point of contentment we are goaded to act in the outer world, to 
earn and to save, to hoard and to spend. But the man of per¬ 
fection, who, in the transcendence of his limited identification 
with his matter envelopments, gets himself ushered into the All¬ 
perfect Realm of the spirit feels so satisfied with the State of 
Self-hood which he attains, that he comes to experience a com¬ 
plete sense of contentment in the very Divine experience and 
that is the eternal satisfaction for him. 

Where satisfaction and contentment have arrived, there 
in that bosom, desires cannot arise at all; and where the desires 
are not, there cannot be any action. Thus, the effects (Karya) 
are not possible in him: effects of the spiritual ignorance are 
desires, thoughts and actions. Naturally, in such an individual 
there cannot be any obligatory duty; all work has been at once 
fulfilled in him. Thereafter he is free to act or not to act, to 
serve or not to serve as a Godman upon the earth. 

""Moreover'', 

H 'snw men 

18. nai va tasya kritena rtho 
na krltene ha kascana 
na ca sya sarvabhuteshu 
, kascid arthavyapasrayah 

q’ - Not, tT?r - even, - of him, - by action, ?r4: - 

concern, ^ - not, ?rf:#5T - by actions not done, here, 
any, - not, ^ - and, - of this man, - in all beings, 

- any, - depending for any object. 

18. For him there is here no interest whatever 
in what is done or what is not done; nor does he depend 
upon any being for any object. 
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An ordinary man is whipped up to action either because 
of his anxiety to gain a profit or because of his fear that by 
not doing work he will be incurring a loss. But an individual, 
who has the subjective experience of the spiritual stature in 
him, who has, therefore, discovered an Eternal satisafction in 
his own Self, and who has reached perfect contentment therein, 
will have no more action to perfrom in as much as he has 
nothing more to gain through activity nor can he have any 
fear of losing anything in the world due to the non-performance 
of any action. Such an individual, rooted in the experience of 
the Self, and depending upon nothing—neither any being nor 
any object—for his joy and bliss, has discovered the subject; 
the objects of the world are essentially nothing other than 
the subject; sparkling upon the tossing waves of agitations in 
the mind. 

“ You have not attained to the Right Knowledge, all perva- 
ding like the flood waters’^ Wherefore'\ 

19, tasmad asaktah satatam 

karyam karma samacara 
asakto hy acaran karma 
param apnoti purusah 

rT^^TT^T- Therefore, without attachment, - always, 

which should be done, action, perform, - 

without attachment, because, performing, ^-action, 

- the Supreme, - attains, - man. 

19. Therefore, do you always without attach¬ 
ment, perform action which should be done, for by per¬ 
forming action without attachment man reaches the 
Supreme. 

We have already noticed that Krishna pre-supposes no 
knowledge in his friend, nor does he thrust upon Arjuna bare 
statements that are to be blindly believed and silently swallowed 
by him. Proselytization is not the technique of Vedanta. 
Hindus are strangers to it. Every strong statement of fact is 
preceded by a line of logical thoughts explained at length. Till 
now Krishna was explaining the ‘wheel of action’ and after 
exhausting the entire theory he, in this stanza, is crystallising 
his conclusions encouraging Arjuna to act. 


♦Chapter 11-46 
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“Therefore do you always perform actions which are 
obligatory on your part,“ in your present social status, in 
your domestic situation, as a member of your community and 
nation. Even here, Krishna is repeating his warning to Arjuna 
that he must be careful in all his activities, to keep his mind 
away from all dangerous attachments. He has already explained 
how attachments give a tendency for the mind to gather and 
deepen fresh Vasana impressions upon itself. 

""For the following reasons also you should perfrom ac^ 
tions"'. 






IRoii 


20. karmanaiva hi samsiddhim 
asthita janakadayah 
lokasamgraham eva pi 

sampasyan kartum arhasi 


- By action, - only, - verily, - perfection, 

- attained, - Janaka and others, 

protection of the masses, tr^qr - only, - having in view, 

- to perform, - thou shouldst. 


20. Janaka and others attained perfection verily 
by action only; even with a view to the protection of the 
masses you shouldst perform action. 

Thus, the wise Kings of yore such as Janaka and Ashwa- 
pati* had tried to attain perfection (Samsiddhi) by the Path 
of Action. They were men of right understanding as they tried 
to liberate themselves through right actions performed in a 
spirit of detachment and self-dedication. They had set an ex¬ 
ample to the world by their achievement through an immaculate 
life of service. 


There are people who question whether Janaka was spiri¬ 
tually perfect or not! There are many Schools of Vedantins 
who believe that Janaka could not have been perfect. Even 
accepting that he was not perfect, we can appreciate how he 
tried to purify himself through selfless activity. 

In short, Krishna means that Aijuna too, a prince by 
birth and one who had taken upon himself the entire responsi¬ 
bility of mobilising and fighting the war should respect his 
Prarabdha and act diligently without running away from the battle 
field as he had earlier intended to do. This is the only method 
in which he can gain a complete Few^wa-exhaustion in himself. 


♦Chhandogya Upanishad V. ii, 4. 
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Born as a king he had a greater responsibility towards 
the community, than any other ordinary member. He was a leader 
of men, and so much depended upon him and his activities. 
Therefore, it was his duty that he should keep to bis post and 
work diligently. A creeper is never grown in a desert. It is nature’s 
law that every living creature finds itself in the most conducive 
outer world-conditions. Thus viewed, because of the very fact 
that he had manifested himself as a son of his father in the family 
of kings, nature had judged that the most conducive circumstances 
in life for Arjuna were the life of a prince daring dangers, fighting 
enemies and generally ordering peaceful and progressive growth 
for the society. 

^^Who should secure the welfare of the world? and how 7^'' 
The answer follows, 

H xTcsrwT^T iRin 

21. yad-yad acarati sreshthas 
tad-tad eve taro janah 
sa yat pramanam kurute 
lokas tad anuvartate 

- Whatsoever, - does, - the best, rf^ - that,, 

tr^ - only, - the other, - people, m - he (that great man), 

- what, - standard (authority, demonstration), f - 

does, - the world (people), - that, - follows. 

21. Whatever a great man does, that other men 

also do (imitate); whatever he sets upas the standard, 

that the world (people) follows. 

Man is essentially an imitating animal. This is a psycho¬ 
logical truth. The moral rejuvenation of a society in any period 
of history can take place only because of the example set forth 
by the leaders of that nation. Students can be disciplined only 
when teachers are well behaved; the minor officials cannot be 
kind and honest when the rulers of the country are corrupt 
tyrants. Children’s behaviour depends entirely upon, and is 
ever controlled by, the standard of purity and culture of their 
parents. 

With this Krishna raises his next argument why Arjuna 
should act in the world. Unless he diligently acts, the chances 
are that the entire community will follow the low standard of 
retreat from action set up by him and thus they will ultimately 
invite a general decadence of culture in life. 

Now, to emphasise the point and to make a lasting im- 
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pression upon Arjuna of the teaching so far given,^ Lord Krishna 
indicates himself as an example. The Lord, though already a 
liberated soul (Mukta), is acting diligently without attachment 
as a model for his generation to rise up above the slothfulness 
of the age into vigorous activity. 

The very creed of Krishna is “active resistance to evil”. 
His non-violence is not the instinctive incapacity of the day¬ 
dreaming coward who cannot stand up against injustice and fight 
ruthlessly for the accepted principles of our national culture. 
There could not have been any doubt now left in the mind of 
Arjuna regarding the efficacy of the Path of Action advised to 
him. 

you have a doubt as regards the necessity for working 
for the protection of the masses, why do you not observe me ? Why 
do you not follow my example and try to prevent the masses from 
going astray, setting for them an example in yourself?'* 

^ H f?nsr i 

« o 

22. na me partha sti kartavyam 
trishu lokeshu kimcana 
na navaptam avaptavyam 
varta evaca karmani 

^ - Not, Jr - My, qr# - O Partha, - is, - to be 

done (duty), f^r? - in the three, - worlds, fqrqfH - anything, 
?r - not, - unattained, - to be attained, - 

am, iTer - also, ^ - and, - in action. 

22. There is nothing in the three worlds, O Partha, 
that has to be done by Me, nor is there anything unattained 
that should be attained by Me; yet, I engage Myself in 
action. 

Being a Perfect Man, a true Yogi, Krishna had no more 
desire for achieving or gaining anything in the world. Had hd 
wanted a kingdom all for himself, he could have easily carvee 
out one, but he was in the battle-front only with a sense of duty 
towards the noble and the righteous cause the Pandavas stood 
for. 

Krishna’s entire life is a constant unveiling of his spririt 
of detachment.* At his very birth he left his mother’s bosom 
for Yasoda’s cradle in Gokul. He moved from Gokul to Vrinda- 

1 ChaptCT 4-21. 

2 Please refer to ‘‘Mahabharata In Brief’ given at the beginning in the 
<jeneral Introduction. 
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vanam, along with his God-father. Suddenly, as duty called him,, 
without any hesitation he left the Copies of Vrindavanam and 
his famous cowherds'-reed, the Flute, to reach Mathura, and, 
there, defeated and killed his tyrant uncle Kamsa. The kingdom 
automatically became His, but he renounced it in favour of 
Uggrasena and left Mathura for Dwarka. Out of the waste lands 
there he carved out a new kingdom and when it was fully estab¬ 
lished, he gave away the entire raj, lock, stock and barrel, to 
the Vrishnies, his own clan, and reached Hastinapur. 

Thus, the life of the Lord till the very moment of the War 
had been a perfect life of complete detachment and even then— 
even though he had nothing that he had not gained, nor had he 
anything further to gain—he was spending himself constantly 
in activity, as though work was to him a rapturous game of en¬ 
thusiasm and joy. 

Continuing the same argument the Lord says. 

^ nig i 

23. yadi hy aham na varteyam 
jatu karmany aiandritah 
mama vartma nuvartanie 

manushyah partha sarvasah 

- If, % - surely, - 1, - not, - engage in action,. 

- ever, - in action, - without relaxation, - 

My, - path, - follow, - men, qrq - O Partha, 

- in every way. 

23. For, should I not ever engage in action, with¬ 
out relaxation, men would in every way follow my path, 
O son of Pritha. 

Why should the Lord work? What would be the loss to 
the generation if He were not to work at all? The ordinary 
masses always imitate their leaders and heroes in their dress,, 
in their behaviour, in their moral values, in their actions, in all 
the branches of their activities. The ordinary folk fix their measure 
of perfection always by watching the standard of life of their 
leaders. If the Lord did not continue to work without relaxation, 
men also would follow in His wake and sink themselves into 
inactivity and unproductive existence. In nature everything 
acts constantly and sincerely. The entire Universe survives and 
sustains itself by activity. 

In these stanzas, as everywhere all along in the Geeta, 
the first person singular is used by Lord Krishna not in the sense* 
of the Blue Boy of Vrindavanam, but as the Atman, or the Self- 
realised man of Perfection. A liberated soul realises himself to 
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be nothing other than the Spirit, upon which alone is the play 
of matter sustained as the dream is sustained upon the waker. 
If this God-principle though inactive in Itself, does not consis¬ 
tently serve the pluralistic phenomenal world as a substratum 
the world cannot exist. The ocean never rises inspite of the 
billows. Yet, it is a fact that without the ocean the waves cannot 
rise or dance. Similarly, if the Lord or the Perfect one were not 
to keep on actively serving the world, the cultural life of the 
generation would be stagnated and shattered. 

^^And what harm is there if! do not act?''—the Lord says: 

5r f qrf I 

24. utsideyur ime loka 

na kuryam karma ced aham 
samkarsya ca karta syam 
upahanyam imah prajah 

- Would perish, f#- these, - worlds, ^ - not, 

- would do, ^ - action, % - if, - I, - of con¬ 

fusion of castes, ^ - and, TO? - author, WfR - would be, 
would destroy, - these, - beings." 

24. These worlds would perish if 1 did not per¬ 
form action; I would be the author of confusion of castes 
and would destroy these beings. 

If I do not perform action, it will not be conducive to the 
harmonious progress of the Universe and the entire super-struc¬ 
ture of our scientific laws and calculations will tumble down. 
The Universe is not a chaos but it is a cosmos. Lawlessness is 
not noticed anywhere in the working of the cosmic forces. 

The phenomenal happenings, the movement of the*planets, 
the rythmic dance of the seasons, the music of creation, the law 
of colours are all happening in a harmony, implicitly obeying the 
law governing them all, and this Law is otherwise called the 
Mighty Power of Nature or God. Lord Krishna as an embodi¬ 
ment of Godhood, is declaring here that “If I do not perform 
work, the world would perish”. Scientifically viewed, this de¬ 
claration is not a mere superstitious absurdity, acceptable only 
to the blind believers, but it becomes a statement of fact, which 
even the microscope-gazers cannot ever honestly deny. 

Ttw Lord represents not only the law governing the outer 
\vorId of things and beings but He is also the Law that governs 
the inner world of thoughts and emotions. The whole human 
society is divided into the four castes {VarnaX by the Hindu 
saints and sages, on the basis of the individuals’ mental tern- 
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peraments. In case the law governing the inner psychological 
temperaments is not functioning strictly, there will be confusion 
in behaviour and instability in character. The general translation 
“admixture of races” for "''Varna Sankara'" contains a mischie¬ 
vous suggestion for the modern students in as much as they would 
directly understand it as a Divine sanction for the caste tyrannies 
that are going on in the decadent Hindu society.* 

""Suppose, on the other hand, you, Arjuna, think—or suppose, 
for that matter, any other man thinks—that one who has achieved 
his goal of Self-realisation, even he should work for the welfare 
of the others, although for himself he may have nothing more to 
achieve or gain" 

mi f \ 

25, saktah karmany avidvamso 
yatha kurvanti hharata 
kuryad vidvams tatha saktas 
cikirshur lokasamgraham 

- Attached, - to action, - the ignorant, 

- as, f - act, - O Bharata, fdcT - should act, - 
the wise, - so, - unattached, - wishing, 

the welfare of the world. 

25. As the ignorant men act from attachment to 
action, O Bharata, so should the wise act without attach¬ 
ment, wishing the welfare of the world. 

It is very wellFknown that ail of us act in our own given 
fields of activities with all the enthusiasm and deep interest, all 
the day, through, every day of the year and all through the years 
of our life time. An average member of the society is seen to 
wear himself off in the strain of constant activity. Irrespective 
of his health, careless of the severity of the seasons, through joy 
and sorrow, man constantly strives to earn and to hoard, to gain 
and to enjoy. 

Here Krishna says that a man of Self-realisation also works 
in the world with as much diligence and sincerity, tireless enthu¬ 
siasm and energizing joy, burning hopes and scalding fears, 
as any ordinary man striving in the competitions of the market¬ 
place. The only difference between the two is that, while the 
ignorant acts and is motivated in his actions by his “attachments 
and anxieties or the fruits,” a man of Godly intentions or com- 


*For ‘the C3i i: on of caste” refer explanation under Chapter Ml. 
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plete Perfection will work in the world, without attachment, 
only for the purpose of the redemption of the world. 

This subtle difference between the activities of the wise 
and the ignorant may not strike the modern reader as very im¬ 
portant unless his attention is directed towards its universal appli¬ 
cation. It is the anxious “desire for the fruits” that dissipates 
the finer and nobler energies in the worker, and condemns his 
activity to utter failure. No doubt, even a Man-of-God when he 
acts must bring into his field of activity his own mind and 
intellect. 

Mind can function only when it is attached to something. 
It cannot remain alive and yet, detached from every thing. 
“Detachment of the mind” mentioned here is only its “detach¬ 
ment from the false"'* and this is gained through the process of 
“attaching itself to the nobler"". Thus, here, when Lord Krishna 
says that the wise man should work “without attachments” he 
immediately indicates how this can be achieved. He advises 
Arjuna to act, “Desirous of the guidance of the world”: (Loka- 
sangraha). 

Attachment becomes a clog or a painful, chain on us only 
when it is extremely ego-centric. To the extent we work for 
larger schemes to bless a vaster section of humanity, to that extent 
the attachment loses its poison and comes to bless the age. Many 
poisons serve as medicines in their diluted form, while the same 
in a concentrated form can bring instantaneous death! The ego 
and ego-centric desires bind and destroy man, but to the extent 
he can lift his identifications to include and accommodate m its 
larger sections of the living world, to that extent the attachment 
gathers an ethical halo, a divine glow and becomes a cure for 
our subjective pains. 

Here the practical! method suggested is that Arjuna should 
work, unattached to his own ego-centric, limited conceptions 
of himself and his relations, and he must enter into the battle¬ 
field as a champion fighting for a cause, noble and righteous, 
against the armies that have come up to question and challenge 
th^e immortal ‘values of higher living’ as propounded and up¬ 
held by the Hindu culture. 

To such a man of wisdom who is working in society for the 
.service of man^ the following advice is given, 

26. na buddhibhedam janayed 

ajnanam karmasanginam 
joshayet sarvakarmani 

vidvan yuktah samacaran 
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^ - Not, - unsettlement in the minds, - should 

produce, - of the ignorant, - of the persons 

attached to actions, - should engage, - all actions, 

- the wise, - balanced, - performing. 

26. Let no wise man unsettle the minds of ignorant 
people who are attached to action; he should engage them 
in all actions, himself fulfilling them with devotion. 

Then chances are that when a man of equipoise and Self- 
discovery enters the field of activity, he will be tempted to advise 
his generation on pure ethics and abstract ideologies. The gene¬ 
ration misunderstanding the words and emphasis of such a master 
might come to a wrong conclusion that to renounce activity was 
the direct path to Truth. The teachers are warned against such 
a hasty guidance which might damp the enthusiasm of the gene¬ 
ration to act. 

Life is dynamic. Nobody can sit idle. Even the idler con¬ 
tributes to the general activity. In this ever-surging onward rush 
of life's impetuosity, if there be a foolish guide who would plunge 
himself in the mid-stream and stand with upraised hands, 
howling to the generation to halt, he would certainly be pulveriz¬ 
ed by the evermoving flood of life and its endless activities. 
Many a hasty master has done this mistake and has paid for it. 
Krishna here is declaring only a Universal law for the guidance 
of the saints and sages of India that they should not go against 
the spirit of the times and be a mere revolt against life’s own might 
and power. 

Nobody can step against this flow. From the ranges of the 
Himalayas, Ganga constantly dances forth, jiggling and giggling, 
jumping and frisking, dancing and tossing, and she sweeps along 
towards the ocean. If we want to divert her course, it will be 
useless, and surely foolish, that we first dam her flow and then 
plan the diversion. On the other hand we can, gallon by gallon 
slowly get her waters out and divert them to the required channels; 
ere long, we shall find that the river herself has cut a deeper rut 
along the newly adopted path. 

Here, in the stanza is given out the art of guiding mankind 
which can be used by every leader in all societies, be they social 
workers, political masters or cultural teachers. A society that 
is functioning in a particular line of activity at any given period 
of history, should not be, all of a sudden, arrested in its flow, 
says Krishna, but the leader should fall in line with the genera¬ 
tion, and slowly and steadily, guide them to act in the right 
direction, by his own example. 

A traveller motoring with the idea of going to Hardwar 
may miss his way and speed down towards Saharanpur, but 
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the way to guide him back to the main road is not to halt him; 
because by halting he will never reach his own destination or any 
other goal. So long as the wheels are not revolving on the road, 
distances are not covered. Keeping the wheels on the move, 
he has to change the direction of his movements until he comes 
to his right path, heading towards Hardwar. 

Similarly, man should act and even if he be acting in the 
wrong direction, through action alone can he come to the right 
path of diviner activities, and gain the fulfilment of his Perfection. 
No wise man should unsettle his generation’s firm faith in action. 
He must himself diligently perform the ordinary actions in a 
diviner and better fashion and he must make himself an example 
for the world, so that the lesser folk may automatically imitate 
him and learn to follow his immortal footsteps. 

In what way is an ignorant man attached to action ? 

27. prakriteh kriyamanani 

gunaih karmani sarvasah 
ahamkaravimudhatma 
karta ham iti manyate 

- Of nature, - are performed, - by the 

qualities, - actions, - in all cases, - 

one whose mind is deluded by egoism, - doer, - 1, 
thus, - thinks. 

27, All actions are performed, in all cases, merely 
by the Qualities of Nature (Gunas). He whose mind is 
deluded by egoism, thinks “1 am the doer”. 

All along Krishna has been insisting that nobler actions 
are actions without attachment. This is easier said than done. 
Even if one intellectually accepts this idea, it is not at all easy 
for him to act upto it. To every one of us the difficulty is that we 
know not howTd ^t ourselves detached from our activities, and 
still act on in the field. The Lord gives here a method of discri¬ 
mination by which we can easily develop the required amount 
of detachment. 

We had earlier explained how spiritual ignorance ex¬ 
presses itself at the intellectual level as desires which again in the 
mental zone manifest as thoughts and the very thoughts, coloured 
by the mental tendencies,* manifest themselves in their fulfil¬ 
ment in the outer world-of-objects as actions. Thus, the tendencies 


♦Sattwa, R^jas and Tamas. 
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of the mind (vasanas) get expressed in the outer world as actions. 
Where there are noble thoughts, there, noble actions manifest. 
When the thoughts are agitated, the actions also are uncertain, 
faltering and confused. And where the thoughts are dull and ani¬ 
malistic, the actions generated from them are also correspond¬ 
ingly base, vicious and cruel. Thus, the mind’s projections in the 
outer world are in fact a kind of crystallisation of the mental- 
Vasanas among the objects of the world and these constitute 
the “actions.” 

Where there is a mind, there actions also must be performech 
These actions are therefore generated by the mind, strengthened 
by the mind and ultimately performed by the mind. But the 
individual, due to his wrong identification with his own mind, 
gets the false notion that he himself is the actor. This action- 
arrogating-ego naturally starts feeling an anxiety for its success 
and a burning attachment for the result of its actions. 

In a dream we create a world of our own and we get our¬ 
selves identified with the world so made, and this identifier is 
called the dreamer. We all know that the sorrows of the dream 
all belong to the dreamer and to no one else. The dreamer is 
liberated from his pains when he ends his identification with the 
dream kingdom. Similarly, the actions in the world outside, 
which are nothing other than the vasanas existing in one’s own 
mind, cannot of themselves give one any attachment, but the 
attachment is felt by one who gets identified with one’s own 
mental condition. The moment one understands this simple fact, 
all one’s attachments end, and, thereafter, one lives in perfect 
peace. 

This identification with the mental condition creates the 
false sense of ego which arrogates to itself the idea: “I am the 
doer”. The doer demands the fruits of his action. To get over 
this attachment is to end this misconception. 

But as regards the wise man: 

»Ton h 

tattvavit tu mahabaho 
gunakarmavibhagayoh 
guna guneshu vartanta 
iti matva na sajjate 

- The knower of Truth, 5 - but, - O mighty- 

armed, - of the divisions of qualities and functions, 

- the qualities (in the form of senses), - amidst the 

qualities (in the form of objects), - remain, thus, - 
knowing, H - not, - is attached. 
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28. But he—^who knows the truth, O mighty- 
armed, about the divisions of the qualities and (their) 
functions, and who knows that Gunas-as-senses move 
amidst Gunas-as-objects, is not attached. 

As a contrast to the point of view of the ignorant man 
explained in the last stanza, Krishna here explains the attitude 
of the wise man when he ploughs the field of activity. In him 
attachment has no place, because of his constant discriminating 
understanding that in all activities it is his mind that projects 
out to form the action. Whfen once the wise man has realised that 
actions belong to the world of the mind, he is no more anxious 
for the fruits thereof. Success and failure thereafter belong to 
the mind and not to him. Likes and dislikes thereafter are of the 
mind and not his. Loves and hatreds are not his but of the mind. 
Thus, in complete inner freedom the Godman functions, as a 
true sportsman on the playfield, where the very enjoyment is in 
the sport and not in the score. 

Here Arjuna is addressed as the ‘mighty-armed’ and this 
is very significant in the mouth of Krishna at this moment. The 
very term reminds us of Arjuna’s wondrous heroism as the greatest 
archer of his time. The implication is that a true hero is not one 
who can face an army and kill a few, but one who can save him¬ 
self. A true warrior is only he who can tirelessly fight in the inner 
world, and gain a victory over his own mind and attachments. 
One who can act in the world’s battlefield of actions, ever ruling 
over and never surrendering to the arrows of attachments that 
fly towards one from all directions, is the real Immortal Hero, 
who can thereafter sit unarmed on the chariots of mortal heroes 
and without raising any weapon, can guide the destinies of many 
an army in every Kurukshetra! That master hero is called Tattwa- 
vit—one who knows the Reality—the Self. 

‘Wow”. 

29. prakriter gunasammudhah 

sajjante gmakarmasu 
tan akritsnavido mandan 
kritsnavin na vicalayet 

5rf%: - Of nature, ; - persons deluded by the Gunas, 

- are attached, - in the functions of the qualities, 

gnFT - those, - of imperfect knowledge, - the 

foolish, (the dull-witted), - man of perfect knowledge, 

- not, - should unsettle. 
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29. Those deluded by the qualities of nature are 
attached to the functions of the qualities. The man of 
Perfect Knowledge should not unsettle the foolish who 
are of imperfect knowledge. 

Although many know that all actions are the attempts 
of the mental impressions to fulfil themselves in the outer world, 
only the Perfect one realises this Truth and generally becomes 
quiet and unattached in his activities. The majority of us are in 
a state of complete delusion and are entirely victimised by our 
own mental temperaments. The flood of life, surging out through 
these existing Kt75a«a-channels, should not be blockaded in the 
activity. The advice given by Krishna in the earlier stanza* 
is, again for the purpose of emphasis, repeated here in diflferent 
words. 

The dull-witted, unconsciously victimised by his own 
mental impressions, acts in the world outside, shackled by a 
thousand burning attachments. A sage or a saint should not come 
into the arena of life to decry such a man’s activities all of a 
sudden. Krishna’s suggestion is that, while feeding the fire of 
life, he should carefully guide its flow into the right channel 
wherein the flood of life can reach to water the gardens of cul¬ 
tural development in the individual as well as in the community. 

“//ow then should actions be performed by the ignorant 
man who seeks liberation from his own sense of finitude when he 
Js qualified only for action The answer follows: 

M?on 

C\ VI 

30. mayi sarvani karmani 

samnyasya adhyatmacetasa 
nirasir nirmamo bhutva 
yudhyasva vigatajvarah 

^pT-In Me, ^^fpiT-all; actions, - renouncing, 

- with the mind centred on the Self, - free 

from hope, - free from egoism, - having become, 

fight (you), - free from (mental) fever. 

30. Renouncing all actions in Me, with the mind 
centred on the Self, free from hope and egoism, free from 
(mental) fever, do you fight! 

It has been clearly declared that the Divine opinion of 
the Lord is that Arjuna should fight. The Pandava prince is not 
fit for the higher contemplative life of pure meditation. Action 


ibid 26. 
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has a tendency to create new impressions which again procreate 
impulses to act more vigorously. In order to avoid creation of 
new Vasanas even while acting for the purpose of Vasana-cx- 
haustion, Krishna had already advised the method of acting 
without the spirit of ego or ego-centric desires. The same theory 
is explained here while expounding a technique by which this 
consummation can actually be brought about. 

Renounce all actions in Me: We have already noticed 
that by the first-person pronoun Krishna means the Supreme 
Self, the Divine, the Eternal. Renouncing all activities unto 
Him, with a mind soaked with devoted remembrances of the Self 
{Adhyatma Chetasa) the Lord advises Arjuna to act on. Re¬ 
nunciation of action does not mean an insipid life of inactivity. 
Actions performed through attachment and desires are renounc¬ 
ed the moment we take away from action the ego-centric and the 
selfish stink. 

A serpent is dangerous only so long as its fangs are not 
removed. The moment these are eliminated, even the most 
poisonous reptile becomes a tame creature incapable of harming 
anyone. Similarly, action gives rise to bondage only when it is 
performed with a heart laden with selfish-desires. Actions per¬ 
formed without desires are not actions at all inasmuch as they are 
incapable of producing any painful reactions. Here the renuncia¬ 
tion of action only means the giving up of the wrong motives 
behind the actions. 

The purification of the motives is possible only when the 
mind is made to sing constantly the Divine Songs praising the 
.glories of the Self. In the song of Truth the heart begins to throb 
with the highest Divine impulses. Actions performed in the outer 
world by such an individual are no more the ordinary actions 
but they become expressions of the Supreme Will through that 
individual. When the limited ego is replaced by the constant 
feeling of the Lord—as “I am the Supreme”—such an individual 
becomes the most efficient instrument for the expression of the 
Divine Will. 

Not only is it sufficient that we renounce thus all wrong 
actions, but we have also to make a few adjustments in our inner 
instruments in order to bring out an unobstructed flow of the 
Creator’s Will through us. These are indicated here by the two 
terms “without hopes” and “without ego”. 

A superficial study of the stanza is sure to confuse the 
student and drive him to the dangerous conclusion that Hinduism 
preaches not a dynamic conscious life but an insentient existence 
through life in a spirit of cultivated hopelessness. But a closer 
study of the import of these two terms will clearly make us under- 
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Stand that in this stanza Krishna is hinting at a great psycholo¬ 
gical truth in life. 

“ Without hopes '"—Hope is the expectation of a happening 
that is yet to manifest and mature in a future period of time. 
Whatever be the hope, it belongs not to the present; it refers to 
a period of time not yet born. 

"^Without ego "—Our ego-centric concept of ourself is 
nothing but a bundle of happenings and achievements of ours 
which took place or were gained in the past moments. Ego is 
therefore the shadow of the past, and it has got an existent reality 
only with reference to the dead-moments of the past. 

If hope is thus the child of the unbornfuture, ego is the 
lingering memory of a dead-past. To revel in ego and hope is 
an attempt on our part to live either with the dead-moments of 
the past or with the unborn moments of the future. All the while, 
the tragedy is that we miss the present, the active dynamic present 
which is the only noble chance that is being given to us to create, 
to advance, to achieve and to enjoy. Krishna advises Arjuna, 
therefore, to act renouncing both hope and ego; and this is indeed 
a primary instruction on how to pour the best that is in us into 
the present, blockading all unintelligent and thoughtless dissipa¬ 
tion of our inner-personality-energies. 

The instruction is so exhaustive in vision and complete 
in its minutest detail that the stanza under review should be a 
surprise even to the best of our modern psychologists. Even 
though the technique so far advised can and does avoid all was¬ 
tages of energy among the funeral pyres of the dead-moments 
and in the wombs of unborn Time, yet, there is a chance for the 
man of action wasting his potentialities in the very present. This 
generally comes through our inborn nature to get ourselves 
unnecessarily over-anxious over our present activities. This 
feverish anxiety is indicated here by the term fever {Jwara), 
Krishna advises that Arjuna should renounce all actions unto 
the Lord and, getting rid of both hope and selfishness, must 
fight, free from all mental fever. How complete is this technique 
will be evident now to all students of Geeta. 

The term “fight” is to be understood here “as our indi¬ 
vidual fight with circumstances in the silent battle of life”. Thus, 
the advice is not for Aijuna alone, but to all men who would 
like to live the life fully and intelligently. 

The advice contained in this stanza reads as though quite 
unorthodox for those who have read the Vedas with its limited 
meaning for the term ‘Karma Yoga’. In order to hammer in this 
new interpretation of the Vedic Truth, to the acceptance of his 
generation, the Lord says:— 
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gnarT8Rft5 »<^q^' > >>?<»n 

31. ye me matam idam nityam 
anutishthanti manavah 
sraddhavanto ^nasuyanto 

mucyante te ^pi karmahhih 

^ - Those who, ^ - My, - teaching, - this, f^Tr^ - 
constantly, - practise, ^TR^: - men, •• full of 

faith, ^Ffg^iFrT: - not cavilling, are freed, fT - they, - 

also, ^Frqf^: - from actions. 

31. Those men who constantly practise this teach¬ 
ing of Mine, full of faith and without cavilling, they too 
are freed from actions. 

It is clearly brought out here that the above technique 
can bless us not by a mere study of it but only when it has been 
practised properly in our individual life. Krishna says that this 
technique can save the world. The term religion, {Matam) in 
Sanskrit means ‘opinion’. This is Krishna’s opinion—Sri 
Krishna’s Matam, The philosophy of spiritualism is universal 
and, therefore, the same everywhere. But religions differ from 
prophet to prophet, because there are many different opinions 
entertained by these different masters regarding the best manner 
by which their particular generations could be guided towards 
the final experience of the Eternal factor. 

The opinion of Christ is Christianity and it is followed by 
the Christians; the opinion of Mohammad is declared in the 
Quoran and those who follow it are the Mohammadans. Thus, 
religions are different, while the spiritual Truth experienced by 
every one and pointed out by every master is one and the same. 
The Vedic Truth declared in the philosophy of the Vedanta, 
remains unchanged and unchallenged here in the discourse on 
Karma Yo^a, Krishna now is explaining His opinion as to how 
this technique can bless the generation. There may be a doubt 
in the readers that this opinion can be of use only to Arjuna as 
Geeta was particularly given out to Arjuna on the Mahabharata 
battle-field. To avoid this misunderstanding Krishna declares 
that “all men who follow this” shall reach the noblest. The im¬ 
portance is in the practice and not a mere study of the teaching. 

One ought not to live through, as a mere mule doing its 
daily routine and sweating under its driver’s whip. Work only 
hardens the muscles; it can smoothen out the ugly wrinkles in 
our character and add a glow of health and vitality to our inner 
personality only when we bring the inner equipments of our 
heart and head into the work which our hands and legs perform 
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in the outer world. This is accomplished by pursuing Karma 
Yoga advised earlier with full faith (Sraddha) and without 
cavilling (Anasnyantah). 

Sraddha —Faith is a very pregnant word in Sanskrit which 
refuses to be defined fully by any single word in English. The 
best definition that I have so far met among the poets is from 
Tagore.^ 

But Sankara's explanation of Sraddha has a purely intellec¬ 
tual import, and it has no direct emotional appeal for the seeker^ 
to digest and comprehend intellectually the full import of the 
advice of the saints and the declarations of the scriptures. In 
^fact without faith no activity is ever possible; and faith cannot 
' grow where intellectual convictions have not come to play in 
their full blaze. 

Anasuyantah —without cavilling. A mere intellectual 
theory cannot be understood and appreciated without our adverse 
criticisms of it. We criticise to know and understand more 
exhaustively a piece of knowledge. But here Krishna is advising 
a technique of living which cannot fulfil itself in our life through 
mere criticism and questioning. It is very well-known that in 
spite of our long discussions on swimming, even with the best 
of swimmers in the world, we cannot learn to swim in our 
drawing-rooms. Similarly, however much he may try to criticise 
intellectually the theory of right action as expounded in this 
chapter, Krishna is warning Arjuna that he will neither under¬ 
stand fully nor come to gain the blessings of that Way of Life, 
rt can be understood and experienced only by living it. 

They too are freed from work —Immature students of Gceta 
have been seen to cool down in their enthusiasm when they meet 
with the use of such terms. All through the chapter Krishna was 
insisting that man should act—act diligently and rightly. All of 
a sudden he points out to a strange looking goal, worklessness. 
Naturally, an intelligent reader immediately comes to feel a dis¬ 
gust at this ugly paradox. This is mainly because of our lack 
of appreciation of the term in its native scriptural import. 

Earlier we have explained how the ignorance of our spiritual 
NaturegivQsriseto desires which in their turn cause the thought— 
agitations, and also how work is nothing other than thoughts 
fulfilled among the sense-objects. Thus, the “State of Work¬ 
lessness” is itself the “State of Thoughtlessness” which indicates 
the “Condition of Desirelessness”. Absence of all Desires can 

1 “Faith is the bird that feels the light 

and sings when the dawn is still dark. 

2 Read SwamUi*s Talks on Vivekachudamani, pp. 62-63 
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come only when we rediscover the All-full nature of the Self. 
In short, with the Knowledge of the Self when the spiritual 
ignorance is terminated, desires can no more rise. Thus, the term 
*‘are freed from work”, indicates the state beyond ignorance or 
the State of Selfhood. 

This Supreme Stale, no doubt, can never be reached purely 
through work. The Parliament Street is not the Parliament; 
but having reached the Parliament Street, the Parliament cannot 
be very far away; one cannot miss reaching the Parliament there¬ 
after. Similarly Karma Yoga is extolled here as the Path that takes 
one ultimately to the Supreme, because through dcsirelcss activity 
one will be effecting Vasana-pwvg^Uon and thus making the mind 
purer and subtler for its meditative purposes. 

As contrasted with the above Shri Krishna explains what 
happens to those who carp at this Theory of Right Action. 

^nscTPT^TO: 

32. ye tv eiad abhyasuyanlo 

no nutishthanti me niatam 
sarvajnanavimudhams tan 
viddhi nashtan acetasah 

^ - Those who, ^ - but, iTrfT - this, : - carping at, ^ - 

not, - practise, # - My, - teaching, 

dcluded in all knowledge, 5=11^ - them, Mig" - know, - ruined, 

- devoid of discrimination. 

32. But those who carp at My teaching and do not 

practise it, deluded in all knowledge, and devoid of dis¬ 
crimination, know them to be doomed for destruction. 

“Those who decry this great teaching of Mine and do 
not practise it” Krishna warns His students, “they wall become 
more and more deluded and will lose their discrimination.” 

Man is encouraged to follow a life of action only when 
he comes to appreciate that way-of-life completely in his under¬ 
standing. When the very theory is decried, it is not conducive 
to the intellect any longer to accept that theory. Thus, decrying 
a philosophy is a sign of one’s intellectual rejection of it. Having 
once rejected intellectually, there is no chance of an individual 
ever striving to live that philosophy. Karma Yoga is a way of 
life, and we have to live it if we want to come under its grace. 

The Path-of-work lies through a process of elimination 
of the desires in us. When egoism and ego-centric desires are 
eliminated the work accomplished through such an individual 
is the true divine action, '^hich is destined to have enduring 
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achievements. To the extent man is not practising this efficient 
Way-of-Work, he would grow necessarily unintelligent, and to 
that extent his discriminative capacity would be found deterio¬ 
rating and ultimately get destroyed. 

The blessing, because of which man is considered superior 
to the animals, is his divine faculty for discrimination. An in¬ 
tellect, strengthened by its own intrinsic capacity to distinguish 
between the real and the unreal, the right and the wrong, is the 
mighty instrument of self-development in man. When this instru¬ 
ment is destroyed, man comes to behave in no way better than 
a biped animal, panting on the path of existence, bullied by its 
own lower instincts of passions and appetites. Naturally, he 
fails to make any true gain out of his life's chances and destroys 
himself. 

“r/;e/7 )i77 r not men follow' your doctrine and perform their 
duties fully: w'hy should they follow' others or act on their ow'n? 
In disobeying; Krishna, why are they not afraid of transgressing 
the Lord\s' commands Lord says :— 

srrfcT mfJrT 11?^ 11 

33. sadrisam ceshtate svasyah 
prakriter jnanavan api 
prakritim yanti bhutani 
nigrahah kirn karishyati 

- In accordance, acts, - of his own, - 

of nature, yTFfqTT - a wise man, - even, - to nature, 

- follow, WTtPt - beings, - restraint, feq - what, 
will do. 

33. Even a wise man acts in accordance with his 
own nature; bein)?s will follow nature; what can restraint 
do? 

Even the man-of-knowledge acts in conformity with his 
own nature, which is determined by the pattern of thoughts that 
arise in him. At any given period of time each one of us is deter¬ 
mined by the thoughts that are at that moment in us: and the 
thoughts in us always get patternised by the channels of thinking 
designed by the thoughts entertained in the past. The nature of 
each individual is decided by the style of thinking which each 
is capable of. 

The man-of-knowledge mentioned here indicates one who 
has read and understood thoroughly the technique of action as 
explained in this chapter. Even when he knows the technique, 
Lord says that it is not easy for him to follow it, because his mind 
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is designed to carry his thoughts through ego-centric and sellisli 
channels, ever panting to gain some desired Because of these 
past impressions {Vasanas) even an honest student finds it hard 
to practise this simple-looking technique in his life. The reason 
is quite universal: '"‘Beings follow their own nature^". Naturally 
"what can restrain do" when nature is too powerful. 

This last statement in the stanza “What can restrain do” 
is not a cry of despair in Krishna’s philosophy, but it is the honest 
all-seeing vision of the philosopher in Krishna, who recognises 
that the higher ways of living are not meant for all. Men crow ding 
on the lowest evolutionary ladder, overwhelmed by their own 
animal passions, find themselves incapable of renouncing them, 
and are, therefore, incapacitated to walk the Path of Action. 
It is only a slightly evolved entity full of enthusiasm, activity and 
a passion for progress Gtma)'w\\o can follow this sacred path 
and benefit himself. This honest confession shows the broad¬ 
mindedness and tolerance of Krishna, the Universal Teacher. 

If every being acts only according to his own nature _ 

^ind there is none that has not a nature of his own .... then, there 
is no scope for personal exertion and the teaching becomes pur^ 
poseless. The Lord replies as follows :— 

34. indriyasye ndriyasya "rthe 

ragadveshau vyavasthitau 
tayor na vasam agacchet 
tau hy asya paripanthinau 

- Of the senses, - in the object TTtItT - attachment 
and aversion, seated, - of these two, - not, 

sway, ?rnr5#T - should come under, eff - these two, - verily, 

- his, foes. 

34. Attachment and aversion for the objects of 
sense abide in the senses; let none come under their sway; 
for, they are his foes. 

In the last stanza, it is said, that even a rnan, well-read 
in the Sastras, cannot easily follow the highly ethical life which 
is demanded of a spiritual seeker, because his lower nature 
proving too strong for him. Prescribing a medicine, which is not 
available, is not the art of curing. It is the philosopher's duty, 
not only to indicate the weaknesses in our present life as well 
as to indicate the State of Perfection, but he must also show us 
ways and means by which we can transport ourselves from our 
weaknesses into the State of Perfection indicated. Then, and then 
alone, can the philosopher bless his generation. 
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Krishna is indicating here the great robber in the ‘within’ 
of man who loots #way the true joys and thrills of ‘right living’. 
Attachments and aversions of the sense-organs for their respective 
sense-objects are instinctive and natural in every one. The sense- 
objects in themselves are incapable of bringing any wave of 
sorrow or agitation to the ‘within’. We get agitated and disturbed 
not at our sense-organs, but in our mind. The mind gets disturbed 
because, when the stimuli reach the mind, it accepts, in its in¬ 
herent mischief, certain types of stimuli as good and tlieir oppo¬ 
sites dis bad. Thereafter, that mind gets itself attached to the 
stimuli it had experienced in the past as good and develops an 
aversion for the opposite type of stimuli. Now the mind is pre¬ 
pared to suffer the agonies of existence in the sorrowful plura¬ 
lity. Whenever it comes in contact with the infinite number of 
objects outside, it pants to court things of its own attachment and 
labours to run away from things of its own aversion. This ex¬ 
citement of the mind is called ‘its tragedy’. 

Having stated this Truth, Krishna advises all seekers, “Let 
none come under their sway”. 


The philosophy of Geeta does not suggest even in its im¬ 
plications any kind of running away from the world of sense- 
objects. Krishna’s creed is to live here and now in the midst of 
one's situations in life and in this very world, and to experience 
them through our sacred vehicles of the body, mind and intellect. 
The only insistence is that on all occasions a wise man should 
be a master of the vehicles and not a helpless victim of these 
matter envelopments. And the secret of this mastery in life is 
to live free from the tyrannies of attachments and aversions. 

In order to detach ourselves from both, our likes and dis¬ 
likes, we have to get rid of our false ego-centric vanities. Likes 
and dislikes belong to the ego. Therefore, all egoless acts, as we 
have explained earlier,^ accomplish a purgation of Vasanas. 
Vasanas create the mind; where the mind is, there revels the ego. 
To the extent the Vasanas have been reduced, to that extent the 
mind has become non-existent. Where the mind has ended, there 
the reflection of the Consciousness called the ego^ also has 
ended. 


The methods by which we can bring about the Vasana-pur- 
gat ion is explained in the following :— 

n^s^ii 


1 Please refer to the general introduction to the Geeta. 

2 Read Swamiji’s Discourses on Kenopanishad. 
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35. sreyan svadharmo vigmah, 

paradharmat svanushthitat 
svadharme nidhanam sreyali 
paradharmo bhayavahah 

- Better, ^F^cHT: - one’s ownduty, - devoid of merit, 

-thanthe duty of another, thanwcll-dischargcd, 

- in one’s own duty, - death, - better, - 

another’s duty, : - fraught with fear. 

35. Better one’s own ‘duty’, though devoid of 
merit than the ‘duty’ of another well-discharged. Better is 
death in one’s own ‘duty’; the ‘duty’ of another is fraught 
with fear (is productive of positive danger). 

The term Dharma in Sanskrit is the most illusive term 
for translation into English. It is used generally in more than one 
definite meaning. Terms like righteousness, good conduct, 
duty, quality, etc., are some of them. We have explained it earlier 
and found how Dharma essentially means “the Law of being” 
of anything in the world. 

That which determines one man’s personality as distinctly 
different from another, it is very well known, is the texture of the 
thoughts entertained by him. This texture of his thoughts is, 
again, in its turn, determined by the pattern of thinking which 
his mind has gained in the past. These pre-determined ‘channels 
of thinking’ created by one’s own earlier ways of thinking are 
called the Vasanas. Thus Dharma here should be conceived as 
the Vasanas in our mind for no other explanation will be correct 
since the very discussion now is upon mental control. The word 
“Duty”, used by us in our translation, is, in this special sense, 
to be understood as ^^VasanasJ*^ 

Swadharma and Para-dharma: These two terms have been 
very badly misunderstood in recent times, in these days of the 
Hindu decadence. The orthodox group, wanting to perpetuate 
the air-tight classification of the caste system, has tried to pull 
down these two terms into their limited applications and has 
written voluminous commentaries upon them which have proved 
dangerous to our social and individual development. 

Swadharma is not the duty which accrues to an individual 
because of his caste, a sheer accident of birth. In its right import 
here, it should only mean the type of Vasanas that one discovers 
in one’s own mind. To act according to one’s own taste, inborn 
and natural, is the only known method of living in peace and joy, 
in success and satisfaction. To act against the grain of one’s 
own Vasanas would be acting in terms of Para-dharma and this 
is fraught with danger is very well known. 
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Hundreds of examples can be noticed in our own life and 
around us illustrating this scientific Truth. A miserable advocate 
sitting in his deserted office trying to write couplets to glorify his 
own poverty; a thwarted doctor sitting in his empty chamber 
trying to catch an illusive tune, are all not too uncommon sights 
among us. While circumstances had made one an advocate and 
the other, a doctor, both would have been better artists and 
happier men if they had gained a training in poetry and music. 

Here, in the context of the Geeta, there is a direct message 
for Arjuna. Arjuna is born a prince, trained in the art of war, 
and has exhibited in his life his insatiable thirst for heroism and 
adventure. Naturally, his Swadharma is that of a prince and that 
can find fulfilment only in dangerous actions and endless exer¬ 
tions. Perhaps, as it was evident in the First Chapter, Prince 
Arjuna had gathered, during his early education, that the life of 
renunciation and meditation—life of a Brahmin—was nobler 
than his own life. And, therefore, he wanted to run away from 
the field to the silent caves of meditation. In this stanza, Krishna 
is reminding him that to act according to his own Vasanas. even 
imperfectly, is the right path for his development. It is danger¬ 
ous to supress his own personality-expression and copy the acti¬ 
vities of somebody else who may be living a nobler and a diviner 
life. 


This is a very contested stanza, and pundits have been 
seeing in it more mischievous meaning than in any other single 
stanza in the Geeta, The confusion of thought could not have 
arisen because of the words in the stanza; it had come up only 
because of the commentators’ attempts to see their own pet 
ideas in the Scriptures. 

Though the source of evil has been pointed out earlier * 
yet with a view to eliciting a concise and clear statement of what 
was but desultorily and vaguely expressed Arjuna asks — 

iRT fa r 

36. atha kena prayukto ’'yam 
papam carati purushah 
anicchann api varshneya 
balad iva niyojitah 

Now, by which, impelled, this, TnPT - 

sin, - does, 57 T. - man, - not wishing, ^ - even, 


Refer Chapter II, 62; and Chapter IIL 34, 
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^ofsr - O Varshneya, ^rf - by force, - as it were, fJT^TPsRf: - 

constrained. 

36. But by what impelled does man commit sin, 

though against his wishes, O Varshney, constrained, as 

it were, by force ? 

Following the tradition of the scriptures, the disciple now 
asks a definite question upon the very theme of the discussion. 
The very question shows that Arjuna has to a large extent got 
out of the hasty conclusions which he exhibited until the begin¬ 
ning of the second chapter. He has become introspective and 
therefore, conscious of certain forces working within himself 
that were ruining and obstructing his own higher impulse. The 
doubt is couched in such familiar words that it appears as though 
it IS a doubt raised by some student of our own times. 

There is no living man who has not in himself a sufficiently 
clear conception of the good and the meritorious. Every one 
intellectually understands the right but it is only when it comes 
to action that one invariably gets oneself tempted away to do the 
wrong. This paradoxical confusion, between one’s ideology and 
one’s own actions, becomes quite a big problem to all those 
who try to introspect and review themselves. 

The Divine in us, with Its nobler aspirations, wants to ful¬ 
fil Itself with Its higher impulses and subtler achievements, but 
the animal instinct of the Satan in us, as it were, tempts us away 
and we walk the path of the baser joys of the flesh. This invari¬ 
ably happens even against our own wishes. Arjuna is enquiring 
of the Lord: “What is the exact nature of this Satan in our bosom 
which thus systematically loots away the good in us?” 

Varshneya is the name of Lord Krishna, meaning: “One 
born in the family of the KwAnw.” 

The Lord says: ^'‘Listen I shall tell you who that enemy is 
of whom you ask—who is the source of all eviT\ 

<o 

37. kama esha krodha esha 

rajogunasamudbhavah 
mahasano mahapapma 

viddhy enam iha vairinam 

^FPR*: - Desire, ttq; - this, - anger, rr^: - this, - 

^^^:-born of the Rajoguna,^T5TW?f:-all-devouring, 
all-sinful, - know, - this. ^ - here, - the foe. 
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37. It is desire, it is anger born of the “activity,” 
all-devouring, all-sinful; know this as the foe here (in 
this world). 

It is desire^ it is wrath —^The inner Satan in the individual’s 
bosom is named as desire. We have seen earlier that desire is 
nothing other than our own spiritual ignorance expressing itself 
in our intellectual personality. This statement in the stanza is 
not to be understood as enumerating two different things. Desire 
itself, under certain circumstances, gains an expression as anger. 
In fact a constant agitation of the mind, expressing as an uncon¬ 
trollable impatience to gain something, is called desire. Desire 
is, generally, for something other than ourselves. In the clash 
of existence, beings and circumstances may come between our¬ 
selves and the “object of our desire”, and in such cases, our desire- 
impulses, striking at the obstacle, gain the ugly look of wrath. 

Thus, whenever emotions for acquisition and possession 
of an object flow incessantly towards that object, the bundle of 
thoughts so flowing is called desire, while the same emotions, 
when they get obstructed from reaching their desired objects and 
get refracted at an intermediate obstacle, are called anger. This 
“desire-anger-emotion” is the very Satan in ourselves that 
compels us to compromise with our own intellectually known 
higher values of existence, and tempts us away to perpetrate sins. 
Greater the desire, greater the power in the pull towards the sin¬ 
ful and the low. Once desire has come to manifest itself in our 
intellect, it enshrouds the wisdom in us. 

Desire and anger, and their numberless children of sin and 
sorrow, must ever come to breed upon the marshy lands of our 
deluded intellect. To come under their sway is ignorance. To 
come to rule over them is perfection. 

The Lord now illustrates how desire is our foe and how 
it veils our discrimination: 

’BT I 

38. dhumena vriyate vahnir 

yatha darso malena ca 
yatho Ihena vrito garbhas 
tatha tene dam avritam 

- By smoke, - is enveloped, - fire, irar - as, 

- a mirror, - by dust, ^ - and, zr«TT - as, - by the 
womb, illHri: - enveloped, - embryo, cT«?T - so, - by it, 

- this, - enveloped. 
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38. As fire is enveloped by smoke, as a mirror by 

dust, as an embryo by the womb, so this is enveloped by 

that. 

Three different examples have been given to illustrate 
how desires and the consequent aversion, delude our rational 
capacity and choke our discrimination. Repetition is an un¬ 
pardonable crime against the scriptural style, and Gccta faith¬ 
fully follows the immortal style common to all Bibles of the 
world. With this understanding when we try to read the stanza 
under review we find that there is a subtle implication in the three 
different illustrations quoted. 

The discrimination in man is screened off' and obstructed 
in its exercise due to the attachment in his mind for the ever- 
changing worldly objects. We all know that our attachments with 
things can fall under three distinct categories. Our desires can 
either be low and vicious, mainly for the flesh-fleshy carnal plea¬ 
sures, or our ambitions may be for an active exertion in order 
to achieve power and wealth, to gain strength and might, to win 
fame and glory. There can also be a burning aspiration to strive 
and to achieve a diviner perfection and a Godly Self-illumination. 
Thus, our desires can fall under three headings according to the 
quality of the attachment—inert {Tamasic) or active (Rajasic) 
or noble and divine {Satlwic), The veilings that are created over 
our discrimination by these different types of qualities (Gunas) 
are indicated here by the three different examples. 

''As the fire by the smoke,'" A smoky fire-place, shrouded 
by dark curling smoke can sometimes, if not totally at least par¬ 
tially, veil the brilliance of the light emitted by the flames. A wick 
without a chimney being less bright than with a chimney, proves 
the example under review. Even Sattwic desires veil the infinite 
glory of the Spirit. 

"As dust on the mirror,'" This illustrates the veiling caused 
by agitations that cover the purer intellect due to our thick 
desires for glory and power (Rajasic), Compared with the former, 
this is indeed more complete, and the removal of it is, naturally, 
more difficult. The smoke rolls off even at a passing wiff of breeze, 
while the mirror can not be cleaned even by a storm. It can be 
polished only by our own efforts of dusting it clean with the help 
of a clean dry duster. Through the smoke, however thick it 
might be, the fire can be perceived; through the dust, if it be thick, 
no reflection at all can be seen in the mirror. 

"As the foetus in the womb." This is an illustration to 
show' how completely the Diviner aspect in us is screened off 
by the low animal appetites and desires for the sensuous. The 
child is covered by the womb until it gets matured and there is 
no method of observing the child so long as it is in the womb. 
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The veiling is complete, and it can drop off only after a definite 
period of lime. Similarly, the desires for the flesh-fleshy enjoy¬ 
ments build, as it were, a womb around the discrimination, and 
such low mental pre-occupations (Tamasic) can drop off only 
after a longer period of evolutionary gfowth undergone by such 
u deluded mind-and-intellect. 

Jn the true scriptural style Krishna is thus distinguishing 
between the different textures in the veils that come to cover 
the soul when the individual is entertaining the different types 
of desires. In short, desire is that which hides the Divine in us. 
We are reminded of Swami Ram Tirtha's mathematical equation^ 
which summarises the philosophical theory propounded in these 
stanzas. 

In this stanza it is not clearly stated, “which covers what'': 
the literal translation of the words as they stand in this couplet 
says only, “So is this covered by />". Here the two pronouns it 
and this are defined in the following stanza and there we find an 
^explanation for both. 

c 

39. avaritam jnanam etena 
jnanino nityavairina 
kamarupena kaimteya 
duspurena nalena ca 

- Enveloped, tTOT - wisdom, - by this, - 

of the wise, f^TrJrtFw - by the constant enemy, - whose 

form is desire, - O Kaunteya, - unappeasable, 

by fire, ^ - and. 

39. Enveloped, O son of Kunti, is wisdom by this 
constant enemy of the wise in the form of desire, which is 
difficult to be appeased as the fire. 

This stanza vividly explains to us that discrimination 
{Jnam )—the capacity to distinguish the real from the unreal, 
the permanent from the impermanent, the true from the false, 
which gives man his higher status in the scale of evolution is 
the divine faculty that gets screened off from us due to our own 
greedy and insatiable® desires. The pronouns in the previous 
stanza now stand clearly elucidated: the discriminative capacity 

1 Read Swamiji’s Talks on Viveka Chudamani, pp. 62-63, 

2 In Mahabharata desire is described as insatiable: Desires can never 
qe satiated by the gratification of desires. The more they are enjoyed, the 
more they grow, as lire by the pouring of ghee into it.“ 
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in us (it- Ic/am) gets screened off by the insatiable desires (this- 
Tena). 

He now teIJs us which are the seats of desire which, by 
enveloping wisdom, forms the enemy of the whole world. The 
seat of the enemy being*known, it is easy to kill it. 

40. indriyani memo buddhir 

asya dhishtlkinam ucyate 
etair vimohayaty esa 

jnanam avritya dehinam 

^fe^rrf’TT: “ The senses, - the mind, - the intellect, 

its, - seat, - is called, rr^: - by these, - 

deludes, rrq-; - this, wisdom, -having enveloped, 

- the embodied. 

•s 

40. The senses, the mind and the intellect are said 
to be its seat; through these, it deludes the embodied by 
veiling his wisdom. 

As a true man of sword, Arjuna understands that there 
is an inner enemy called desire which, like an eflicient saboteur, 
undermines the wealth and security of his inner kingdom; and as 
a true prince the royal demand of Arjuna is for an immediate 
information as to the exact hide-out of this dangerous bandit, 
Krishna, as the spiritual teacher, has to indicate to his adventurous 
student where exactly are the dens of this devil, wherein he plans 
his nefarious activities. Indicating the secret fortresses of this 
inner enemy, desire, the Lord says "The senses, the mind and the 
intellect are said to be its seats of action”. 

A true criminal, functioning as an efficient leader of a gang, 
operating in a large area, will generally have more places than 
one to function from. Three main offices, from where desire, in 
different forms, functions to destroy the peace and health of our 
inner life, have been indicated here very clearly. 

The sense organs, functioning without restraint in the world 
of sense-objects, are a very convenient theatre for desire to 
function. When the external stimuli reach the mind through the 
sense-organs, the mind also becomes a breeding centre of sorrows 
created by desire. Lastly, the intellect, working and playing with 
the memories of the sense enjoyment it had lived and of the mental 
attachments it had entertained, becomes yfet another safe den 
for desire to function from. 

The deluded ego, foolishly identifying with the body, 
'desires for sense enjoyments; thoughtlessly identifying with the 
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mind it thirsts to experience more and more emotional satisfac¬ 
tions; and, lastly, identifying with the intellect it plans to 
re-live the remembered experiences of sense enjoyments and 
mental joys. 

To hunt for desire at these thred^ hide-outs is to come, 
at last, face to face with it. How hnally to overcome this inner 
enemy is described in the following stanzas. 







41. t as mat tvam indr iy any adau 
niyamya bharatarshabha 
papmanam prajabi by enani 
jnana vijnananasanam 


\\^V\ 


- Therefore, - you, - the senses, ?Tr^t - 

in the beginning, - having controlled, '^TTrPT'iiT - O best of the 
Bharatas, - the sinful, - kill, % - surely, - this, 

5TT?Tr^5rrn^^fr - the destroyer of knowledge and wisdom. 


41. Therefore, O best of the Bharatas, controlling 
first the senses, you kill this sinful thing, the des¬ 
troyer of knowledge and wisdom. 


As earlier indicated, Krishna, here also, declares a truth 
only when he has exhausted all the logical arguments leading 
to it. After giving all the arguments he summarises here, “There¬ 
fore, restrain the senses first”, so that you may finally throw over¬ 
board the inner enemy, desire. 

Desire is a threat to both knowledge and wisdom. Sankara 
distinguishes these tw'o by his own definitions of what is Know¬ 
ledge {Jnana) and what is Wisdom (VhJnana). "'Jnana is the 
knowledge of the Self and of other things acquired from the 
scriptures and from a teacher. Vi-Jnana is the subjective experi¬ 
ence of the truth so taught.” In short, the import is that desire- 
agitations are a danger not only to our divine experiences which 
we might gain during our practices of Yoga and devotion, but 
also to our intellectual capacities to understand and follow the 
direct advices of a master or to gather and appreciate indirectly 
from the studies of the scriptures. 

Desire is called sinful, since in its grosser manifestations, 
it tends to make us live and work satisfying our lower nature, 
and thus persuades us to live a lower evolutionary life. Even 
at its best (Sattwic), like “the smoke that covers the fire”, desire 
does not allow the full dawn of the Infinite, which is the Self 
in us. Thus, desire, in all its textures, contributes to the sins 
of man, and, therefore, it is styled here as "tbe sinful tking'\ 
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It is easy for a doctor to prescribe a medicine for my wound 
and promise me an immediate healing. It is indeed consoling 
to have the prescription in my hand. But, 1 am sure, T will never 
gain a cure if the prescription requires me to prepare an ointment 
out of “sky-flowers”. Similarly, it is quite a dignified advice for 
a spiritual master to deefare, “Control the senses and cast off 
the desires.” But, unless the teacher gives us a method by which 
we can get this prescription dispensed, it will be as useless as 
the “sky-flower-treatment” for my painful wound. 

Where should one take one's stand and cast off the desires ? 
The answer follows: 

qrr h: 

42. indriyani parany ahur 

indriyebhyah param manah 
manasas tu para huddhir 
yo buddheh paratas tu sab 

iHt - The senses, - superior, : - (they) say, 

- than the senses, - superior, - the mind - 
than the mind, 5 - but, qrr - superior, - intellect, - who, 
- than the intellect, - greater, 5 - but, - He. 

42. They say that the senses are superior (to the 
body); superior to the senses is the mind; superior to the 
mind is the intellect; one who is even superior to the intellect 
is He, (the Atman). 

This and the following stanza with which Vyasa concludes 
the third Chapter of his incomparable Geeta, give every seeker 
a perfect technique by which he can bring about a successful 
hunting and capture of his inner enemy, the desire. The art of 
meditation and through it our withdrawal from our ego and 
all its false identifications with the outer domains of matter 
into the essential Palace of Truth, have been first declared in the 
Upanishads. Vyasa is, here, almost repeating, in the same scrip¬ 
tural language, theincontrovertible technique of meditation pra¬ 
ctised for the purpose of Self-re-discovery. These stanzas have 
a close approximation with the mantras in the Katha-Upanishad. * 
Although we cannot expect in the Bhagawad Gccta,— 
especially in the very opening chapters—an exhaustive treatment 
of the technique of meditation, yet, we find in these stanzas 
that the Lord has etched out a complete outline of the Scheme 
for Self-discovery. 

*Read Swamiji’s Discourses on Kathopanishad VI-7 (Poona Edition, 
pp. 449-452) and III-IO (Poona edition, pp, 261-272). 
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Compared with other things of the world, we can easily 
understand that the sense-organs are more sacred and divine. 
Of the instruments that constitute our physical structure, certainly 
the sense-organs are subtler than the organs-of-action. Everyone 
of us can easily experience that our mind controls and orders 
our sense-organs, and therefore we know that the mind is subtler 
than the Indriyas. 

No doubt, the mind has a vast kingdom to roam about, 
but, even so, it has its own limitations and fixed frontiers. From 
knowledge to knowledge we extend the frontiers of our mind, 
and in all this aggressive march of new conquests it is the intellect 
that first crosses the existing frontiers of the mind, and wins for 
it the neighbouring kingdoms of “fresh knowledge’'. In this 
sense intellect has a greater pervasiveness than the mind, and, 
therefore, the intellect is conceived of as being subtler than the 
mind. That which lies beyond the intellect is called the Supreme, 
the Atman. 

The Consciousness in man which lights up the very in¬ 
tellectual ideas in him must necessarily be subtler than the 
intellect itself. In the Upanishads it has been finally declared that 
there is nothing subtler than the Self, the Atman. The technique 
of meditation* lies in a conscious withdrawal of all our identi¬ 
fications with our body, mind and intellect. All efforts end when 
we have thus gathered our entire awareness from its delusory 
pre-occupations and made it live in Itself as Itself—as Objectless 
Awareness. 

The goal gained by pursuing this art of meditation is 
explained in the following:— 

• « ON 

43. evam buddheh par am buddhva 

samstabhya atmanam atmana 
jabi satrum mahabaho 
kamarupam durasadam 

TT^ - Thus, - than the intellect, - superior, - 

having known, - restraining, - the Self, - by 

the Self, - slay thou, - the enemy, - O mighty- 

armed, qTrnWT - of the form of desire, - hard to conquer. 

43. Thus knowing Him who is superior to intel¬ 
lect and restraining the self by the Self, slay you, O mighty- 

♦ Read Swamiji’s Meditation and Life, where he has indicated a 
complete set of exercises by which the seekers can gain a certain amount 
of dexterity in the art of meditation. 
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armed, the enemy in the form of desire, nodoubt hard 

indeed to conquer. 

In this stanza, not only does the Chapter conclude, but, 
the special advice demanded by Arjuna has also been finally 
given. Through knowledge alone is ignorance ended; through a 
lived experience of the Self alone can we end our ignorance of the 
Self. This spiritual ignorance, we have already found, creates 
desires. The Lord has indicated earlier that desire functions 
and thrives in the fields of the sense-organs, the mind and 
the intellect. Through the processes of meditation, when we 
withdraw from our false identifications with the objects, the 
body and the mind, the desire-faculty, that was so long roaming 
about and functioning in the outer fields, is gathered and 
herded together in our intellect. 

The source of desire, as we have said, is our “ignorance”, 
and so, when we re-discover in our experience the Supreme, 
the “ignorance” ends and, thereafter, comes the perfect victory 
over the inner saboteur—the one that loots away our peace and 
perfection—the Satan that kidnaps us away from our divine 
kingdom, to the dark caves of despairs and sorrows, pains and 
agitations, sins and tragedies. 

As long as we maintain in ourselves the limiting adjuncts 
of the matter-envelopments, so long we cannot realise our divine 
potentialities but, in our delusion, we will understand ourselves 
to be nothing more than the little ego—limited, bound, finite 
and ever-sobbing. After the re-discovei 7 of our own diviner 
existence we will be able to live “restraining the self by the Self”. 
In a perfect Buddha’s life his ego functions completely under the 
control of the diviner in him. No more can then the desire- 
impulses, if at all they arise in the mind, play their mischiefs and 
bring about any devastations in his inner garden. 

It is very interesting to note that the philosophy of Geeta 
preaches a constructive re-organisation of life and not the des¬ 
truction or rejection of life’s possibilities. Desire being a painful 
leprous oozing wound, we are lovingly advised about the balm 
to cure the malady and to live thereafter in all efficiency, as a 
master of circumstances and a lord of our own emotions. A 
seeker who has accomplished this in himself is called a God- 
man, a Sage or a Prophet. 

iti srimad Bhagawadgeetasupanishatsu 
brahmavidyayam yogasastre sri 
krishnarjuna samvade Karma^^ 
yogo nama Tritivo Adhv v a 
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Thus in the Upanishads of the glorious Bhagawat 
Geeta, in the Science of the Eternal, in the Scripture of Yoga, 
in the dialogue between Sri Krishna and Aijuna, the third dis¬ 
course ends entitled: 

THE KARMA YOGA 

We have already explained the implications of the 
Sankalpa*. This Chapter is called Karma Yoga. The term Yoga 
means the act of connecting the lower with the higher through a 
technique of self-evolution. Any method by which the lower 
in us is educated and trained to live a higher way of life—wherein 
we gain a more effective control upon both our life without ^nd 
within—is called Yoga. 

Here is a method of self-development pointed out to the 
Arjuna type of men who, fully armed and standing on the battle 
fieid of life facing an array of opposing forces more powerful, 
better organised and well-supplied with equipments, are ready 
to fight and destroy them. In fact every honest man in life is to 
a large extent—be he a fool, be he a saint—an Arjuna facing his 
problems with hesitations... .wanting to run away, and yet, 
daring not to do so! The training of Karma Yoga prepares us for 
the greater fights on our own life’s battlefields. This Chapter 
is called Karma Yoga. 


* Refer to the close of Chapters I and n. 



CHAPTER IV 


INTRODUCTION 

For the Aryan mind, novelty in the spiritual kingdom has 
no charm. Any new idea, however logical and intellectual it 
might be, is not readily accepted by the children of the Aryan 
culture as a part of their Brahma Vidya, unless the interpreter 
of the new idea can show that his technique has been already 
envisaged in the existing scriptures of this country. In this way 
we can say that we are Veda-bound as a cultural unit. 

In the last chapter, Krishna propounded a revolutionary 
idea in the form of the Karma Yoga which sounded as though 
it was a novel intellectual theory cooked in Krishna’s own brain. 
Arjuna, as a true student of the Hindu culture, would not will¬ 
ingly accept it unless his teacher could give an endorsement that 
what he had lectured upon was nothing other than an intelligent 
re-interpretation of the ancient sacred Vcdic Science. In this 
chapter a vehement effoit is made by Krishna to bring home to 
Arjuna that the Lord, Himself the author of the Vedas, had been 
talking the same old Truth and nothing new. 

-Again, whenever a teacher, in his inspiration, emphasises 
a particular stage of self-development, chances are that the dull- 
witted seekers may misunderstand the import of the words and 
conclude that the partial path explained was the entire route to 
the Infinite. In order to remove the misunderstanding, the fourth 
chapter has been employed, indicating the greater path of Jnana 
Yoga, the Path of Knowledge, which is the only main arch-way 
through which all pilgrims must pass in order to reach the Temple 
of the Self. Upto this arch-way, seekers living in different psy¬ 
chological and intellectual domains may walk their own paths, 
but the main gate is the Jnana Yoga through which all must pass 
to have the Darshan at the glorious altar. According to Sankara, 
this yoga alone forms the subject of the Lord's teachings through¬ 
out the Geeta. 

A secular science can be successfully taught and ingrained 
on the grey-matter of the student by any teacher, and it is not at 
all necessary that the student must have any love for or faith in 
or reverence towards the teacher, who, in such a case, is nothing 
more than an “instrument of instruction”. Thus, today, a pro¬ 
fessor in a modern college is only a “talking instrument” with 
as much importance as the black-board or the desk on the plat¬ 
form. But, on the other hand, if a cultural flavour, amoral dignity 
and an ethical glow are to be imparted to the personality of the 
student, it is essential that the student must approach his teacher 
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in a spirit of reverence and love, devotion and friendliness. These 
are the emotional requirements which alone can bring about the 
necessary conditions around us, so that when the teacher drops 
his divine apparel, it may fall upon our shoulders. 

To Arjuna, Lord Krishna was only a friend, the cowherd 
boy of Brinda-Vanam. Familiarity, if it does not breed contempt, 
is atleast sure to pull down the familiar in our estimation of its 
importance and sanctity. This chapter is also intended to invoke 
in Arjuna’s mind the necessary amount of reverence and respect 
towards his charioteer. In short, Krishna is here divesting himself 
of his work-a-day clothes and is putting on his full Divine uni¬ 
form of omnipotence and omniscience, and is wearing, for the 
first time, the aura of a God descending upon the earth. 


Through an earlier training in Karma Yoga, when an in¬ 
dividual has integrated his mind and intellect, he becomes fit 
for the absorption and assimilation of the greater Truth, through 
the process of contemplation and meditation. Therefore, there 
is a strong recommendation of the Path of Knowledge, here, in 
this chapter. ^ 

>a 


f# ifirf i 

sn^ mil 

Sri Bhagavan Uvaca 
1. imam vivas vote yogarn 

proktavan aham avyayam 
vivasvan manave praha 
manur iksvakave ^bravit 


- This, - to Vivaswan, !T>nT - Yoga, - 

taught, -1, - Imperishable, Vivvaswan, TpT%- 

to Manu, STf - taught, JT?; - Manu, - to Ikshvaku, 

sra'#!;-taught. 

The Blessed Lord Said 

1. I taught this Imperishable Yoga to Vivaswan; 

Vivaswan taught it to Manu; Manu taught it to Ikshvaku. 

As we said in our introduction to this chapter, the Lord 
is here making an open statement that what He had been 
talking so far was nothing other than an intelligent reiteration of 
what is the content of the immortal Vedas. Inspired by a divine 
remembrance, the Lord declares that He Himself, at the very 
beginning of creation, advised the Vedas to the Sun, and later 
on, the Sun-God advised them to his son, Manu, the ancient 
law giver of India. Manu, in his turn, declared them to Ikshvaku, 
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the ancestor of the Solar Dynasty that ruled over Ayodhya for 
a long period of time. 

The idea that the Vedas are eternal is, indeed, a hard truth 
to digest, by specially, a modern student. But this difficulty 
comes mainly because the moment we hear the term Vedas, we 
are apt to identify it with “text-books’ entitled ‘the Vedas’. 
In this sense of the term, as mere “book of Vedas”, they are 
indeed finite and perishable. 

But the word Veda is derived from the root Vid to know; 
Veda, therefore, means ‘Knowledge’. The ‘Knowledge’ of the 
divinity lurking in man and the technique by which it can be 
brought out to full manifestation are the theme of the Veda text¬ 
books, and the truth of this theme is eternal. 

Just as we can say that electricity is eternal inasmuch 
as there was electricity even before the first scientist discovered 
it, and inasmuch as the electrical energy will not be exhausted 
because of our forgetfulness of its existence, so too the divine 
nature of man will never be destroyed because of our non-accept¬ 
ance of it. The knowledge of the divine content of and its 
possibility in man is indeed eternal. 

The creation of the universe, it is accepted even by modern 
science, must have started with the Sun. As the source of all 
energy the Sun was the first of the created objects and with its 
very creation, this Great Knowledge of the Self was given out to 
the world. 

There are some commentators who read into this stanza 
a limited meaning and claim that the Yoga taught by the Lord 
was the Yoga of Equanimity which synthesizes Sankhya Yoga 
and Karma Yoga, Indeed, the cosmic forces represented by the 
Sun, instinctively live the life of perfect Karma Yogins inasmuch 
as their life is a continuous exertion in the spirit of Yajna which 
we have explained in the previous chapter. 

It is very interesting to note the emphatic assertion here that 
the Knowledge of the Supreme, Vedanta, was first taught to the 
Rulers of the World. Kshatriyas were the earliest receivers of 
this Wisdom and there is evidence enough in the Upanishads 
to show that Brahmin students, eager to know the secret of the 
Universe, reached the feet of the Master sitting on the throne, 
and the royal teachers imparted the spiritual knowledge. The 
King sage had emphatically expressed that it was the first time 
that he was giving out the secret Knowledge to the Brahmins. 

There is an implied suggestion of great value in this assertion. 
Cultural values of life can be revived in a country only when the 
leaders of that nation are themselves culturally well-established. 
Moral values can not be forced upon a generation either by law 
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or by force. They can only be propagated through examples. 
If the head of the State is good, the citizens of that state would 
automatically follow his lead. Thus, a resurrection of ehtical and 
moral values and a spiritual renaissance can take root in a 
country only when the leaders of that nation have been con¬ 
verted to the nobler ways of life. It was always the royal 
patronage of religion that could usher in a golden era of a 
moral revival. 

The theme of Vedic literature being the subjective divinity, 
language failed to express it completely. No deep experiences 
can be exhaustively expressed in words. Therefore a study ol 
the scriptures by one’s own self is apt to create misunderstandings 
in the mind of the student rather than a right appreciation of it. 
Thus, it is a time-honoured tradition in India that spiritual 
lessons are directly heard from a true Master who had vivid inner 
experiences in the realm of the Spirit. It has been handed down 
from Master to disciple and wc have been given here the identity 
of the earliest students of Brahma Vklya. 

Trroql fqf: I 

H irii 

2. evam paramparapraptam 
imam rajarshayo viduh 
sa kalene ha mahata 

yogo nashtah paramtapa 

rr^ - Thus, - handed down in regular succession, 

- this, - the royal sages, fqf: - knew, K: - this, - 

by lapse of time, - here, - by long, qpT: - Yoga, - 
destroyed, - O Parantapa. 

2. This Knowledge, handed down thus in regu¬ 
lar succession, the royal sages knew. This Yoga, by long 
lapse of time, has been lost here. O Parantapa (burner of 
the foes). 

This Yoga, “the Yoga in which the Vedic teachings re¬ 
garding activity (Pravritti) and retirement (Nivritti) are compre¬ 
hended, thus handed down in regular succession among the King- 
sages”, had its own destinies. At certain periods of history 
this Knowledge seems to be readily available for the service of 
mankind, but at certain other periods of history it falls into 
disuse and becomes, as it were, defunct. The golden era of 
spiritualism dies down to inaugurate the dark ages of undivine 
life. At such periods of monstrous materialism, the generation 
is not left in neglect to suffer and groan under its own negative 
values, but, on the other hand, some great master appears at 
that time on the horizon of the country’s desperate life, to inspire, 
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to encourage and to lead the generation away from the ruts of 
sorrows into the highroads of cultural revival. 

Krishna rightly evaluates the period of Mahabharata and 
declares: “This Yoga, by long lapse of time, has been lost here”. 

Seeing that the Yoga had been lost by falling into the hands 
of the weak who could not control their senses and seeing that 
the generation had not been able to attain the object of life, the 
Lord adds the following: 

W. ^>T: sfmct: \ 

^ %fcT H?U 

3. sa eva '‘yam maya te ^dya 

yogah proktah puratanah 
bhakto 'si me sakha ce ti 

rahasyam hy etad uttamam 

- That, - even, ?PPT - this, W - by Me, ^ - to thee, - 
to-day, - Yoga, - has been taught, - ancient, 

- devotee, - You are, ^ - My, TOT - friend, ^ - and, 
thus, secret, ff - for, - this, TOTO - best. 

3. That same ancient Yoga has been to-day taught 

to thee by Me, for you are My devotee and My friend. 

This is a Supreme Secret. 

With a direct statement in the style of an open confession, 
Krishna is here removing all possible misgivings of the orthodox 
and insists that the Truth that he has declared in the last chapter— 
Karma Yoga —is nothing other than the same ancient Yoga, 

A master can feel really inspired and instruct efficiently, 
only when he establishes a certain type of affectionate relation¬ 
ship with the students. This is indicated here in the stanza. 
Krishna finds that his friend Arjuna is fully devoted to Him, 
and that he will certainly follow the Path indicated by Him. 
The relationship between a teacher and the taught should not 
be a mere commercial arrangement of “you-pay-and-I-teach”. 
Mind and intellect blossom forth only in a warmer climate of 
love and freedom, friendship and mutual understanding. These 
qualities required for a healthy transference of the subjective 
knowledge were found in full measure in Arjuna and, therefore, 
Krishna says ‘I taught you’ this Yoga in the earlier chapter. 

Brahma Vidya is referred to as the “Supreme Secret” in 
the stanza; later on, we shall find Krishna repeating this idea 
very often. The mere dictionary meaning,—perhaps very con¬ 
ducive to the priest-class for seeking their own selfish ends in-a 
certain period of history—was insisted upon and it brought about 
a lot of sad misunderstandings inexcusable among the Hindu 
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community members. By their unrelenting attitude, the so 
called orthodox priest almost chimed the death-knell of our 
cultural vitality and strength. Vedas could not be and should 
not be the secret preserve of any one section of the community 
however noble it might be. 

The secrecy here mentioned, only indicates that a man, 
however wise he might be, may not come to suspect the existence 
of the Atman in himself without being so advised by a man of 
experience. The Self being that which is beyond the intellect*, 
the reasoning capacity in a man cannot come to suspect the 
existence of an Eternal, Changeless, Conscious Principle, 
subtler than the intellect, ever illumining the thoughts rising in 
the very intellect. Hence, this Science of Truth is called here 
as the “Supreme Secret.” 

In order not to leave in anybody’s mind an impression that 
any inconsistent statement has been made by the Lord, Arjuna 
asks as though he was raising an objection. 

vii i 

Aijuna Uvaca 
4. aparam bhavato janma 

param janma vivasvatah 
katham etad vijaniyam 

tvam adau proktavan iti 

- Later, - Your, - birth, qrrr- prior, birth, 

- of Vivaswan, - how, - this, R - am 1 

to understand, ^ - You, - in the beginning, - 

taught, ^ - thus. 

Arjuna said 

4. Later was Your birth, and prior was the birth 
of Vivaswan; how am I to understand that You taught 
this Yoga in the beginning? 

There is a palpable anachronism in the opening stanza 
of this chapter, l^ishna says that he taught this Eternal Truth 
to Lord Sun in the beginning of creation. It was quite natural 
for Arjuna to accept Krishna as the son of Devaki, the Flute 
Bearer of Gokul. To Aijuna, his charioteer had a defiite date of 
birth, and Krishna was only his own contemporary. Therefore, 
Krishna Himself could not have advised the Sun, who by all 


* Chapter ni-41. 
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calculations is the one who manifested in nature much earlier 
than all the planetary and starry worlds. 

To remove from the minds of the hasty readers the possible 
misunderstanding that Krishna^ the son of Devaki, is the speaker 
of the Geeta, Vyasa makes the blessed Lord declare the following: 

Sribhagavan Uvaca 
5. bahuni me vyatitani 

janmani tava ca arjuna 
tony aham veda sarvani 

na tvam vettha paramtapa 

ifff?T - Many, # - My, oird^dlf^T - have passed away, aFiTTf?T - 
births, ^ - your, ^ - and, - O Arjuna, WhTh- them, 

- know, - all, ^ - not, - you, - know, . 

O Parantapa. 

The Blessed Lord Said 

5. Many births of Mine have passed as well as 
yours, O Arjuna; 1 know them all but you know them not, 
O Parantapa (scorcher of foes). 

. The scriptural masters of the Hindus exhibit an infinite 
amount of patience and understanding which almost amounts 
to an intellectual daring, and they readily come out to satisfy all 
possible doubts of all the students. Here we find Krishna trying 
to explain how He was the very Infinite in His Real Nature and 
that He had Himself, in the very beginning of creation, given out 
the Brahma Vidya to Lord Sun. 

In this section we find an exhaustive discussion of the 
theory of incarnation (Avatar), as propounded in the Puranic 
literature. To many of the foreigners this portion of the Hindu 
philosophy and belief has been very confusing, and many of 
them have expressed such opinions about it; and, perhaps, none 
has put it so vehemently as Max Muller who criticised it as 
“Metaphysical twaddle, and scholastic hair-splitting.” 

But when we Hindus try to understand it with a sufficient 
background of the Vedantic conception of the creation, it is not 
very difficult for us to follow the idea. We have elsewhere ex¬ 
plained in the “Fall of Man”* how when the Infinite Reality 
functions through ‘unactivity’ (Sattwa), we have the concept of 
the God-Principle. Later on, in this section Krishna will Him- 

* Refer Swamiji’s Discourse on Kena Upanishad, p. 58-72. 
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self explain how He, in all freedom, takes upon Himself the 
matter envelopments and plays the game of the Immortal among 
the mortals—but all the time Himself being ever conscious of 
His own complete Divine Nature. 


Not a single mortal embodiment can be a result of sheer 
accident. Every man comes to the field of the world only as a 
result of his evolutionary progress, even according to the 
Darwinian theory. Each embodied life indicates a long autobio¬ 
graphy of that ego, and it is only after a long chain of existence 
in different forms that it has at last reached its present destina¬ 
tion. In each life as soon as the ego expresses itself in its given 
field of activity, it fortunately forgets the entire past, and carries 
v/ith it only a distant flavour {Vasana) of its entire past. But a 
Master mind like that of Lord Krishna, in His Godly Omni¬ 
science, understands that both Himself and Arjuna had been 
through many vicissitudes of existence and that “I know them 
all while you know them nof’. 

In fact, Arjuna also, if he could only remember, could have 
with equal authority declared that he had advised the "Know¬ 
ledge of the Self’ to Lord Sun; for, the Spiritual Truth is the 
same in Krishna and Arjuna, One-without-a-second, Infinite and 
Eternal. The only difference between them was that the Lord 
knew what He, in reality, was, while Arjuna was under the veil 
of his spiritual ignorance. 

How then can you^ the Eternal Lord, have^a birth in' the 
absence of Dharma and Adharma'^ Listen. 


r\ s 

u%\\ 


6. ajo pi sann avyayatma 

bhutanam isvaro pi san 
prakritim svam adhishthaya 
sambhavamy atmamayaya 

wst: - Unborn, qfq: - also, m- being, - of imperi¬ 
shable nature, - of beings, . the Lord, ?Tfq--also, 

- being, - nature, - My own, - ruling, 

- come into being, - by My own Maya. 


6. Though 1 am unborn and of imperishable nature, 
and though I am the Lord of all beings, yet, ruling over 
My own nature, I take birth by My own Maya. 


Here is the most daring and original thought of Vyasa, we 
may say, in all the Gecta. The Supreme on account of His un¬ 
questioned freedom, by His own perfectly free will, takes upon 
Himself the conditioning of matter and manifests Himself in a 
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particular embodiment to the world for serving a deluded genera¬ 
tion. To the Lord, His ‘ignorance' is but a pose assumed, not a 
fact lived. A mortal becomes victimised by his Avidya, while, 
the Lord is the master of His Maya. A driver is bound by his 
duty to the vehicle, while the owner of the vehicle is lord of it. 
He uses the vehicle for his purposes, and whenever he reaches 
his immediate destinations, he leaves the vehicle with all freedom, 
and enjoys his own independent activities. But, the poor driver, 
bound to the vehicle, will have to guard it against all intruders 
and serve the vehicle as its servant. The Lord uses the matter 
envelopments and their limitations as a convenience and as a 
set of necessary tools in His game of protecting the creation. 

Thus, though the Lord is Unborn, Changeless in His 
Nature, and a Lord of matter, yet, keeping perfectly His Maya 
under His own control. He comes into the world, through His 
own free will. All the time He is fully conscious of His own 
divine status and unchallenged prerogative. He does not come 
into being as others do, compelled by His past Karma, to live 

here in the world under the thraldom of Nature. He is not 

bound by His mental temperaments but He is ever free from the 
mischiefs of His own Maya. 

You ask your servant to take your heavy motor-cycle to 
the neai-by garage for refilling it. If you watch him doing it, you 
will have some idea of what the Lcrd is tiying to express here. 
To that poor man, the unwieldly machine is a calamity, a sulfer- 
ing. To push it across the road is a risky adventure for him, 
because the machine by its own weight guides him, he being power¬ 
less to assert his mastery over it. On the other hand, if you 

yourself were to ride the motor cycle*, you can joyously do so. 

The vehicle remaining the same, in your hands, it becomes a 
slave to carry you, while the poor servant was being dragged by 
the clumsy weight of the heavy machine. 

To an ordinary man, ignorant of the working of his vehicles, 
it becomes a painful agony and a difficult responsibility to make 
use of these instruments. To the Lord the world is no problem 
and His personal equipments and their appetites are perfectly 
under His own control. He comes to lord over every situation. 

This perfect freedom of a God-man could not have been 
more beautifully brought out in so few words as in these incom¬ 
parable lines. 

^^When and for what purpose is the Infinite so bound ?"*— 
the answer follows: 

»5!Tr5TWFcT I 
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7. yada-yada hi dharmasya 
glanir bhavati bharata 
abhyutthanam adharmasya 
tada tmmam srijamy aham 

^ - Whenever, - surely, STJTFT - of righteousness, 

- decline, - is, Bharata, - rise, 

- of unrighteousness, - then, ^rrc^rR’*? - Myself, - 
manifest, -1. 

7. Whenever there is a decay of righteousness, 

O Bharata, and a rise of unrighteousness, then I manifest 

Myself. 

“Whenever there is a decline of Dharma, I create for My¬ 
self a body”. The term Dharma* has already been exhaustively 
explained. Dharma “The Law of being” is a sacred truth, and 
when the majority of the members of a community obeys not 
this great Truth, there is a conquest of the world by a herd of 
biped animals, and not a co-operative happily living family of 
man, in his full dignity as an intelligent social being. In all such 
dark periods of history some great master comes to present him¬ 
self as the leader of men to revive ‘the standard of life’ and its 
moral valuations. This is generally done, not only by giving a 
fillip to the existing nobler values, but also by a corresponding 
policy of total elimination of the wicked. 

It is for this purpose that the Infinite, from time to time, 
puts on the “matter-uniform” and appears on the scene of 
activity, like the owner of an estate, who now and then puts on 
his gum-boots to inspect and reorganise his estate. Even while 
he is on the work-spot, in the burning sun, among his workers, 
he is conscious of his lordship over and ownership of the entire 
estate. Similarly, the Supreme, which is the substratum for the 
pluralistic world, puts on the body-gown and, as it were, walks 
into the dusky atmosphere of the immoral life of mankind, for 
the purposes of re-organising and conducting a thorough spring- 
cleaning of the bosom of man. 

In the Descent of God, explained here, it is very clearly said 
that the Lord takes upon Himself a body, projected for the pur¬ 
pose by Himself and that He reserves to Himself the Divine 
freedom to be in it and yet not of it: “Then I body Myself forth”. 

“/br what purpose'*? 


Refer the closing paras of the introduction to Chapter 1 
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8, paritranaya sadhunam 

vinasaya ca dushkritam 
dharmasamsthapanarthaya 
sambhavami yuge-yuge 

’TfT^ornT - For the protection, - of the good, - 

for the destruction, ^ - and, - of the wicked, 

for the firm establishment of righteousness, - (I) am born, 

- in every age. 

8. For the protection of the good, for the des¬ 
truction of the wicked and for the establishment of 
righteousness, I am born in every age. 

It is evidently clear that the Infinite cannot project Itself 
forth unless there is some desire. The State of Desirelessness is 
the State of Actionlessness. Without some equipment or the other, 
electricity cannot of its own accord manifest itself. Similarly, 
the Supreme cannot and need not project out into a Divine or 
an undivine form—as an Immortal Omniscient God or 
as a mortal foolish ego—unless there is some desire or the other 
to precipitate the manifestation. A super-saturated solution, 
if left alone undisturbed, can carry its extra quantity of crystals 
in itself. But the moment a minutest particle of the same substance 
is thrown into that beaker, immediately, all the extra crystals 
get thrown out in ciystal-form. Similarly, the Dynamic Supreme, 
the Womb of Infinite potentialities cannot bring forth any form 
or forms unless there is an intention—^may it be Divine, may it 
be good, may it be bad. 

Then the desire that made the Supreme assume the Divine 
form of Krishna—the Enchanting Cowboy, the Blue Lover of 
All—is here explained in Vyasa’s own words. In the stanza, 
Vyasa makes Krishna confess His initial desire, that caused His 
manifestation. 

The divinest of all desires is, indeed, a selfless thirst to 
serve the world; but all the same it is a desire Nicotine may not 
mean an immediate death to man; but all the same, it is a poison. 
Thus, in order to “protect the good”, when the Absolute starts 
Its Godly career, it is the very necessity of Maya that He, the very 
Lord of Delusion, has to take upon Himself one more added 
mission, “The destruction of the wicked”. 

Here ^destruction* is not annihilation of the individuals as 
much as the removal of the wrong tendencies in the individuals. 
It is a process of refitting the wardrobe wherein some old clothes 
are irredeemably spoiled and have to be eliminated from the box 
in order to give more space to the new ones and other refitted 
items. Similarly, Prophets, when They come, encourage the 
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good, sometimes rejuvenate the bad and often eliminate the 
poisonous specimens from the garden of life. 

This much Lord Krishna was compelled to explain about 
Himself because it was perfectly evident that Arjuna was bliss¬ 
fully unaware of the true Divine nature of Krishna. The line of 
arguments adopted by Arjuna in the opening chapter* to justify 
his conduct in his friend’s eye would be meaningless if Arjuna 
did not in fact believe that he was addressing a human being. 
Jt would in such a case suggest that Arjuna was an utter atheist 
who would not rely for his victory upon his Divine companion. 
All the same, when Krishna comments upon Arjuna characteris¬ 
ing him as a non-cavalier, a friend and a devotee, deserving His 
assistance, Arjuna appealed to Krishna, with a childlike simpli¬ 
city, “Do teach me, 1 am thy Disciple”. This was undeniably 
an attitude of profound respect but no indication that Arjuna 
treated Krishna as God-Almighty, Himself. 

is the Lord giving this bit of His autobiography?""' 

3RT ^ ^ Jr ftaiw lit ^ I 

fH^rirT $5 lien 

9. janma karma ca me divyam 
exam yo vetti tattvatah 
tyaktva deham punarjanma 
nai ti mam eti so "rjuna 

Birth, action, =^-and, ^T- My, divine, 

- thus, q": - who, - knows, - in true light, cSTfrqr - 

having abandoned, - the body, jq: - again, - birth, ^ -not, 

- gets, - to Me, - comes, - he, - O Arjuna. 

9, He who thus knows, in true light. My divine 
birth and action, having abandoned the body, he is not 
born again; he comes to Me, O Arjuna. 

After explaining the how and the why of incarnations in 
general, Krishna declares that those who do constant contem¬ 
plation upon this fact and understand the Divine birth and 
activities of the Lord, shall end their thraldom and reach God- 
hood. That it is not a mere understanding or knowing that is 
indicated here is clear from the very words, “in true light” 
{Tattwatah), that is , we have to subjectively experience how and 
when the Supreme Atman in us takes Its Avatar in us. Today, 
no doubt, individually, we live as limited mortal brutes, but, 
at certain moments, when we are entertaining pure selfless desires 


♦Chapter 1-30 onwards. 
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the very same Spark of Life in us comes to manifest a divine 
potency and a celestial dash. 

The stanza also subtly indicates that for one’s spiritual 
development, the practice of Upasana of the blissful form of the 
Lord is as efficient a method as meditation upon the formless 
Self. There are some professional Vedantists who cannot accept 
the concept of the Lord having an embodiment. They are merely 
barking at a shadow. To one who is practising, sincerely and 
whole-heartedly, the goal is equally available, whether it is 
through the Upasana of the Truth with a form (Saguna) or with¬ 
out any form (Nirguna). 

Krishna here is indicating the Supreme State of Perfection, 
the State of Existence from where “He is not born again”. In 
the earlier Vedic literature the State of God-hood is described 
as the “State of Deathlessness” {Amur). While in the later Vedic 
literature we find a slow change over, and the Eternal is explained 
as the state from where one is not born again {Aja), The evolu¬ 
tion of this concept clearly indicates the intellectual develop¬ 
ment in this country at that time. When a society is immature, 
its members are afraid of death; but as they grow and evolve it 
is not death that frightens them so much as the possibility of a 
new birth, for, it starts a new lease of agonising existence in im¬ 
perfect environments. 

It is evidently clear that the ‘State of Deathlessness’ is 
itself the ‘State of Birthlessness’, because death can come only 
to that which is born. And yet, the change in expression declares 
the maturity that was gained by the Vedic students of that period. 

This path of Salvation is not one merely reasoned out by 
Krishna to suit His present purpose hut it was in vogue even in 
ancient times. 

W’HiamHWl: llloH 

10. vitaragabhayakrodha 

manmaya mam upasritah 
bahavo jnanatapasa 

puta madbhavam agatah 

- Freed from attachment, fear and anger, 
ifrqqi : - absorded in Me, WT - Me, - taking refuge in, 

: - many, fTPTdW - by the fire of knowledge, ^ : - purified, 

- My Being, ^TUrdi: - have attained. 

10. Freed from attachment, fear and anger, ab¬ 
sorbed in Me, taking refuge in Me, purified by the fire of 
knowledge, many have attained My Being. 
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The entire Path of Self-development and the final Goal 
that is to be reached have been indicated in this couplet. With¬ 
out renouncing attachment and its by-products, which always dis¬ 
turb one’s mental equipoise, no progress is ever possible for a 
seeker. Once this mental discipline is gained, absorbed in the idea 
of Self-perfection, the seeker comes to take total refuge in this 
great victory. Thereafter, the mission of Self-perfection be¬ 
comes a passion with him to thrill his life. When an individual 
has thus gained this stage of Self-development, then he becomes 
fit for the study and practice of the great scriptures—the 
Upanishads. 

The study of the scriptures at the feet of a Master, in¬ 
dependent an analysis of Vedantic Truths by one’s self in an 
attempt to understand their real import and lastly, the seeker’s 
slow and steady attempt at balancing himself with a single- 
pointed meditation, together constitute the technique of Self¬ 
development as visualised in Hinduism. A study of the theory 
of Vedanta and all our attempts to live the life of tranquillity and 
love indicated therein together constitute the Jnana Tapas. 

There are some commentators who read into the stanza 
a synthesis of all the three Paths. The Path of Action is indi¬ 
cated in the first-half of the first line: because unless one trains 
oneself in the field of activity, “detachment from desires, fear, 
and anger” cannot be gained. The second-half, “Absorbed in 
Me and taking refuge in Me”, indicates the Path of Love, where¬ 
in the devotee binding himself with love to the ‘Lord of his heart’ 
lives his life taking refuge in nothing other than the Lord. The 
Path of Knowledge is indicated by the discriminative analysis 
and the constant and continued attempts at identification with 
the Self {Jnana Tapasa), The import is that seekers walking all 
the seemingly different Paths reach but the same Goal, the 
Supreme, the ME. 

In fact, these three Paths, are but three different techniques 
to perfect our mind; all spiritual paths are but attempts to purify, 
meaning, to make the mind steady and single-pointed. Some of 
us identify ourselves more with our bodies than with anything 
else. Others are, by temperament, living more in their mental 
zones. And there are some again who live more often in their 
rational personalities. To all these three types to seekers, if one 
and the same path is indicated, the chances are that the technique 
prescribed will not be universal in its acceptance and applica¬ 
tion. 

The method of controlling the mind by the body is Karma 
Yoga^ and it is fit for those who are extremely body-conscious 
and world-conscious. Controlling the mind from the mind is 
Bhakti Yoga, and it is conducive to those who are of an emotional 
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temperament. The method of controlling the mind from the 
intellectual zone is called Jnana Yoga which can appeal to all 
intellectuals. 

But whatever be the Path pursued, and whatever be the 
type to which the seekers belong, the ultimate experience of the 
Spiritual Perfection gained by every one of them, at the moment 
of illumination, is one and the same. This is an incontrovertible 
fact inasmuch as the mystical literature of the world reads as 
though every saint has borrowed and copied from all the earlier 
Masters across the world! 

And this is as it should be. The experience of a saint, gained 
at the moment of his total transcendence of the body, mind and 
intellect, is an experience of Itself in Itself. Even when we 
sleep, this is true for once we reach the hall-of-slumber, the 
experience of sleep is the same for all, whether we be victorious 
kings or wretched beggars. 

The stanza also says that “Many have attained My Being” 
through these different Paths. This assertion is to emphasise the 
fact that Karma Yoga is not anything new but is only a revival 
of what had been found successful in the past. 

‘TAen Lord Krishna must be cherishing feelings of affection 
and aversion^ since He liberates but some and not alL*^ The answer 
follows: 

^ snrgp# i 

11 . ye yatha mam prapadyante 

tarns tathai va bhajamy aham 
mama vartma nuvartante 

manushyah partha sarvasah 

t - Who, JTTT - in whatever way, JTTH; - Me, SFRn# - approach, 
?rnT - them, - so, - even, wrfiT - reward, -1, rpT - My, 
- path, - follow, - men, »TPT - O Partha, ?r#?r: - 

in all ways. 

11 . In whatever way men approach Me, even so 
do I reward them; My path do men tread in all ways, 
O son of Pritha. 

Attachment and aversion are not the weaknesses of the 
Lord. He is a mass of Dynamism, the source of all activities and 
achievements. We are given the equipment through which we 
can, as we like, invoke this Infinite Mind. If we rightly invoke 
and carefully use the equipments, as a reward for our intelligent 
self-application, we can reach the Goal of our activities. If we 
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misuse them, the very same Divine Force can be the cause of our 
utter disaster. 

The fuel strength in the petrol can be converted into horse¬ 
power through the mechanism under the bonnet. We can invoke 
the horse-power to reach our destination or we can easily dump 
ourselves into a mass of twisted wreckage on the way-side and 
be a bundle of broken bones. These accidents are caused by the 
carelessness of the driver although the strength and power with 
which the car dashed down the embankment of the road is, no 
doubt,supplied by the same petrol. But the strength in the pertol 
had no attachment for those whom it guided home safe. Nor can 
we say that it had a hatred for those whom it had wrecked. 
With neither attachment nor hatred, the petrol gives its power 
when invoked through the mechanism of the engine and how to 
make use of the power, depends upon us and our wisdom in 
employing it. 

The atomic energy can be made use of for the peaceful 
purposes of progressive life or it can be employed in wiping olT 
all existence from the fair face of the globe. If we make use of 
the atom bomb only for the purposes of destruction and devasta¬ 
tion, the atomic energy is not at all responsible for it. It is the 
cruelty of man who thus misuses it. 

Similarly, here, the Lord says, “I, as Life, lend My power 
to all without any partiality; in whatever form they invoke Me, 
in that form 1 serve them”. An electric plug in the house can be 
made use of to hear a song, to cool ourselves with the breeze 
of a fan, to boil water, to cook or to warm the room; it all depends 
upon what instrument we plug on to it. It is never possible that 
electricity flowing through the fan, of its own accord, can start 
emitting fire or light. Similarly, the unmanifest Eternal Force 
of Life can be invoked and It shall fulfil all desires according to 
our invocations. 

Just as, in safe riding or in accidents, it is the same petro¬ 
leum that gives the power for the apparatus to move forward, 
so too, in a Buddha or in a murderer, it is the same Divine Force 
that gives the capacity to act and to achieve. 

God be this free from all affections and other evil 
passions^ He the Lord must be gracious to all creatures alike and 
must be able to grant them all their desires. Then why is it that 
ordinarily men do not desire to seek the Lord and gain the 
Infinite '^— Listen why it is so: 

ftrfir 1^: i 
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12. kanksantah karmanam siddhim 
yajanta iha devatah 
ksipram hi manuse loke 
siddhir bhavati karmaja 

- Longing for, - of action, - success, 

^^3P^=T: - sacrifice, - in this world, - Gods, - quickly, 

- because, ni^T^-in the human, - (in the) world, %F^: - 
success, - is attained, - born of action. 

12. They who long for satisfaction from actions 
in this world, make sacrifices to the Gods; because satis¬ 
faction is quickly obtained from actions in the world-of 
objects. 

If the Atomic force guides us on both, the path-of-good and 
on the path-of-evil, then how is it that in this world of ours we 
see but a rare few who are honestly trying to travel the path-of- 
righteousness, while the majority are pursuing the road-of-evil. 
This question must necessarily come to the mind of all intelli¬ 
gent students and Lord Krishna is answering this possible query. 
He says, whether the mind wants to pursue an extrovert life or 
live the introvert joys, it can do so only by borrowing its capacity 
and capability from the Omnipotency of the Atman; but the mind 
ever chooses an extrovert career in stinking wsensuousness, because 
it is easy to gain cheap-pleasures by satisfying the sensuous 
ticklings of nerve-tips. 

Identifying ourselves with our matter envelopments, we 
attribute to the world-of-matter certain capacities to satisfy 
sense-desires; and we find that we come to enjoy a fleeting 
pleasure in our contact with the objects-desired. Here the word 
means “the sense-organs” which have got the capacity 
to illumine forms, sounds, etc. “Men worship God in the world 
because they want immediate fruits in terms of pleasures from 
their activities. Nothing can give us so immediate a reward as 
bringing the sense-organs in contact with its sense-objects for 
which they are thirsting for the time being. 

This is the cause for sensuousness in the world and 
Krishna explains why a majority of us, inspite of our best efforts, 
live a life of animal passions, “because success resulting from 
action is quickly attained in the human world”. On this globe 
of ours, the quickest, results are gained when our sense-organs 
come in contact with their desired-for-objects as a result of a 
deliberate action. Since a sensuous life is a life of least resistance, 
though of cheap pleasures, the ordinary man, in his keen appetite 
for joy and peace, wastes his spiritual stren^h in hunting after, 
procuring and enjoying the fleeting sense-objects. The truth of 
the statement is well within the experience of every one of us. 
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The passage should not be understood only to say that worldly 
success is easily gained, but that, as men, we can intelligently 
plan our actions in such a way that we can, out of our actions, 
create or compel nature to yield, a greater dose of happiness than 
the members of the vegetable and animal Kingdoms. 

“Afe// who are seeking the lower or the higher ways of life 
through the employr}ient of their spiritual sfrengih can he diricled 
upon the broad basis of their introvert and extrovert natures: and 
the extrovert men can again he divided into four types^ on the 
basis of the finer distinctions of the textures of their thoughts and 
action^ 

TfCtJ HCJ I 

^ m inBn 

13. caturvarnyam may a srishtam 
gunakarmavibhagasah 
tasya kartaram api mam 

viddhy akartaram avyayam 

" The fourfold caste, - by Me, -has been 
created, - according to the differentiation of Guna 

and Karma, rfBT - thereof, - the author, - also, ttht - Me, 

- know, - non-doer, - immutable. 

13. The fourfold caste has been created by Me 
according to the differentiation of Cuna and Karma; though 
I am the author thereof know Me as non-doer and 
immutable. 

This is a stanza that has been much misused in recent 
times by the upholders of the social crime styled as the caste 
system. Varna ^ meaning different shades of texture or colour, 
is employed here in the Yogic-sense. in the Yoga Sastra, they 
attribute some definite colours to the triple Gunas, which mean, 
as we have said earlier, “the mental temperaments”. Thus, 
Sattva is considered as white. Rajas as red and Tamas as black. 
Man is essentially the thoughts that he entertains. From indi¬ 
vidual to individual, even when the thoughts are superficially 
the same, there are clear distinctions recognizable from their 
temperaments. 

On the basis of these temperamental distinctions, the 
entire mankind has been, for the purpose of spiritual study, 
classified into the four castes or Varnas. Just as, in a metropolis, 
on the basis of trade or professions, we divide the people as 
doctors, advocates, professors, traders, politicians, tongawalas, 
etc., so too, on the basis of the different textures of thoughts 
entertained by the intelligent creatures, the four castes had been 
named. From the standpoint of the State, a doctor and a tonga- 
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wala are as much important as an advocate and a mechanic. 
So too, for the perfectly healthy life of a society, all castes should 
not be competitive but co-operative units, each being comple¬ 
mentary to the others never competing but among themselves. 

However, later on, in the power politics of the early middle- 
ages in India, this communal feeling cropped up in its present 
ugliness and in the general ignorance among the ordinary people, 
the cheap Pundits could parade their assumed knowledge by 
quoting, in hits, stanzas like the one under study. 

The decadent Hindu-Brahmin found it very convenient 
to quote the first quarter of the stanza and repeat “I created the 
four Vanias"" and give this tragic social vivisection a divine look 
having a godly sanction. They, who did this were, in fact, the 
greatest blasphemers that Hinduism ever had to reckon with. 
For, Vyasa in the very same line of the couplet, as though in the 
very same breath, describes the basis on which this classification 
was made when he says, “By the differentiation of the mental 
quality and physical action”. 

ThisS complete definition of the Varna not only removes our 
present misunderstanding but also provides us with same definite 
data to understand its true significance. Not by birth is man a 
Brahmin; by cultivating good intentions and noble thoughts 
alone can we ever aspire to Brahminhood; nor can we pose as 
a Brahmin merely because of our external physical marks or 
bodily actions in the outer world. The definition insists that he 
alone is a Brahmin whose thoughts are Sattvic, as well as his 
actions. A Kshatriya is one who is Rajasic in thoughts and 
actions. A Sudra is not only one whose thoughts are Tomasic 
but also he who lives a life of low endeavours for satisfying his 
base animal passions and flesh-appetites. The 'scientific attitude 
in which this definition has been declared, is clear from tlic ex¬ 
haustive implications of the statement—“according to the 
difl’erentiation of Guna and Karma.” 

In the “Fall and Rise of Man”* we have tried to explain 
how the Self functioning through Its own self-forgetl'ulness 
{Maya) as it were, comes to project forth temperamentally in 
three distinct conditions of mental and intellectual life: Un¬ 
activity, Activity and Inactivity. Through these triple channels 
flow expressions of Life manifesting the diflereiU ideas, agitations 
and actions of the embodied-Life. None of the vagai ies of ex¬ 
istence would have been possible unless the equipments were 
tickled by the touch-of-Life. 

Krishna here, as the very Source of Life, emphatically 
asserts that He is the author of it all in the sense that the ocean 


♦Refer Swainui’s Discourses on Kena Upanishad^ pp. 58-72. 
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could say that it is the author of all the waves, ripples, foam, 
bubbles, etc., and gold can assert that it is the very creator and 
sustainer of all ornaments in the world, inasmuch as no ornament 
can exist when the gold element is removed from it. 

But, at the same time, the Infinite, being All-Pervading, 
as we have already explained, cannot participate in any action 
and, therefore, the Lord, in one and the same breath, declares 
that though “He is the Author of it", in His own Real Nature, 
“He is at the same time a non-doer.“ 

Such contradictions in Vedanta become confusing to the 
students so long as they are not initiated into the secrets of its 
study. In our conversation, we generally hear people say “that 
they reached their destination ten miles away by sitting in a bus ': 
“1 caught a train and reached here". Since we understand it in 
our usual routine conversation, we do not try to dissect such 
statements to discover the contradictions they contain. Sitting 
you cannot travel. Catching a train none can cover distance. 
And yet it is so true. When we travel in a bus or a train, we do 
not move; we only sit and hang on to our seats! But still we 
cover the distance because the vehicle in which we sit moves on. 
In other words, the motion of the vehicle is attributed to us. 
Similarly, the creation of the temperaments w'hich should be 
attributed to the mind and intellect is attributed to the Lord. 
In fact, the Lord, in His Essential Nature, being Changeless and 
All-Pervading, is neither the Doer nor the Creator. 

Since I am not in reality the Author of those actions of 
which you think Me to be an author — 

^ Wt ^ I 

14. na mam karmani limpanti 

na me karmaphale spriha 
Hi mam yo 'hhijanati 

karmabhir na sa badhyate 

?r - Not, TTR - Me, - actions, - taint, ?r - not, 

# - My, - in the fruit of actions, ^FTfT - desire, - thus, 
mn - Me, - who, - knows, - by actions, - not, 

- he, - is bound. 

14. Actions do not taint Me, nor have I any desire 
for the fruits of actions. He who knows Me thus is not 
bound by his actions. 

The Ever-pure and the All-full cannot be tainted nor can It 
have any sense-of-imperfection which can germinate any desire. 
The Lord, the Self, declares here that “Actions do not taint 
Me nor have 1 any anxiety for the fruits of actions’". Taint and 
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desire can come only to an ego which is the Self functioning 
through a given mind and intellect. When the subtfe body is 
tainted by desires and agitations, then the ego in it seems to be 
played upon by these two. This is better understood by the fol¬ 
lowing analogy. 

The sun, reflected in a bowl of water, is entirely dependent 
upon the condition of the water. The reflected-sun is shaken when 
the water in the bowl is disturbed and it appears to be dim when 
the water is muddy. Neither the dimness nor the agitations of 
the reflection have caused any change at all in the original object— 
the sun in the Infinite Heavens. Similarly, here, the ego suffers 
the evil tendencies and such other taints of the mind and also gets 
itself disturbed due to the desires for the fruits of its actions. 
The Self in Its Pure Conscious nature is not at all affected by these 
delusory disturbances of Its own reflection in the mental pool. 

“//£» who knows Me thus,"" meaning the one who has re¬ 
nounced his identifications with his limited ego and has re¬ 
discovered himself to be none other than the Self, is no more 
affected by his actions in the outer world. When the reflected- 
sun understands that its real nature is that of the Sun in the sky, 
thereafter the muddiness of the water or its disturbances can no 
longer afiect it. 

Abhi-janati: Knows. Here the term ‘knowing’ is used 
in its special connotation and in its traditional usage in the 
Vedantic literature. Ordinarily, * Knowing" is the result of a knower 
coming in contact with the known. Whenever we have known 
a thing, it is clear that we are no longer in any doubt about it. 
The term is borrowed from the ordinary work-a-day world and 
used in its special connotation, meaning, that when the Self is 
re-discovered and recognised during the subtlest moments of 
our own deep meditations, we come to know the Self as our own 
Real Nature—not as an ‘object-of-knowledge’, separate from 
the knower in us. Then, there can be in us a state of under¬ 
standing which is conclusive and self-evident. That there shall 
not be afterwards even a trace of doubt is indicated by the term 
^knowing" 

This seems to be a novel interpretation of the usual Vedic 
technique of Self-perfection. Is there any precedent ?... .Listen. 

n'mii 

15. evam jnatva kritatn karma 

purvair api mumuksubhih 
kuru karmai va tasmat tvam 
purvaih purvataram kritam 
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^ - Thus, - having known, fJOT - (was) done, ^ - 

actions, g;f; - by ancients, ?rfq--also,iT^ajfw>scekcrsafterfreedom, 

- perform, - action, ir^ - even, ri^nirf - therefore, - you, 

"3^: “ by ancients, - in the olden time, - done. 

15. Having known this, the ancient seekers-after- 
frcedom also performed action; therefore, you too perform 
action, as did the ancients in the olden times. 

After knowing Me that “I am non-agent and I have no 
longing for the fruits of actions”, and realising the All-full Self¬ 
hood, there shall no more be any desire or egoistic vanities. The 
technique of Karma Yoga, as enunciated and propounded in the 
last chapter, was practised, says Krishna, even in olden times 
by many an intelligent seeker. In short, there is nothing new in 
the Path of Action as propounded in the last chapter, and all 
seekers trying to realise the Self had been following the same 
technique. 

There was enough evidence to prove its efficiency and 
therefore Krishna informs Arjuna that he would be well-advised 
if he too were to perform selfless actions as explained earlier,* 
as the ancients did in olden times. 

The reticence of the Aryan-child in Arjuna in accepting 
blindly anything new and original, however intelligent it might 
be, is being overcome here by a confirmation from Krishna that 
that was not an original idea discovered by Him, but only an in¬ 
telligent re-interpretation of what had already been declared in 
the Vedas, and whose efficacy had been fully endorsed by the 
experiences of the seekers of the past. 

If Karma Yoga is to be performed, I can do it because of 
thy advice. But why should you add that the ancients did the same ? 
In reply to this the Lord says: Listen, there is a great difficulty 
in understanding what constitutes right action — How? 

« N ' ' 

16. kim karma kirn akarme ti 

kavayo "py atra mohitah 
tat te karma pravaksyami 

yaj jnatva moksyase 'subhat 

ffTn" - what, ^ - action, - what, - in action, - 

thus, qrqzr; - sages, ?rfqr - also, - in this, n'T^TT: - (are) deluded, 

- that, ^ - to you, - action, - (1) shall teach, m - 


♦Chapter III, Sloka 30. 
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which, - having known, - ( you ) shall be liberated, 

- from evil. 

16. What is action? What is inaction? As to this 
even the wise are deluded. Therefore, 1 shall teach you 
“action” (the nature of action and inaction), knowing 
which, you shall be liberated from the evil (of Samsara — 
the wheel of birth and death). 

All of us understand that "‘action means movement of the 
limbs with relation to things in the outer world and "inactioif 
means a state of existence wherein there is a total cessation of 
such vigorous and conscious movements. This is the popular 
definition of ‘action’ and ‘inaction’ which, no doubt, is quite 
acceptable as far as the every-day-happenings of life are concerned. 
But from the philosophical stand-point, in its divine angle of 
view, the concept and feature of both ‘action’ and ‘inaction’ 
change. 

For purposes of self-development, when we consider 
‘action’, it is not to be valued merely by observing its manifested 
qualities but we must also take into consideration the un-mani- 
fested but subtly working motives behind the very same action. 
An action, in itself, cannot be considered either as good or bad. 
It is the motive behind it which determines the quality of the 
action. Just as the beauty of a fruit is not the last word for its 
edibility but depends upon its contents, so loo, a beautiful action, 
in itself could be a poisonous act of criminality if the motive 
behind it is low and vicious. 

Therefore, it is said that in discriminating between what is 
‘action’ and what is ‘inaction’, “even the poetseers of old were 
confused”. The word 'Kavi\ now-a-days mainly used for the 
poets, was the name for the Rishis, the Seers of Upanishadic 
declarations. Any inspired man, recognising and expressing a 
truth that was noble and immortal, was called a Kavi, 

After stating this difficult problem of discriminating bet¬ 
ween ‘action’ and ‘inaction’, Krishna promises here that he vyill 
teach Arjuna what exactly constituted right action by knowing 
which, naturally, one and save could one’s self from evil. 

It is familiar to all that action means movement, and inaction 
means absence of it, to sit quiet. What is there to learn about 
them ?: 

neTRrr waft nfri: inv5H 

17. Karmano hy api boddhavyam 

boddhavyam ca vikarmanah 
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akarmanas ca boddhavyam 
gahana karmano gatih 

- Of right action, % - for, - also, - should 

be known, - should be known, ^ - and, - of the 

forbidden action, - of inaction, ^ - and, - should 

be known, - deep, - of action, - the path. 

17. For verily (the true nature) of right action 
should be known, also (that) of forbidden (or unlawful) 
action, and of inaction; impenetrable is the nature (path) 
of action. 

Life means activity. Where activity has ended death has 
entered. In active life alone can we progress or deteriorate. A 
stagnant pool of water decays and soon gets putrified; while, 
the flowing water of a river ever keeps itself useful, pure and clean. 
Life being dynamic it cannot even for a moment, cease to function. 
Complete cessation from activities is impossible so long as life 
exists. 

Activity, therefore, is the very corner-stone of life. Since 
man must always actively exist, all his lifetime, the entire possi¬ 
bilities of activities have been taken into consideration in evaluat¬ 
ing life by the great Seers of old. The accompanying chart will 
vividly explain their classifications. 

LIFE 


Activity 


Inactivity 


Karma 

(Actions to be done.) 


Yi-Karma 

(Action to be avoided.) 


Nitya Naimittika Kamya 

Life is constituted of moments of activity and moments 
of inactivity. Through inactivity neither progress nor deteriora¬ 
tion is ever possible. Deep sleep or periods of complete cessa¬ 
tion in existence, are intervals of total holidaying from life and 
they can neither make nor mar the individual’s progress in his 
evolution. 

Periods of activity create man. This creative period depends 
upon what type of activity we venture upon. According to the 
ancient Seers, activities can be of two types, constructive or des¬ 
tructive. Constructive activities which contribute towards the 
evolution of the individual are termed here as Karma. Destructive 
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activities are those that are totally condemned by the Sastras 
because they tend to devolve the individual, and those are termed 
ill our text books as Vi-karma. The constructive activities Karma 
can be of three kinds: Nitya —constant duties, Naimittika — 
special duties on special occasions and Kamya, work purposeful 
and self-determined for winning a desirable result or reward. 

In the ancient Vedic literature Karma had only one single¬ 
connotation, as 1 have already indicated. In its Vedic meaning. 
Karma means ritualism—actions of dedication to God or Gods, 
to be faithfully performed, following the strict instructions laid 
down in the text of the Vedas. This was quite acceptable in the 
early periods of Aryan civilisation, because life then was smooth 
and tame. But, by the time of the Mahabharata-war, political in¬ 
trigues and mutual hatred, which are common in all competitive 
societies, had sprung up and, therefore, the members of the com¬ 
munity had neither the patience nor the quiet leisure to enter into 
the elaborate ritualisms of the Vedas. It is in such a situation 
that we find the Geeta given out by Vyasa. It initiates a coura¬ 
geous Hindu revival in emphasis and not, in any sense of the term 
a revolution in thought. 

Krishna is here advising Arjuna that, in the largest impli¬ 
cations of the Vedic technique, Karma need not mean only ritua¬ 
lism, but it can bring within its embrace “all dedicated activities". 
The catholicity of this vision of life and of the technique of self- 
perfection as indicated in the Geeta are nowhere so beautifully 
brought out as in this section. And this is the very reason why 
the Geeta has been the unchallenged ‘Scripture of the World’ 
for such a long period of history. 

Built upon the ancient Vedic doctrine, Krishna here ex¬ 
pounds an elaborate theory of self-development. He says that 
life is but a name of continuous activities. These activities can 
fall within two distinct classifications as Karma and Vi-karma, 
Lord Krishna’s advice to Arjuna is to avoid the forbidden actions 
{Vi-karma) and to pursue the constructive and creative activities 
of self-development (Karma), In this scientific analysis, without 
any formality or mental reservation, Krishna totally rejects in¬ 
activity. 

It is necessary, it is said here, that a true seeker who is 
trying to live a diligent life, contributing to his material progress 
and to his spiritual self-development, must necessarily know this 
triple classifications of life considered as a bundle of activities. 

Even after so beautifully defining the three clear and distinct 
classifications, Krishna admits that for an ordinary man it is 
not easy to distinguish one from the other, and to readily and 
successfully classify all his activities under these three headings, 
because, Krishna says, “The nature of Karma is impenetrable"". 
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In this statement lies the secret suggestion that an action 
is to be evaluated not merely upon its face value but after a sincere 
consideration of the motive working behind it. If the motive or 
desire or intention of one is pure and constructive, then the action 
too is noble and meritorious for that particular individual. Since 
in this evaluation of actions the individual factor is so very pre¬ 
dominant, it is indeed right, that one must agree with Krishna 
over the impenetrability of the nature of Karma. 

What is there to learn about action and inaction ? The 
answ er follows: 

18. karmany a karma yah pasyed 
akarmani ca karma yah 
sa buddhiman manushyeshu 
sa yuktah kritsnakarmakrit 

“ Jn action, - inaction, - who, - would sec, 

- in inaction, ^ - and, - action, Jf: - who, - he, 

- wisc, - in men, - he, - Yogi, - 

performer of all actions. 

18. He who recognises inaction in actioji and 
action in inaction is wise among men; he is a Yogi and a 
true performer of all actions. 

By thus following the rules of right living {Karma), as 
indicated in the Vedanta, when an individual has lived a suffi¬ 
ciently long period of time, the doubt arises as to when exactly 
we can say that he has reached complete perfection. This ques¬ 
tion should necessarily throb in the intellect of all sincere students, 
and Krishna is trying to indicate this noble goal of fulfilment of 
all Karmas in this stanza. 

Action, as we have already seen, is a gross expressioi 
in the outer world of some known or unknown deep desire in the 
intellect. A complete “State of Actionlessness” would be neces¬ 
sarily the “State of Desirclessness” or the “State of Infinite God¬ 
head”. But the goal indicated here is not this State of Infinite 
Perfection, but only a wayside station on the pilgrimage. A trut 
and diligent man can discover and recognise in himself that even 
in physical inaction there can be an intense mental and intellec¬ 
tual activity, and he can also recognise that he, even in the most 
intense activities, himself as an observer of it, is revelling in 
unactivity (A-Karma). 

Such an individual has thereby reached a state of equani¬ 
mity which is almost unavoidable for a successful life of medita- 
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tion. It is not said here, as it is usually believed, that right action 
itself would take us to the Infinite. This is impossible. As action 
itself is a child of desire, through action we can only create things; 
and created ‘results’ are in their very nature finite. Thus, a God¬ 
head reached through activity can only be a Sunday-God-head 
which must depart from us on the following Monday morningl 

Sankara and other great Acharyas have all been tirelessly 
repeating that right action, undertaken with a sense of devotion 
and dedication, creates in the bosom of the student a sense of 
complete detachment, as though he himself is an uninterested 
observer of all that is happening within and without him. When, 
thus, one can detach oneself and observe one's own activities, 
as part and parcel of the world of activities around, that individual 
gains in himself a certain indescribable poise which is unavoidable 
for the practice of meditation. 

Merely because an individual is keeping quiet we cannot 
ever conclude that he is inactive. Physical inactivity is no cri¬ 
terion to call one an idler. On the other hand, it is a fact, well- 
known to all of us, that when we are intensively thinking— 
whenever we are in a state of creative thinking—we are invariably 
quiet and inactive, physically. And, therfore, in the physical 
inactivity of one, which is labelled as idleness by the hectic foot- 
path-walkers in life, we can detect intense activity in his deep 
“within”. A Buddha under the Fig-tree, an artist at his easel, 
a musician at his instrument, a writer at his desk —all of them 
punctuate their activities with still moments of intense inactivity, 
and they bend forward to pour out the next dose of their artistic 
and literary creation. All these physical moments of cessation 
are not mere inactivity but they are the necessary quietude and 
silence when the mind and intellect function with the highest 
speed. Thus, one who has a capacity to introspect can easily 
detect perfect action in complete inaction. 

Again, an intelligent, philosophical mind can, even when 
it is actively functioning in the outer world, detach itself from 
these activities, as it were, and observe itself as acting in the 
given field. 

As I am writing these words a certain part in me can, 
as it were, stand apart and visualise how my fingers, constituted 
of mere minerals, can hold the pen at the right slant and carry 
it along the paper so that the words may be^pelt properly thereon. 
So, in all activities this capacity to discriminatingly visualise our 
own activity—^this capacity to observe ourselves functioning in 
a given field with or without the other members of the commu¬ 
nity—is not very rare among us, and those who can do it can 
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realise how, inspite of all our activities, the observer in us which 
observes the activities is most inactive. 

The train runs, but not the steam. The fan moves, but 
not the electricity. The fuel burns, but not the fire. The body, 
mind and intellect function and act, but not the Self, the Life 
in them. 

Such an individual who can thus stand constantly apart 
from himself and observe “the activity in inactivity”, and “com¬ 
plete inactivity even in the highest activity” is termed here, 
we must carefully note, not a man of realisation {Jnani), but 
an intelligent, full-grown human creature (Buddhiman), “He is 
the intelligent one among men,'' and he is certainly one who is 
very near to the Self (Atma Yukta), 

In short, desireless activities, when undertaken and per¬ 
formed in a spirit of dedication, purify us, and the intellect there¬ 
by gains a sharp poignancy. Out of such a purified head a new 
faculty, as it were, rises up. The capacity to observe ourselves 
as a player on the stage of life, is a capacity, divine and noble, 
inasmuch as it immediately redeems us from our own intimate 
selfish preoccupations with life’s ever-changing incidents and 
accidents. 

Realisation of "inaction in action^ and "action in inaction\ 
is extolled as follows: 




I 


^arr: 

19. yasya sarve samaramhhah 
kamasamkalpa varjitah 
jnanagnidagdhakarmanam 

tarn ahuh panditam budhah 


iFq'- Whose, ?T#-all, - 


devoid of desire and purpose, - whose actions 

have been burnt by the fire of knowledge, - him, ^TTf: - call, 
- a sage, - the wise. 


19. Whose undertakings are all devoid of desires 
and purposes, and whose actions have been burnt by the 
Fire of Knowledge him the wise call a Sage. 

He is called a Saint, a man of perfection, “whose under¬ 
takings are all devoid of plan and desire for result”. Planning 
is a shackle upon the freedom of one’s activities. In all planning, 
we are forcing the circumstances to a desired mould, a wished- 
for pattern. In thus driving the situations to mould themselves 
into a planned pattern, we are exhausting ourselves and vainly 
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fighting against terrible odds. This method of activity drains 
a\Vay all inspiration and joy from the worker. 

We have already discussed how the desire for results, 
during any activity, dissipates our energies. The fruits of an 
action can only mature in a future period of time and therefore, 
to court the results is to escape from the present and live in the 
unborn periods of time. It is a law that the effects depend entire¬ 
ly upon the causes, and so to be sincere and complete in our 
activities is the greatest guarantee for all successful achievements. 

One who is a perfect Sage, says Krishna here, is one who 
will undertake to act “without planning” and “without any desire 
for fruits”. In this context, these two qualifications of a perfect 
act are to be understood with kindness and sympathy. A literal 
meaning of these two terms should not be used here, as in that 
case the statement would become absurd. The instruction to act 
without planning and desire docs not mean that a man of equili¬ 
brium in his inspired activity should not make use of his better 
intelligence and plan his activities to gain a desired result. It 
only means here that while we are at a piece of work our abilities 
and capacities should not be allowed to run to waste with our 
mental preoccupations and sentimental fears regarding the 
results of those actions. Vedanta does not in any way ignore 
man’s intellect. The way of life as advised in the Geeta provides 
only a more efficient means to act and achieve, to live and enjoy, 
cultivating and applying more intelligently our own potentialities. 

An individual, who has thus come to live intelligently and 
act diligently, becomes so fully wedded to the piece of work in 
hand and gets so entirely drunk with the joy of his own inspira¬ 
tion, that the action cannot leave upon him even a trace of its 

reaction. Our mind and intellect will venture forth to worry 
over the unknown possibilities and dangers, unless they can find 
a more secure hold upon something nobler and diviner. A per¬ 
fect Sage is one whose mind ise ver hitched to the cognition of 
the Divine, so that, even when he functions in the world outside, 
he is revelling in his own consciousness within. 

We have already seen that desire-motivated actions alone 
are actions that are capable of rebounding upon us with their 
reactions. These intellectual desires are nothing but expressions 
of our own spiritual ignorance. Where ignorance has ended with 
the cognition of Truth, desire also must end. And such a Saint, 
even when he is found to be working in the world outside, is 
but expressing the Will of the Divine and not his own desires, 
and therefore, it is said that his “actions are burnt by the fire 
of knowledge.” 

By thus painting the psychology of a Sage at work, Lord 
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Krishna is indicating with what mental attitude and intellectual 
composure should Arjuna, a seeker, also must enter his fields of 
activity. These instructions, given by Vyasa through the mouth 
of Krishna, are meant for all generations of seekers, and, therefore, 
words addressed to Arjuna are also words addressed to you and 
me. When my son wants to become a doctor 1 would certainly 
explain to him the story of the struggle of some known doctors, 
so that my son may understand how best he himself can become 
a true doctor. So too here by the description of a perfect sage at 
work, Arjuna is being initiated into the Path of Self-development, 
w hich he is to follow faithfully if he were to reach the goal of life. 

Devoid of aJl desire prompted actions and attachments to 
their results^ and, therefore, having no selfish end in view, when 
a sage performs kindly acts in the community, such an one really 
does no action. His action is equivalent to inaction, since all his 
actions are consumed by the fire of knowledge. To teach this, the 
Lord says'"’: 

c 

^ H: n^o|| 

20. tyaktva karmaphalasangam 
nityatripto nirasrayah 
karmany abhipravritto ’‘pV 
nai va kimeit karoti sah 

- Having abandoned, - attachment to the 

fruits of action, - ever content, - depending on 

nothing, - in action, ^ff^TSTfW: - engaged, - even, ^ - not, 
- verily, - anything, ^*1% - does, - he. 

20. Having abandoned attachment to the fruits 
of action, ever-content, depending on nothing, he does not do 
anything, though engaged in actions. 

He who has “abandoned all concern for actions” and has 
also “renounced all his attachments for their fruit”, is a perfect 
worker. Due to long disuse the Hindu scriptural declarations 
have come to be misinterpreted in our midst. Hasty Pundits 
vaguely mouth the statements of the Rishis, and the laity, in their 
hurried I ife, jump to their own fancied conclusions. Thus, we have 
fallen into a wrong tradition of accepting superstitious absurdities 
as the very backbone of our noble philosophy. 

Herein is a clear example. The Path of Work is noto¬ 
riously unknown in this country, and yet it is very wisely declared 
by every fool, and scandalised and laughed at by all so-called 
educated Hindu in their own consummate ignorance. The general 
belief is that “to act without an eye upon the fruit of our 
activities is the Path of Action”. This misunderstanding has no 
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support at all in the entire bulk of our Sastras, and this is 
most clearly brought out here in this stanza. 

We are not asked to renounce the fruit of actions as such, 
nor, to ignore them, but we are only warned to renounce our 
mental slavery and intellectual clinging to the expected fruits. 
Only when we get preoccupied with the expected fruits of our 
actions do we come to exhaust ourselves, and thus become 
inefheient in our activities. Forsaking (Tyaktwa) our clinging 
{sangam) to the fruits of action {Karma phalam) we are advised 
to strive for and to achieve the welfare of the society. 

""Nitya-Tripta"': Ever satisfied. A perfect master has no 
clinging to the fruits of his actions, because such an anxiety can 
come only to one who has got a desire for it. One who has 
realised can have no more desires. He is ever afterwards, com¬ 
pletely satisfied in his intimate experience of the Infinite as his 
own Self and, therefore, can feel no incompleteness. Thus, having 
no desire, he acts on in the world, not seeking any fulfilment 
for himself. 

^^Nirasraya": Depending on nothing. The ordinary mortal 
lives and functions, depending entirely upon the quality and 
quantity of the fruits of his actions. In the profit so earned, an 
average man seeks to "discover his own sustenance and joy. In 
the case of a sage, he is ever free from the demands of life and, 
therefore, can never be a beggar at the gates of action. He demands 
no fruits; he needs no wages. The very actions that he is doing 
are, in themselves, sufficient reward for him, because he acts 
always in divine inspiration. 

A true painter never sells his masterpiece. To him that piece 
of canvas upon which he has lavished long periods of effort, 
is itself a complete reward. As compared to the satisfaction and 
joy that it gives to the painter, he feels that even all the wealth 
in the world would be too little a payment for it. If a mere, finite 
piece of art could thus give to an ignorant man of a^tations and 
desires, such an invaluable joy, how much more intense must 
be the diviner joys of a perfect saint working in the world of 
forms and names? Indeed, the Self-realised ones after their 
experience of the Infinite Reality as their own Self become per¬ 
fectly independent of everything else. 

Again, the anxiety for the fruits of action, the sense of 
discontentment and the feeling of dependency upon the things 
and beings of the world—all belong to the misconceived notion 
of the ego-centre. The ego in us is the sufferer of all the above 
mentioned incapacities and inabilities. When the seeker-after¬ 
truth re-discovers his Ego to be nothing other than the Infinite 
Truth, the limited ego ends its career of sorrow and, naturally, 
the agony and the incapacities of the imperfect ego also end. 
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The reflection of the sun in a cup of water can be broken up when 
the water in the cup is shaken. But when the water is poured 
out, the reflection also ends, and no more can the sun in the sky 
be shaken by any known method. 

Such an individual, who has rediscovered the Self, “though 
seemingly engaged in activity,” does not do anything. 

This can be grasped only through a familiar analogy. 
Trains run from destination to destination. The Grand Trunk 
Express leaves Delhi and touching enroute Itarsi, Nagpur and 
Bezwada arrives at Madras. But the steam in the engine cannot 
be said to have travelled from Delhi to any of the intervening 
stations or that the steam arrived at Madras. No doubt, without 
the steam the complicated engine made up of inert iron could 
not of its own have moved even an inch but at the same time 
the ‘Delhi-steam’ has not made any travel at all. Steam makes 
the engine move, but it is always the train that moves and not 
the steam. 

Similarly, the body, mind and intellect act in the world- 
of-objects but not the All-pervading Sclf~the life—in us. Without 
‘life’ the body cannot function; but when the body functions 
‘life’ as such cannot be said to function. One who is therefore 
established in the Self, though he engages himself in action, cannot 
be said to do any action. Wc may watch a train moving, and yet, 
if we know what we are talking about we will not be right in saying 
that the steam is moving. 

It is generally a doubt in the students that, even if all the 
reactions of the past actions have ended at the time of Self¬ 
rediscovery, when such a prophetic master undertakes activity 
in the world he would perhaps be initiating new actions of sins 
and merits for the enjoyment of which he may again have to take 
up births. This false idea has bqpn completely eradicated in this 
stanza. After the God-experience when the saint functions in 
the world outside, “though engaged in action he does not do 
anything”. 

^'Every action has a reaction. Naturally, even the bodily 
actions of a saint should have some reaction. This is the ordinary 
argumenty To negate this assumption the Lord says :— 

21. nirasir yatacittatma 

tyaktasarvaparigrahah 
sariram kevalam karma 

kurvan na pnoti kilbisam 
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f^TTr^rt: - Without hope, qcff%TTT?Prr - one with the mind and 
self-controJIcd, - having abandoned all possessions, 

- bodily, - merely, ^4 - action, - doing, - not, 

- obtains, - sin. 

’ -s 

21. Without hope, with the mind and self con¬ 
trolled, having abandoned all possessions, doing mere 

bodily action, he incurs no sin. 

Mere bodily activity is not an action that will merit a 
reaction. It has already been seen that the reactions of actions 
lake place in the mental and in the intellectual zones. An action 
can leave a mark on our subtle, body only when we act with an 
ego-centric consciousness that we are the actors, and that these 
marks can be effective only when our actions are motivated by 
powerful and strong ego-centric desires. 

Ego is created only when the Self, in its assumed delusion, 
identifies itself with the body, mind and the intellect and their 
respective fields of objects. This ego draws its sustenance from 
the hopes of the future and also from the satisfaction of the present 
possessions. 

Therefore, the stanza declares that an individual {d) when 
he has completely renounced hope, {b) when he has brought 
his body and mind under perfect control and (c) when he has 
relinquished all possessions can no longer sustain the illusory 
concept of the ego in him. When the ego has ended, the actions 
performed by that individual’s body become incapable of leaving 
any permanent mark upon his mental constitution or on his 
intellectual character. 

In sleep if I become naked I am not charged of any inde¬ 
cent behaviour; if in my sleep my body kicks my own son I am 
not accused of cruelty to my child. For, in both the above cases 
we know that “for the actions of my body 1 am not responsible 
since I was absent in that body during those activities”. This 
clearly shows that the ego-centric identity with the body is the 
actor and the sufferer, and where the ego is not, there the mere 
bodily actions cannot bring about any consequences. 

A Self-realised Saint’s activities do not touch him at all 
since he is not the actor; the actions only flow through him. 
Such a truly great one becomes not a doer of actions, but serves 
as a glorious instrument for the Lord’s Will to express itself. 

If the song coming from a fiddle is not good, the audienoj 
does not attack the fiddle, although the fiddler cannot be vety 
safe! The fiddle of its own accord does not sing but it allows 
songs to be raised from it at the touch of the flying bow and the 
tickling fingers of the performer. Its duties end when its supple 
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chords have bent under the touch of the musician’s dancing 
fingers. An egoless man of perfection is the “wonder instrument” 
through which the divine orchestra plays, singing the song of 
the Lord’s own Will, faithfully. Any activity undertaken by a 
perfect master docs not and cannot bring about any consequences, 
good or evil, upon him: he is only a divine instrument. 

'‘"‘Though a Self-realised man renounces all actions, he has 
to, of necessity, barely maintain his body; such a man steady on 
the Path of Knowledge is ever liberated^ To teach this the Lord 
says :— 







22. yadricchalabhasamtushto 

dvand vat it o v Una tsar ah 
saniah siddhav asiddhau ca 
kritva fi na nibadhyaie 


- Content with what comes to him without 
effort, - free from the pairs of opposites, - free 

from envy, - even-minded, - in success, - in failuie, 
^ - and, - acting, - even, ^ - not, - is bound. 

22. Content with what comes to him without 
effort, free from the pairs of opposites and envy, even- 
minded in success and failure, though acting he is not 
bound. 


Such an individual who has gone beyond his own ego can 
thereafter commence no desire-prompted activity with any 
definite fruit-motive. Naturally, he will feel quite contented and 
happy in whatever gain that spontaneously rises out of his actions. 
The state of cgolessness indicates a condition of perfect conquest 
over the mind and intellect. Naturally, therefore, the pairs of 
opposites--heat and cold, success and failure, good and bad, 
joy and sorrow, etc.—cannot affect him, they being always the 
interpretations of the world-of-objects by the mind. 

Where the mind has ended the intellect too can no more 
bring its own affection and prejudices or its spirit of competi¬ 
tions and jealousies. We generally get agitated due to the pulls 
of success and failure. On the rising tide of success our ego 
dances in a vain joy, while in the hollows of failures it feels 
miserable and crushed. But when the ego has completely divi¬ 
nised, thereafter the individual will automatically remain equ- 
animous in both success and failure. Such an individual who 
has thus conquered his ego-centric misconceptions about himself^ 
“though acting is not fettered” by the natural consequences of 
the actions performed. {Karma-phalamf 
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When such a perfect Master of Realisation lives amidst 
us he is generally seen to act in no way different from an ordinary 
sensible man, and yet, all the same, his activities show an extra 
dynamic capacity to carve out a more complete and enduring 
success. According to the Lord’s words the activities of a man of 
knowledge do not, in any sense of the term, affect him. Naturally, 
it becomes a little difficult for an ordinary man to know, readily, 
how this is accomplished by the sage. 

To explain the divine motive and attitude with which 
the Men of Perfection act in the world the following nine stanzas 
are declared by the Lcrd:— 

^ 11 ^ 

23. gatasangasya muktasya 
jfiana vasthitacetasah 
yajnaya caratah karma 
samagram praviliyate 

- One who is devoid of attachment, - of the 

liberated, - whose mind is established in knowledge, 

- for sacrifice, ?n‘=^‘^rT: - acting, W - action, - whole, 

- is dissolved. 

23. Of one who is devoid of attachment, who is 
liberated, whose mind is established in knowledge who 
acts for the sake of sacrifice, all this action is dissolved. 

A man of wisdom has been fully comprehended in the 
first line of this stanza. The qualifications are beautifully enu¬ 
merated in a serial order and they themselves explain the Path 
to Perfection. Economy of words is the very essence of the style 
in all Scriptural books. Even so, they are particularly careful 
to use the most suggestive terms for their purpose and take an 
artistic joy in ordering the very sequence of the words used; 
here is a brilliant example of it. 

Devoid of attachment —The divinity attained by the Rishis 
is not a new status strangely acquired by them from some un¬ 
known and secret quarters. It is only a rediscovery of the perfec¬ 
tion that is already in each one of them. We are self-exiled from 
ourselves due to our attachments with the finite world of objects. 
Thus a wise man is he from whom all his attachments with the 
finite things of the world have dropped away. 

Liberated —The majority of seekers have only a vague idea 
of what this liberation means. The bondages are created upon 
our personality and life by none other than ourselves. These 
bondages, infinite in their number, are produced by the subtle 
chords of ouf own attachments with things. The deluded ego 
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feels itself fulfilled only through the world-of-objccts and, there¬ 
fore, it develops a sense of clinging to these objects. Thus, as a 
body it gets itself attached to the world of its sense-objects; 
while, as a mind it lives enslaved to the w'orld of emotions: and 
as an intellect it gets itself bound with its own ideas. 

If an individual sitting in a room were to tie himself with 
his own idle hands to the furniture pieces in the room, certainly, 
he will discover himself to be bound and chained to the room. 
His liberty to walk freely out of the room becomes curtailed 
because of the cords with which he has tied himself to the pieces 
of furniture. The furniture in itself has no power to enslave him, 
nor can the furniture bind him to itself. He, of his own accord, 
has lied himself to the fixtures in that room, and therefore feels 
himself bound. 

Similarly, the worlds of objects, of emotions and of ideas, 
cannot of themselves bind the Supreme, but the ego stupidly 
gets itself bound through chords of attaciiments with the worlds 
of objects, and thus comes to feel bound and shackled. Just 
as, to liberate himself from his room, the bound one has to cut 
asunder all the cords that bind him to the furniture , so too, the 
ego feels liberated only when it has become entirely ‘devoid of 
all attachments’. Thus, the second epithet in the line is the natural 
consequence of the first epithet : one becomes liberated when 
one gets oneself beyond all attachments. 

With mind centred in knowledge —The above phenome¬ 
non of perfect detachment, which produces a sense of complete 
liberation, can be accomplished only when the mind of the seeker 
gets itself centred in the right discriminative knowledge and 
develops for itself a capacity to distinguish between the per¬ 
manent and the impermanent, the fleeting and the lasting. 

It is natural for the mind to run after the objects because 
it has no existence apart from its own thoughts which are always 
upon the objects. It is always an emotional mind that coaxes 
us to run after the sense-objects, and the only way to win our 
mind away from its own mad ramblings is to bring the discri¬ 
minative light and rational capacities of our intellect to play 
upon the objet with which the mind is thirsting to court. It is 
only in the shaded by-lanes that the haggard prostitute borrows 
for her painted beauty a false charm; but in the revealing light 
of the full blown day her uglines^becomes apparent. Similarly, 
the mind gets attached to the world of sense-objects only in the 
unlit arena of delusion. If the mind were centred in knowledge, 
meaning, if the discriminating intellect faithfully follows the 
mind in all its sense activities, the mind’s false attachments 
must immediately drop off. 
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This self-evident psychological truth is so beautifully 
put in these lines that the very felicity with which it has been 
expressed conceals it from the hasty readers. 

A perfect Sage, who has thus cut himself free from all 
attachments, with his mind well-balanced under the light of his 
own wisdom, becomes completely liberated from the chains of 
all moral debilities, ethical imperfections and sensuous appe¬ 
tites. Such a Sage too performs work during the rest of his 
life-time in his perfected manifestation. Krishna says that all 
such activities, undertaken and performed by him, are ever done 
in a spirit of ‘dedicated activity’ (Yajna), When a sage thus 
functions in a spirit of Yajna that action itself does not and 
cannot produce any reaction or forging of thicker bondages 
with newly-formed vasanas. 

The term Yajna was very familiar to Arjuna. No student 
of the Vedas could have been ignorant of the significance of 
this term. Soaked in the tradition of the Vedas, Arjuna vaguely 
kneW' that ritualistic activities, performed in an attitude of 
God-dedication— Yajna -—werd the only methods that could 
contribute to the final redemption of man from the thraldom of 
his mortal existence. Being a true son of India, Arjuna accepted 
the accvmiplishmcnt of this self-unfoldment as the very goal 
of his life. Hence, we read in the opening chapter, Arjuna's 
hesitation as a true Hindu to fight the war and cause bloodshed 
and destruction. 

We have already seen how the highest philosophical text¬ 
book comes often to be misused by its own most ardent followers 
who sincerely mistake its non-essentials as its very essentials. 
In the quiet days of the early Aryan life, Yajna had gathered 
to itself a definite and specific ritualistic form. By the time of 
the Mahabharata, the contentious society had to face new de¬ 
mands in life and the very pattern of life had changed. In the 
new scheme, elaborate ritualism was almost impossible. But 
the average Hindu was not fit, nor was he ready, to reinterpret 
the truths of the Vedas, for a more effective application of the 
same in the new context of the available circumstances around 
him in his everyday life. Geeta is an attempt to reinterpret the 
Vedic theory and technique for the achievement of the Supreme. 

The term 'Yajna\ borrowed from our scriptures, is 
employed here by Krishna to yield a more elaborate sense im¬ 
plying a wider and a more universal application. With Geeta 
the Vedic Yajna has become a self-dedicated activity performed 
in a spirit of service to many. All actions, performed without 
ego and not motivated by one's egocentric desires, fall under 
the category of Yajna. 
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All through the next six stanzas we get an enumeration 
of something like twelve different Yajnas which can be practised 
by everybody, on all occasions, in every field, under all condi¬ 
tions. 

When a sage of the description given in the stanza per¬ 
forms actions in a spirit of Yajna, they dissolve away without 
leaving any impression upon his mind just as the rainbow that 
disappears w^hen the thin shower falling against the sunlight 
ends. Jf this be so, the question arises— ""For what reason then 
do all actions which he performs entirely dissolve^ without producing 
their natural result?'" Listen why : 

24. brahma rpanam brahma havir 

brahmagnau brahmana hutam 
brahmai \a tena gantavyam 
brahmakarmasamadhina 

- Brahman, sq-ifoj-jf - the oblation, - Brahman, - 
the clarified butler (the offerings), - in the fire of Brahman, 

- by Brahman, - is offered, - Brahman, - only, 

- by him, TFfsjpT - shall be reached, - by the man 

who is absorbed in action which is Brahman. 

24. Brahman is the oblation; Brahman is the 
clarifiedtbutter, etc., constituting the offerings; by Brahman 
is the oblation poured into the fire of Brahman; Brahman 
verily shall be reached by him who always sees Brahman 
in all actions. 

This is a famous stanza which is used throughout India 
as a prayer at the table before Indians eat their daily bread, 
although, today, ninety percent of those who are chanting this 
stanza before their meals do not understand or care to follow 
its meaning. All the same the couplet contains infinite sugges¬ 
tions and it almost summarises the entire philosophic content, 
of Vedanta. 

The Infinite Reality, which is the changeless substratum 
behind and beneath the changing panorama of the world, is 
indicated by the Vedic term Brahman, and this is contrasted 
with that aspect of Truth which functions in and through a body 
as the Atman, But though the Eternal Truth has been thus indica¬ 
ted by two different terms, Vedanta roars that “The Atman is 
Brahman.” 

The Metaphor is borrowed from the very well-known 
divine ritualism of the Vedas, the Yajnas, In every Yajna 
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there are four essential factors, and they are: (1) the deity invok¬ 
ed to whom the oblations are offered, (2) the fire in which the 
offerings are poured, (3) the material things that constitute the 
offerings and (4) the individual who is performing the Yajna, 

Here the stanza explains the mental attitude and the 
experience of the Perfect Sage when he performs the Yajna, 
To him Truth alone exists and not the delusory plurality which 
his erstwhile ignorance had conjured up in his mind. Therefore, 
to him, all Yajnas rise from Brahman* in which Brahmaiu the 
Truth, is the performer offering Brahman^ the material, to the 
sacred fire which is also nothing other than Brahman„ invoking 
but Brahman. When one wave jumps over another and breaks 
itself up to embrace and become one with its own comrade, 
we, who know that “all waves are nothing but the ocean", 
can certainly understand that in this act of union between two 
waves nothing has happened except that the ocean rising over 
the ocean broke itself to become one with the ocean. 

If an individual can thus sec the substratum of or the 
essential nature in and through all names and forms, actions, 
and behaviours, to him, irrespective of all conditions and 
circumstances, every being and thing is but a remembrance of 
the Infinite Blissful Truth. If actions are performed by a Saint, 
invoking no deity other than Brahman., “all his actions dissolve 
away" because he is invoking but the Truth through all his 
actions. 

The significance of the stanza as “a prayer to be said 
before food" is amply self-evident. To live we must eat. Food 
is necessity for existence. Whatever be the type of food, wlien 
one is hungry one will enjoy one’s meals. The suggestion is that 
even at this moment of natural enjoyment, we are not to forget 
the great Truth that it is Brahman eating Brahman, and that 
during our meals we are offering to Brahman the food that is 
Brahman invoking nothing but the grace of Brahman. To keep 
this idea constantly in the mind is to get ourselves perfectly 
detached from the enjoyment and raise ourselves to a greater 
and endless beatitude which is the reward of the Super-manhood. 

"'‘After representing the very spirit in all Yajnas, the Lord 
is trying to show him how all through life all ouY actions can he 
converted to become a Yajna. Right Knowledge {Bhavana) makes 
^very act a Yajna.'" Listen :— 


• Refer III, 14-15. 
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25. daivam eva pare yajnam 
yoginah paryupasate 
brahmagnav apare yajnam 
yajnenai vo pajuhvati 

- Pertaining to Devas, - only, - some, - 
sacrifice, - Yogis, - perform, - in the fire 

of Brahman, - others^ - sacrifice, - by sacrifice, 
TT^ - verily, - offer as sacrifice. 

25. Some Yogis perform sacrifice to Devas alone 
(Deva-Yajna) while others offer “sacrifice” only as 
sacrifice, by the Self in the fire of Brahman {Brahma 
Yqjna). 

In the following few stanzas Lord Krishna is explain¬ 
ing the mental attitude of a Saint at work. There is a doubt 
generally raised by every intelligent student at all times. The 
spiritual experience, no doubt, can be had when the seeker in 
meditation has transcended even his intellect. But then this 
transcendental experience is bound to remain only for a limit¬ 
ed time. I'he realised Saint is found working in the world, 
sometimes, in an elaborate fashion, like a Buddha or a Christ; 
in some cases, he works in a limited fashion, like a Ramana 
Maharshi, and at certain moments he may not undertake any 
activity at all, but merely continue living among the world-of- 
objects. Now, the doubt is “what would be the mental attitude 
of such a Perfect Master when he comes in contact with the 
world and functions in it”. 

In so elaborately painting the mental and intellectual 
personality of a Perfect Master, Krishna is trying to give an 
inkling to Arjuna as to what exactly should be his own attitude 
when he comes across life’s happenings. Through Arjuna’s 
ears men of all times can listen and learn to mould their own 
minds in this healthy fashion, so that they too can live in the 
world without getting themsevles buffeted or wrecked during 
their experiences in their own lives. 

You will be noticing that, during these stanzas, Krishna 
is enumerating twelve diftcrent types of Yajnas each one a 
ritualism conducted only in our mind, and that too during our 
day-to-day existence. In short, these passages give us different 
patterns of life wherein, by the necessary adjustments in the 
mind, we can effectively change the entire reactions of the world 
upon us. 

""Some Yogis perform sacrifice to the Devas alone"": Very 
many arc the examples in Geeta translations wherein the literal 
meaning gives us a sad misunderstanding of the import of the 
t^xt. Here is an example. Some devotees invoke the grace of a 
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particular deity by invoking it and offering oblations to it in the 
sacred fire. But the word Yogi clearly indicates that Krishna 
paints here something more than a mere ritualist trying to gain 
the blessings of his chosen deity. 

A Yogi is one who is always trying , through all the means 
that are in him, to raise himself from his state of physical, mental 
and intellectual imperfections to a more perfect state of existence. 
In this sense of the term it would be unjust to read into the 
stanza merely the obvious meaning. 

The word Deva comes from a root, meaning ‘illumi- 
natioif. Subjectively viewed, the greatest Devas are the five 
sense-organs of perception in us; the eye illumining forms, the 
ears illumining sounds, the nose illumining the smell, and the 
tongue and the skin illumining taste and touch. Seekers or 
Perfected Masters ( Yogis) too, when they move in the world, 
no doubt perceive objects. But in their understanding and experi¬ 
ence. perception is but “a world of sense-objects continuously 
olfering itself into the fires of his perception in order to invoke 
the Devas ($ense-organs)'\ Such seekers and masters walk out 
into life and when they come across the sense-world they only 
recognise and experience that the woiid-of-objects is paying a 
devoted tribute to the sense-organs ! 

When this mental attitude is entertained constantly by 
a seeker he comes to feel completely detached from the sense 
experiences and, irrespective of the quality of experience, he is 
able to maintain a constant sense of inward equanimity. 

As contrasted with this method {Deva Yajna) there are 
othej*s who perform Brahma Yajna says Krishna, wherein they 
come to offer the Self as a sacrifice by the Self in the fire of 
Bralmian"\ This statement when subjectively analysed and 
understood becomes perfectly clear. So long as we exist in the 
body manifestation we have to come across the world of sense- 
objects. The outer world can yield to us its joy or sorrow 
not by itself but only as a result of our healthy or unhealthy 
attitude towards it. The objects in themselves are impotent to 
give us either joy or sorrow. 

The Perfect Masters understand that the sense-organs are 
only instruments of perception and that they can work only 
when in contact with the Superme, the Atman. In this true 
understanding all Masters live, allowing the sense-organs to 
sacrifice themselves in the Knowledge of the Brahman. Seekers 
also are, by this statement, advised as to how they too can gain 
a certain amount of freedom from their senses by dedicating 
their sense-life in the service of the world. When an individual’s 
sense-organs of perception and action are to function and act— 
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not for his own ego-centric, selfish satisfactions but for the sake 
of serving the society or the world—then, even if such an 
individual lives in the world-of-objcects he will not be enslaved 
by his attachments to his possessions. 

Sankara defines this Brahma Yajna as follows : “To know 
the conditioned-self (Ego) as identical with the unconditioned- 
Brahman (the Atman) is to sacrifice the self in Brahman." The 
sense-objects can enslave only the ego, just as the dream king¬ 
dom can be enjoyed only by the dream-king. When the Ego 
re-discovers itslf to be the Pure Consciousness, it gets complete¬ 
ly released from all its joys and sorrows, just as, when the 
dreamer rediscovers his own waking-state, his responsibilities 
and joys as a king over his dream-domain have also ended. 

After thus enumerating the Deva Yajna and the Brahma 
Yajna, Lord Krishna expounds two more methods in the folhving: 

26. srotradini ndriyany anye 

samyamagnishu juhvati 
sahdadin vishayan anya 
indriyagnishu juh vati 

pflPif - Organ of hearing and other senses, - 
others, - in the fires of restraint, - sacrifice, 

- sense objects such as sound, etc., - others, 
in the fire of the senses, ^‘^1% - sacrifice. 

26. Some again offer hearing and other senses 
as sacrifice in the fires of restraint; others offer sound 
and other objects of sense as sacrifice in the fires of the 
senses. 

'"Some other great masters offer hearing and other senses 
in the fires of restraint"^ —In all these Yajnas described, the 
metaphor is taken from the most familiar ritualism known at 
that time to Arjuna. Oblations were offered, in Vedic ritualism, 
into the sacred fire in order to invoke the blessings of the deity. 
In these examples, we are shown how when some offerings are 
offered into a sacred fire, not only the oblations get burnt up and 
consumed by the fire, but also, as a result, a great blessing accrues. 
Here, it is said that some Masters live on in life constantly offer¬ 
ing their senses into the fire of self-control, so that the senses, 
of their own accord get burnt up, contributing to a greater 
freedom and joy in the inner life of the man. It is also a fact, 
very well experienced by all of us, that the more we try to satisfy 
the sense-organs the more they become riotous, and loot away 
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our inner joy. By self-control alone can the sense-organs be 
fully controlled and mastered. This is yet another method 
shown to the seekers by which they can come to experience and 
live a more intense life of deeper meditation. 

If in this method the Path of Sense-Control is indicated, 
in the second line of this couplet the Path of Mental-Control 
is suggested. Mind is sustained and fed by the stimuli that 
reach it from the outer world. The sense-objects perceived by 
the organs create and maintain the mind. Mind can never 
function in a field which cannot be interpreted in terms of the 
five types of sense-objects. Therefore, to make the mind 
non-receptive to the perceptions of the Indriyas is a method by 
which one can gain a better poise in life for purposes of medita¬ 
tion. Such an individual who has controlled the mind comple¬ 
tely and withdrawn it totally from the sense-centres is indicated 
here when the Lord says, ""Others offer sound and other objects 
to the fires of the senses"\ 

If the former method is a technique of controlling the 
stimuli at the very gateway of the senses, the latter is a different 
technique of controlling the same from an inner, and therefore 
more subtler, level of perception, called the mind. 

After thus explaining the above four methods, in the 
following stanza, yet another technique has been propounded by 
the Lord : 


27. sarvani ndriyakarmani 

pranakarmani ca pare 
atmasamyamayogagnau 
juhvati jnanadipite 

- All, - functions of the senses, 

functions of the breath (vital energy), =q‘-and, other, 

- in the fire of the Yoga of self-restraint, 
sacrifice, - kindled by knowledge. 

27. Others again sacrifice all the functions of the 
senses and the functions of the breath (vital energy) in the 
fire of the Yoga of self-restraint kindled by knowledge. 

""All the activities of the sense-organs ( Indriya ) and 
the organs-ofiaction ( Prana-Indriya ) are offered into the 
Knowledge-kindled fire of right understanding^ Control of the 
ego by the better understanding of the Divine Reality is called 
here as the “Yoga of Self-restraint” {Atma-Samyama-Yoga). In 
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all these attempts, it is interesting to note how Krishna is slowly 
dragging the frightening term Yoga into almost a licentious 
usage, so that the ordinary man, who was frightened away by 
the very term Yoga^ might feel the term to be a safe and tame 
one. 


This is the most direct method to live as the Self and not 
as the delusion-born ego-centre. A true spiritual knowledge 
supported by one's own intimate experience of it is abosolu- 
tely unavoidable. The Path of Discrimination ( Vicliara ) 
lies through constantly distinguishing between the limited lot 
of the ego and the divine destinies of the Spirit. Having discri¬ 
minated thus, to live more and more as the Self and not as the 
ego is to “restrain the self by the Self {Atma-Samyamd)'\ By 
this process, it is evident how the mad rumblings of the organs 
of perceptions and actions can be completely restrained and 
entirely conquered. 

Exhausting the above mentioned five different techniques, 
as though to bring to the understanding of Arjuna, that a 
hundred other methods can be indicated, Krishna enumerates 
in haste five more different methods in the following stanza: 

28. dravyayajnas tapoyajna 

yogayajnas tatha pare 
svadhyaya jnanayajnas ca 
yatayah samsitavratah 

- Those who offer wealth as sacrifice, efftwr: - those 
who offer austerity as sacrifice, - those who offer Yoga 

as sacrifice, - again, - others, - those who 

offer study and knowledge as sacrifice, ^ - and, - ascetics 
or anchorites (persons of self-restraint), - persons of 

rigid vows. 


28. Others again offer wealth, austerity and Yoga 
as sacrifice, while the ascetics of self-restraint and rigid 
vows offer study of scriptures and knowledge as sacri¬ 
fice. 

“Offering of wealth”— (Dravya Yajna) —Sacrifice of 
wealth is to be understood in its largest connotation. Charity 
and distribution of honestly acquired wealth in a sincere spirit 
of devotion to and service of the community or of the individual, 
who is the recipient of the benevolence, is called Dravya Yajna. 
This includes more than the mere offering of Money or food. 
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The term Dravya includes everything that we possess, not only 
in the world outside but in our worlds of emotions and ideas 
too. To pursue thus a life of charity, serving the world, as 
best as we can, with all that we possess physically, mentally and 
intellectually is the noble sacrifice called “Wealth sacrifice.” 

In order to perform this it is not at all necessary that 
the devotee should be materially rich. 1 mention this because 
I have met some mentally-crooked beings who try to justify their 
highly profiteering instincts by the argument that they could 
do large nation-wide charities only when they had made 
large profits ! This is Satan quoting the Bible. Even if we are 
poor and physically debilitated, from our bed of pain and 
penury, we can still be charitable, because, our inner treasures 
of love, kindness, sympathy and affection do not at all depend 
either upon our material circumstances or on our physical 
condition. Sometimes, a word of sincere sympathy, a look of 
love, a smile of true affection, a word registering true friendship 
can give to the receiver more than a heartless cheque even if it 
be for a fat sum. 

“Tqpo Yajna "'—Some live, offering unto their Lord 
a life of austerity. There is no religion in the world which docs 
not prescribe, by some method or the other, periods of austere 
living. These austerities (Vratas) are invariably undertaken 
in the name of the Lord. It is very well-known that the Lord 
of Compassion who feeds and sustains even the lowliest of the 
low can gain no special joy because of a devotee’s self-denial. 
But it is generally done in a spirit of dedication so that the seeker 
might achieve some self-control. This activity, in some extreme 
cases indeed very painful, is undertaken in order that the devotee 
may learn to control himself in his sense-life. 

“Toga Yajna'" : Yoga is an attempt of the lesser in us 
to grow into a better standard of diviner living. In this attempt 
devoted worship of the Lord-of-the-Heart, called Upasana, 
is a primary method. This worship and love offered to the 
Lord-of-the-Heart, when performed without any desire or 
motive is also called Yoga, since it directly hastens the seeker’s 
self-development. 

^^Swadhyaya Yajna'': Swadhyaya means the study of 
the scriptures. Without a complete study of the scriptures we 
will not be in a position to know the logic of what we are doing 
in the name of spiritual practice, and without this knowledge our 
practices cannot gain the edge and the depth that are unavoid¬ 
able for our sure progress. Thus, in all religions, a study of the 
scriptures is insisted upon as an unavoidable training during 
the seeker’s early days. Even after Self-realisation we find that 
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the Sages spend their spare time reading and contemplating 
upon the inexhaustible wealth of details and suggestions in the 
scriptures. 

In its subjective implications, Swadhyaya means the self- 
study, the art of introspection with a view to understand our 
own inner weaknesses. If, in the case of a seeker, it is a technique 
of estimating his own spiritual progress, in the case of a Seer, 
it will be for revelling in his own Self. 

^^Jnana Yajnd*": This word has very often been used in 
the Geeta and it constitutes one of the many original terms 
coined by Vyasa to beautify the Lord’s declarations. The 
Sacrifice of Knowledge is the term given to that activity in man 
by which he renounces all his ignorance into the fire of know¬ 
ledge kindled by him in him. This is constituted of two aspects: 
negation of the false and the assertion of the Real nature of the 
Self. These two activities are effectively undertaken during the 
seeker’s meditation. 

All these five methods of Self-development—sacrifice of 
wealth, austerity, yoga, study and knowledge—can be prac¬ 
tised with profit only by those who are men of “rigid determina¬ 
tion” and who can find in themselves an inexhaustible enthusiasm 
to apply themselves consistently to reach this great goal. It 
is not sufficient that we know these paths or that we decide to 
gain these developments. Progress in sipirituality can|come 
only to one who is “sincere and consistent in his practices” 
( Yatayah), 

In the following stanza Krishna explains Pranayama 
as yet another method, the eleventh of the series : 

srm sttorpt wmx i 

iReii 

29. apane juhvati pranam 

prane ^panam tatha pare 
pranapanagati ruddhva 
pranayamaparayanah 

wm - In the out-going breath, sacrifice, STpypT - in¬ 

coming breath, ^ - in the in-coming breath, ?PTFnj; - out-going 
breath, - thus, others, - courses of the out¬ 

going and in-coming breaths, - restraining, 
soley absorbed in the restraint af breath. 

29. Others offer as sacrifice the out-going breath 
in the in-coming, and the in-coming in the out-going, 
restraining the courses of the out-going and in-coming 
breaths, solely absorbed in the restraint of breath. 
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In this verse we have a description of the technique of 
‘breath control’ regularly practised by some seekers in order 
to keep themselves under perfect self-control when they move 
amidst the sense-objects in the work-a-day world. 

As a sacrifice some offer “the out-going breath into the 
in-coming breath and others offer the in-coming into the out¬ 
going". The latter is, in the technique of Pranayama, called 
the Puraka, meaning the ‘process of filling in’; while, the former 
is the process of blowing out/ technically called the Recaka. 
These two processes are alternated with an interval wherein the 
‘breath is held for sometime/* within and without, which is 
called the Kumbhaka, This process of Pur aka — Kumbhoka — 
Recaka — Kumbhaka, when practised in a prescribed ratio, be¬ 
comes the technique of breath-control (Pranayama). This 
technique is again explained here as a Yajna by which the practi¬ 
tioner. in the long run, learns to offer all the subsidiary Pranas 
into the main Prana. 

Prana is not* the breath; this is a general misunderstanding. 
Through breath-control we come to gain a perfect mastery over 
the activities of the Pranas in us. When very closely observed 
we find that the term Prana used in the Hindu Scriptures indica¬ 
tes the various “manifested activities of life in a living body”. 
They generally enumerate five different kinds of Pranas, which 
when understood correctly are found to be nothing but the 
different functions in every living body. 

They are (1) the function of perception, (2) the function 
of excretion, (3) the function of digestion and assimilation, (4) 
the circulatory system which distributes the food to all parts of 
the body, and lastly (5) the capacity of a living creature to improve 
himself in his mental outlook and intellectual life. These activi¬ 
ties of life within, about which an ordinarily man is quite uncon¬ 
scious, are brought under the perfect control of the individual 
through the process of Pranayama, so that, a seeker can, by 
this path, come to gain a complete capacity to withdraw all his 
perceptions. This indeed is a great help for a meditator. 

In these series of techniques enumerated by Krishna, as 
a last method, we have in this stanza the twelfth method detailed. 

f^TOTT^RT: srRTFSnwi^J \ 

30. apare niyataharah 
♦ pranan praneshu juhvati 


*Refer the very stanza—‘^Restraining the course of the out-going and 
the in-coiniog breaths!*’ 
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sarve ^py ete yajnavido 
yajnakshapitakalmashah 

- Other persons, fwdlfTTT: - of regulated food, - 

vital-airs, - in the vital-airs, - sacrifice, - all, - 
also, - these, - knowers of sacrifice, - 

whose sins arc destroyed by sacrifice. 

30. Others with well regulated diet oifer vital airs 
in vital air. All these are knowers of sacrifice, whose sins 
are destroyed by sacrifice. 

There are some, who through systematic regulation of 
their diet, come to gain a complete mastery over themselves and 
their appetites and passions. Dieting is not at all a new tech¬ 
nique in India. The ancient Rishis not only knew the 
Vitamin contents and the calorific values of the various food 
materials, but also prescribed very scientific combinations of the 
available vegetables and cereals to suit the temperament, func¬ 
tion and duties of persons belonging to different levels of society. 
Not only this : they so well perfected their knowledge that they 
even showed how, through regulated dieting, a man’s character 
and behaviour, and ultimately his very cultural quality, can be 
purified and raised. 

The verse adds that all these “knowers of Yajna”, mean¬ 
ing all those who know “the art of living these techniques,” 
when they practise them in a spirit of self-dedication and selfless 
enthusiasm, can fully come to profit by them. These methods 
and techniques do not promise that they will, of themselves, 
guide us or lead us to the Supreme. It is promised that all those 
who practise (all or a few or even one) of them for a sufficiently 
long period, can become “purified of their sins”. 

Sin, we have already discussed, is but a wrong pattern 
of thought channels that is etched in a mind by devolutionary 
thoughts, entertained by a deluded ego in its extreme misunder¬ 
standing and its consequent attachment with its body and sense- 
objects. It is these sinful vasanas that make the ego act like an 
animal and force it to commit low and vicious criminalities. The 
above mentioned practices not only wipe clean the existing 
'wtong^vasanas but cut out in their place new channels of thou¬ 
ghts more constructive and evolutionary in their very nature. 

Thus, it must be very well noted here that all practices, 
physical, mental or intellectual, that are generally known as 
divine and religious, are, without exception, only techniques 
by which the mind-and-intellect equipment gets itself adjusted 
for the ^eater and more effective self-application in meditation. 
Meditation is the path in which the ego learns to withdraw its 
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false evaluations of itself and life, and comes to the final experience 
of its own divine nature. It is often that we find sincere seekers 
getting themselves so extremely attached to their own path of 
practice that they constantly argue for it among themselves. 
Therefore, Arjuna has been instructed here that all paths, how¬ 
ever noble and great they may be, are all but means and not the 
end in themselves. 

In all the above enumerated twelve different Yajna tech¬ 
niques self-effort is a common factor, and, therefore, the Lord 
says : 

CO N 

31. yajnasishtamritabhujo 

yanti brahma sanatanam 
na yam loko ^sty ayajnasya 
kuto ^nyah kurusattama 

- Eaters of the nectar—remnant of the sacri- 
fjce, - go, - Brahman, ^TqTcrq'^T - eternal, - not, - 
this, - world, - is, - of the non-sacrificer, - 

how, - other, - O best of the Kurus. 

31. The eaters of the nectar—remnant of the 
sacrifice—go to the Eternal Brahman. Even this world 
is not for the non-performer of sacrifice; how then the 
other (world), O best of the Kurus ? 

^'‘Eating the sacred remnant of the Yajna^': In the ancient 
ritualism of fire-sacrifices, things that were ‘left over’ in the 
pot from which the offerings were made were called the 
sacred remains and they were considered by the devotees as 
divinely potent— remnants from the Lord’s own plates. This was 
generally taken by the devotees and eaten with great reverence, 
and it was considered that by that a lease of life in heaven would 
finally be guaranteed for the eater. 

In the metaphor used here, when we try to find its corres¬ 
ponding implication in the subjective world, we must understand 
^‘the remnant that is left over” to mean “the result of the above 
mentioned twelve types of Yajnas'\ The result of any one of 
the above "Yajnas" is, as we know, a greater amount of self- 
control and the consequent inner integration of the individual 
personality. Those who have gained this have prepared them¬ 
selves for the greatest vocation in life called intense medita¬ 
tion. 

Such an integrated man can gain a greater inner poise in 
his meditations through which he can easily come to experience 
the Infinite and the Eternal indicated by the term Brahman, 
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The second line of the verse contains a beautiful gene¬ 
ralisation which clinches the main idea that self-development 
and inner growth cannot be had without investing continuous 
and sincere self-eflfort. Inaction can never bring about any 
profit, even in this world, in any field whatsoever. Without 
self-dedicated and selfless activity (A-yojna) no great and enduring 
profit can be achieved in this world, and, therefore, Krishna 
exclaims how a seeker could hope to achieve the highest without 
any conscious effort for gaining it. 

You must not forget the incident or the occasion that 
made the Lord sing the Song Divine. Arjuna was trying to 
run away from the field of activity to which he was called in 
duty bound. Krishna is here making the strongest plea for 
action. We may almost say that action is the Creed of Krishna. 
If at all we can summarise the entire message of Krishna’s life 
we may conclude that it is “active resistance to evil—at all times, 
in all situations, whoever be the evil-doer”. 

Arjuna wanted to retire from the challenge of war under 
some divine-looking pretensions but Krishna argues, throughout 
His Song, for action. Even if it be for the spiritual progress, 
right action, with all sincerity, is unavoidable. A mere bookish 
knowledge can guarantee no cultural progress. It can come 
about only as a result of constant and vigilant self-development. 
In the line under review we have the inspired call of the Spirit 
to the matter (ego) to evolve and transcend itself ! 

To the ruthlessly intelligent student two doubts can rise 
up in his mind while listening to the Lord’s ong so far. It 
may be doubted : “can ail these different paths lead us to one 
and the same goal or do they lead to different goals ?” It may 
also be doubted : “are these not mere intellectual theories pro¬ 
pounded by Krishna himself as an original contribution of 
thought”? 

The following explains these two doubts : 

iTiTT i 

mem 

32. evant bahuvidha yajna 

vitata brahmano mukhe 
karmajan viddhi tan sarvan 
evam jnatva vimoksyase 

- Thus, - manifold, WT: - sacrifice, fmiWT: - are 

spread, - of Brahman (or Veda), ^ - in the face, - 

born of action, - know (you), eTT^T them, - all. - 
thus, WIem - having known, - you shall be liberated. 
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32. Thus innumerable sacrifices lie spread out 
before Brahman—literally at the mouth or face of Brah¬ 
man—Know them all as born of action, and thus knowing, 
you shall be liberated. 

In the world, no two different activities produce the same 
result. Naturally, therefore, when the twelve different Yajnas 
described are all conspicuously different from one another, 
they must all be producing not an identical result but a series of 
different effects. In order to show that though the paths are 
different, all of them ultimately lead to the same goal it is said 
here, “Various Yajnas lie open, leading to the gate of Brahman, 
the Eternar\ Just as ‘all roads lead to Rome’, all the above 
mentioned techniques of Yajna also ultimately lead to one and 
the same goal. 

The same stanza provides an answer to another possible 
doubt. This is the glory of Sanskrit. Words in Sanskrit throb 
with suggestions, and the one and the same set of phrases can 
suggest more than one specific meaning. The passage under 
review can also be translated, and Sankara accepts this interpre¬ 
tation, as “various Yajnas, like the above, lie strewn in the store¬ 
house of the Veda”, wherein Veda is conceived as the Mouth 
of Reality inasmuch as, according to the orthodox tradition, it 
was believed that the Vedas were given out by the Eternal 
Itself. 

Arjuna, as an Aryan child, will not willingly accept a 
pure intellectual theory regarding the spiritual life. Krishna 
has, therefore, to provide an assurance, now and then, that his 
words are nothing but emphatic restatements of what had been 
suggested and implied in the immortal Vedas. 

*‘^Know them all to be born of action This timely reminder 
of the Lord has more than one direct suggestion : {a) these paths 
prescribed in the Vedas are all to be persuaded throu^ self-effort, 
and, therefore, Arjuna is reminded of the inevitability of right 
action if he wanted to move ahead in his cultural self-develop¬ 
ment and {b) it also suggests that all these paths are only the 
means and not the end. Action is born of desires, and, there¬ 
fore, so long as there is action there is no redemption from desires. 
The State of Desirelessness is the State of Perfection, and, 
therefore, in the context of our understanding, these pregnant 
words of the verse ring a note of warning to the students that 
they should not misunderstand these Yajnas as the very goal of 
their life. 

'‘^Understanding thus, you shall be free*": Here the word 
understanding is not a mere intellectual apprehension but a 
complete spiritual apprehension, in a vivid subjective experi¬ 
ence, of the Reality. 
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Right Knowledge was represented as a Knowledge- 
sacrifice.* Then, several sacrifices have been mentioned. Know¬ 
ledge is being now extolled, as compared with these latter 
kinds of sacrifices, which are all means of attaining the Puru- 
shartha—the inner integration. 

33. sreyan dravyamayad yajnaj 
jnariayajncdi par am tapa 
sarvam karma 'khilam partha 
jnane parisamapyate 

sqTTT - Superior, sroqrnTT - with objects, 2T5fFT - than sacrifice 
TTPfqsT: - knowledge- sacrifice, q^?TT - O Parantapa, - all, 

- action, - in its entirgiy, qrq - O Partha, - in 

knowledge, qfTrrqrcqq - is culminated. 

33. Superior is Knowledge-sacrifice to sacrifice with 
objects, O Parantapa (harasser of foes). All actions in 
their entirety, O Partha, culminate in Knowledge. 

Of all the sacrifices known to Arjuna in his orthodox 
understanding of the Vedas he h s not yet known a ritual in 
which some offering or the other is not made into the sacred 
fire. Therefore, when the above subjective actions of self-control 
are termed as Yajnas, this new interpretation jars upon the 
understanding of the Pandava prince. He almost feels unre¬ 
conciled in this interpretation. Lord Krishna, reading Arjuna’s 
thoughts from his face, explains in this verse that Jnana 
Yojna —the offering of our ignorance into the Fire of Know¬ 
ledge acquired and experienced—is the noblest and the divinest 
of all activities. 

Krishna compares the Dravya Yajna —the sacrifice of 
material oblations—with Jnana Yajtta—offering and destroying 
the misunderstandings in right understanding—and declares 
that for a cultural self-development, Jnana Yajna is any day 
nobler and diviner than mere formalistic ritualism with material 
offerings. 

In the second line of the verse the Lord explains how and 
why He considers “the sacrifice of ignofance in Knowledge” 
as greater and nobler than “the sacrifice of food and other 
materials in the sacred fire”. Ritualistic Karmas produce 
results to enjoy which the individual ego has to take up new 
manifestations, wherein again, he has yet to undertake and 


•Refer Chapter IV-24, 
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perform more and more activities. Karma never ends Karma, 
and, therefore, action cannot be a complete fulfilment in itself. 

On the ‘other hand, the Right Knowledge (Jnana) ends all 
Karmas, once and for ever, inasmuch as the deluded actor, the 
ego, destroys itself in the light of the Self-Knowledge. We have 
already seen that ignorance causes desires, and desires are the 
seeds from which all actions arise. When this ignorance, the 
primary source of all activities, ends at the dawn of Knowledge, 
all actions naturally get themselves fulfilled. Therefore, '"All 
action in its entirety^ O! Partha, attains its consummation in 
Knowledge"^ 

If thus, by Knowledge alone we can really gain the fullest 
satisfaction, then how are we to gain this Knowledge by which all 
actions can at once be burnt up and exhausted? 

34. tad viddhi pranipatena 
pariprasnena sevaya 
upadeksyanti te jnanam 
jnaninas tattvadarsinah 

rTfT - That, ft'fe- know, - by long prostration, 

- by question, - by service, - will instruct, 

# - thee, - knowledge, 3TTfTT: - the wise, - those 

who have realised the Truth. 

34. Know that by long prostration, by question 

and service, the wise who have realised the Truth will 

instruct thee in (that) Knowledge. 

The verse explains the qualities that are necessary in a 
teacher who alone can instruct us on the Path of Knowledge and 
guide us to the great consummation of all life. Tt also 
explains the mental attitude and ^he intellectual approach which 
a successful student must adopt so that his contact with the Guru 
may be effective. 

The Knowledge of the Self is to be gained “by prostrations, 
by question and by service”. In modern India, these words are 
very badly misunderstood by youngsters. And it is equally true 
that in this country today these terms are exploited to the maxi¬ 
mum by professional Gwrw-mongers who have found for them¬ 
selves an easy career in religion. But when we rightly understand 
these terms it can reveal to us, certainly, a scheme of Knowledge- 
transference which is at once intelligent and highly scientific. 

Prostrating yourself—PxosixBXion is generally a physical 
show of abject surrender expressed by falling flat physically 
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at the feet of the Master. This physical action in itself cannot 
and will not constitute prostration, although this physical pose 
may help to create and maintain the necessary mental attitude. 

All that is meant here is that the student must have an in¬ 
tellectual attitude of surrender and meekness, respect and 
obedience, when he approaches the teacher who has to instruct 
him upon the secret of life. Regarding the world within and the 
methods of its control, ordinarily, the students are completely 
ignorant and, therefore, they must approach the teacher with a 
readiness to understand, grasp and follow his instructions. 

Just as water flows always from a higher to the lower level, 
so too, knowledge can flow only to a lower level. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the student must have a “spirit of prostration” 
in him so that he may be able to get himself surcharged with the 
Knowledge that flows from the teacher. Thus, the prostration, 
as used here, essentially defines, more the required mental and 
intellectual attitude of the student, than his physical readiness 
to fall flat on the ground at the feet of his Master. 

By questions —There are many seekers who approach a 
teacher and waste his time, as well as, squander away their own 
precious chances, by sitting near the teacher like insipid idols 
carved out in thoughtless flesh! That is not the method of bene- 
fitting ourselves on the path of philosophy, in the royal arena of 
Vedanta. The student must be vigilant enough to detect his own 
intellectual doubts and he must be ever ready to enter into a 
sympathetic intellectual wrestling with his teacher, within the 
rings of devotion and respect, reverence and admiration. 

By raising doubts to the teacher we are opening up the cistern 
of Knowledge locked up in the Master's bosom. A perfect Guru 
immediately detects from the questions, the false line of thinking 
in the student, and while removing the very doubt, the teacher 
imperceptibly orders and re-organises the right way of thinking 
in the inner thought-life of the student. When this intellectual 
wrestling has been practised for a long time the fragrance of per¬ 
fection in the teacher, as it were, gets transferred to the student’s 
life. 

Therefore, it has been an immortal tradition among the 
Hindus to have open discussions between the teacher and the 
taught, called Satsang. This privilege is not available in all re¬ 
ligions of the world. In fact, Vedanta alone dares to proclaim 
thus a perfect freedom for the intellect. Vedanta never trades upon 
the blind faith of the seekers. In all other religions faith is a great 
power and force, and, therefore, many of the intellectual imper¬ 
fections in their Scriptures cannot be completely answered, and 
the priests therein must necessarily check the full freedom of the 
Seekers to question upon their sacred texts. 
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By Service —^The flower-throwing and laddu-offering are 
not what constitute seva. These have been understood as the 
service of the teacher only as a by-i>i*oduct of institutionalism 
and y^jrAraw-organisations. The true service of the teacher lies 
in the attempt of the student to attune himself to the principles 
life advocated and advised to him by the Master. To live the life 
indicated by the Rishi is the greatest seva that an imperfect mortal 
can offer to the Man of Perfection. 

The above enumerated three adjustments are unavoidable 
if a student is to get himself perfectly attuned to his teacher. 
These instructions may seem rather fantastic in the modern 
world of college-students and appointed-professors. In the 
colleges of our times objective sciences are taught, for which, 
this subjective attunement between the teacher and the taught is 
not at all necessary. A professor is but ‘a wire-recorder that 
moves and repeats what he has learnt’, which the student can also 
learn if he is studious enough in any well-stocked library. On 
the other hand, the subjective theme of mental perfection gained 
by a teacher can be imparted to a student only when the student 
is perfectly attuned with the master. 

When a teacher finds that a particular student has, by the 
above method, fully become synchronised with him, the teacher 
advises the student and instructs him to walk safely the Path 
of Knowledge. In this second line of the verse there is the Scrip¬ 
tural definition of a perfect Master repeated verbatim.* 

The two main qualifications unavoidable for a fully useful 
teacher on the spiritual path are {a) a perfect knowledge of the 
scriptural literature and {b) a complete subjective experience of 
the Infinite Reality. These two factors are indicated here. Each 
without the other is perfectly useless in guiding a seeker. Mere 
knowledge of the Scriptures can make only a learned Pundit 
and not a Perfect Master. A man of intimate experience of Truth 
in himself would become completely silent because he will find 
it impossible to explain and express his own transcendental 
experience. 

By this the Lord means to say that, that Knowledge alone 
which is imparted by those who have realised the Truth—that 
Knowledge alone and no other knowledge—can prove effective. 
Then the following statement bolds good; 

qwicarr «T mwfii i 


*Read Swamiji’s Discourses on Mundaka Upanish€ui^l\l''\\-\0, 
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35. yaj jnatva na punar moham 
evam yasyasi pandam 
yena bhutany aseshena 

draksyasy atmany atho mayi 

- Which, - having known, ^ - not, 5?T: - again, 

- delusion, - thus, - will get, - O Pandava, 

- by this, - beings, - all, - (you) see, ^nc^rfir- 

in (thy) Self, - also, - in Me. 

35. Knowing that you shall not, O Pandava, again 
get deluded like this; and by that you shall see all beings 
in your own Self and also in Me. 

After all these painful troubles it may chance that we may 
get Knowledge, but, after one’s death one may again fall back 
to ignorance and come to repeat the same process. Even in our 
own life-time there have been many a thing learnt and experienced 
which we do not now remember—at least not so efficiently and 
so fully as when we first came across it. Similarly, this Know¬ 
ledge also may be lost to us in which case it will be indeed a 
great loss. 

This doubt is fully analysed here by an assertive, confident, 
declaration that after regaining this Knowledge, '"You shall 
not, O ! Pandava, again get deluded like this^\ This declaration, 
rather fanatical in style, has to be, for the time being, accepted 
by all the seekers. All teachers unanimously declare this idea, 
and since they have no particular reason to deceive their genera¬ 
tion, it is but intelligent that we should accept the truth of this 
declaration in good faith. 

No doubt, an immature child can never understand the 
physical thrills of the nuptial chamber, and thereby it cannot be 
said that the newly-wed are always telling a falsehood. The little 
child has not matured enough even to sympathetically feel the 
thrill explained. Similarly, we, living in delusion, cannot under¬ 
stand the thrill of the transcendental or experience its Eternal 
Nature—however vividly the teachers may explain, until we also 
grow to the required inner maturity. 

By this rediscovery of the Self, Krishna promises that the 
Pandava Prince thereafter will be able to recognise the entire 
creation—constituted of the world-of-objects, emotions and 
ideas—as nothing other than the Self, which is his own Real 
Nature: which is nothing other than ‘Me’, Lord Krishna, the 
Paramatman, Having for once realised the ocean, all the waves 
are recognised by the intelligent eye as nothing but the ocean. 

In this stanza, thus, tests of having realised “that Know¬ 
ledge”, —discussed in the previous stan5:as, are given. It also- 
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indicates how long we must hold on to the apron of a true Guru. 
As long as we have not realised that the whole creation is nothing 
but our own Self, which is as divine and omnipotent as the Lord 
of Dwaraka Himself, so long we cannot afford to leave our 
intimate relationship and complete dependency upon our pre¬ 
ceptor and guide. 

''^Moreover , see how excellent Knowledge is"": 

36. api ced asi pa pebhyah 

sarvebhyah papakrittamah 
sarvam jnanaplavenai va 

vrijinam samtarishyasi * 

- Even, - if, - (you) are, - than sinners, 

- (than) all, qTTfrfTfT - most sinful, - all, - 

by the raft of knowledge, - alone, - sin, - 

(you) shall cross. 

36. Even if you are the most sinful of all sinners, 

yet you shall verily cross all sins by the raft of Knowledge. 

While Arjuna was promised such a glorious transcendental 
experience, too divine for him to believe, he felt a certain amount 
of lack of confidence in himself, which was reflected on his face. 
He had a feeling as though he was not fit for such a great inner 
experience. Such a feeling can come to anyone of us, because 
there is none among the intelligent who is not painfully conscious 
of his own sins. 

Vedanta is not a philosophy that heartlessly keeps the 
sinners out of its halls of wisdom. It does not believe that there 
is any lost soul who will ever wander among the heathens and who 
can only be redeemed if he became fit to enter the portals of the 
Church of Vedanta. Tolerant to a fault, Vedanta declares the 
Truth and nothing but the Truth. The All-pervading Divine mani¬ 
fests everywhere and, therefore, there is no sinner who cannot, 
through his endeavour, come to claim his own heritage of Abso¬ 
lute Perfection. 

Geeta is a scripture of life written for man and its univers¬ 
ality is unmistakably seen in the statement here. It assures man 
that if you be the most sinful among the sinful"" you too can 

cross over your painful destinies of the present and reach the 
shores that lie beyond the finitude and imperfections. Such a 
clear charter of man’s right to be Divine has never so far been 
written in any other existing scripture of the world!! 
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Sin, we have already seen, is an act of the ego, which has 
grown forgetful of its own divine nature. When an individual 
acts in his own delusion, catering to his matter envelopments, 
with the hope that thereby he will come to get perfect bliss, those 
actions are called sins. Such acts, natural with animals, are often 
quite evident among animal-men. These false actions leave dis¬ 
sipating channels of thought within, called the marks of sin. 
And a mind so poxcd comes to suffer the tragic lot of a mortal 
in the world. 

To rediscover that in reality, the ego is nothing other than 
the Self in us, and to live thereafter as the Self of all, is called True 
Wisdom (Jnana). Having thus awakened to our real nature the 
dreamy cravings of the flesh can no more enchant us away from 
our pristine glory and make us run down the channels of sen¬ 
suousness, to wreck ourselves on the stony bed of sin and sorrow. 
This is indicated by a beautiful metaphor ""By the raft of know- 
ledge alone shall you go across all sins"\ 

""In what manner does this Wisdom destory Sin —Here is 
an example: 

37. yathai dhamsi samiddho "gnir 
bhasmasat kurute 'rjuna 
jnanagnih sarvakarmani 
bhasmasat kurute tatha 

wstj - As, - fuel, - blazing, - fire, - 

reduced to ashes, - makes, - O Arjuna, 5rrflTf^: - fire 
of knowledge, - all actions, - to ashes - 

makes, - so. 

37. As the blazing fire reduces fuel to ashes, O 

Arjuna, so does the Fire of Knowledge reduce all actions 

to ashes. 

""Just as fire reduces fuel to ashes^\' This example has been 
given by the Lord in his sheer fatherly love for Arjuna. The 
Pandava entertained a complete knowledge of the traditional 
Yajna. And, therefore, these words, familiar in all Yajnasalas^ 
when used, apart from their word meaning, are capable of 
creating in their association brilliant suggestions of a serene at¬ 
mosphere and a thrilled sense of divinity. 

Besides, the example is very striking. Whatever be the 
quality, shape, condition, colour, etc., of the fuel pieces, when 
all of them are taken to the fire-place and digested by the fire 
they become one homogeneous mass of ash. In the samples of 
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ash left in the hearth we cannot recognise the ash of a particular 
twig as different from that of another. Similarly, all Karmas, 
it is said, good, bad or indifferent, all get burnt up in the Fire of 
Knowledge and will become something altogether different from 
what they were in their cause-and-effect condition. Solid fuel 
having girth, weight, smell, etc., had become almost weightless, 
with no specific colour except a light-greyness, when it became 
the ash. 

Actions leave reactions. The reactions mature at different 
peHods of time depending upon the quality and intensity of the 
action. From the bcginningless time, in our different manifesta¬ 
tions we have been, at every moment, acting in our ego-centric 
vanity and individuality. All those actions must have left their 
residual impressions and they have to be lived through. 

This entire Karma has been scientifically consideied as 
falling under three classifications. They are called “not yet 
operative” (Sanchita), “operative” (Prarabdha), and “to be 
operative” in future (Agami), When in Geeta it is said that all 
Karmas are burnt down, the Lord means, the entire Sanchita 
and Agami, * ^ 

^^Whereforer 

38. na hi jnanena sadrisam 
pantram iha vidyaie 
tat smyam yogasamsiddhah 
kalena Umani vindati 

^ - not, - certainly, - to wisdom, - like, 

- pure, ^ - here (in this world), fsRT# - is, that, 
- oneself, - perfected in Yoga, qn#T - in time, 

mrqfT - in the Self, - finds. 

38. Certainly, there is no purifier in this world 
like Knowledge. He who is himself perfected in Yoga 
finds it in the Self in time. 

So glorious is the result of Self-realisation that Lord 
Krishna explodes in enthusiasm and cries, Verily there exists 
nothing in this world more noble and sacred than Self-knowledge"'. 
Just as to a drowning man there is nothing more precious than 
a lifebelt so too, to the deluded ego there cannot be a greater 

*For more details read the topic The Law of Karma in Discourses on 
Kenopaniskad—pp, 49-58. 
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possession and a nobler endeavour than the acquistion of 
Knowledge of its own Real Nature. 

The Knowledge of the Self can be attained in one’s own 
bosom when one has gained in oneself a full ^'‘mastery in Yoga "'— 
when one has sincerely and diligently practised the above men¬ 
tioned twelve Yajnas and gained a complete self-mastery through 
them. This mastery of the Self over the flesh is not giv^en by any 
teacher. The traditional story of a teacher spiritualising a student 
by his touch is a myth; it is impossible. Had it not b^een so, in 
the presence of such a perfect Prophet like Krishna, Arjuna could 
have attained—especially when the Lord felt such a great 
friendliness and love towards him—in a wink all the spiritualism 
needed to become a God-man. 

Many devotees have, from time to time, wasted their chances 
and brought dishonour to their noble teachers because they 
expected their Gurus to impart their acquired wisdom to them, 
their Chelas^ for the physical services rendered or the intellectual 
support given. Many of the existing seekers are, today, thought¬ 
lessly squandering away their noble opportunities by vainly 
waiting for this cheap and ready method of purchasing God- 
hood ! Let them be warned that in spite of such glorifications of 
some Gurus, available in the market and sold in the existing 
Ashrams in this country, it has no scriptural support. Here 
Krishna, in all love plainly tells the truth to Arjuna that he had 
to purify himself {Swayam) and then he himself would realise 
the Truth “in good time.” {Kaknd), 

Self-realisation is not a magic. It is not witchcraft or 
sorcery or mesmerism by which we can as easily gain a relief 
from our sorrows as through tying an amulet or a charm on a 
sacred thread! God-realisation is the final end of evolution, 
the fulfilment of existence. Just as no great living Scientist can, 
by a touch or with his teachings or with his blessings, overnight 
make an illiterate fool as great a scientist as himself, so too, the 
spiritual perfection of a Master cannot be transferred to youth 
living grossly in his flesh. Each seeker has to struggle hard for 
himself, applying his best in living the Life Divine, wherein the 
teacher can help, no doubt, a little more than the scientist can 
help his apprentice. 

No definite time schedule is promised for the perfection to 
manifest. It is only said that he who is practising sincerely and 
devotedly, all the twelve different subjective-that are 
described earlier, will attain the necessary growth within, and 
will good lime'' come to experience the Self, the Beatitude 
of perfection, the state of God-hood. 

“In good time”: (Kalena )—^This does not mean either 
immediately, nor does it promise us the Supreme only after 
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trillions of impossible years. The same idea has been more 
beautifully described in the following stanza by a more self- 
explanatory term “ere long” (A-cirat). It gives a direct suggestion 
of hope and guidance to all seekers of all times that they need 
not become impatient and that, in fact, it would be far better for 
them constantly to apply themselves in the right path in full 
confidence that they shall “ere long” reach their goal. 

The surest means of acquiring Wisdom is declared as 
follows: 

39. sraddhavanl labhate jnanam 
tatparah samyatendriyah 
jnanam labdhva par am santim 
ocirenadhigacchati 

- The man of faith, - obtains, STH - knowledge, 
rRTT: - devoted, - who has subdued the senses, - 

knowledge, - having obtained, q’TTJT - supreme, ¥nf%JT - to 
peace, - ere long, - goes. 

39. The man who is full of faith, who is devoted 
to It, and who has subdued the senses, obtains (this) Know¬ 
ledge; and having obtained Knowledge he goes ere long 
to the Supreme Peace. 

The qualities that are necessary for an individual to be 
assured of the Knowledge Divine are being enumerated here as 
vividly as if it were from a leaf in a Science text-book. Three 
great qualities have been indicated and to understand them is 
to understand why the so-called seekers, in spite of their claims 
for sincere self-application, do not actually reach anywhere near 
the ladder of development. Faith, devotion and self-control 
are the three imperative necessities to be acquired ere we can hope 
to evolve to the diviner stature from the present mortal encum¬ 
brances. But these three words are more often misunderstood 
than rightly evaluated. 

Sraddha: —‘Faith’—Exploiters of religion have been 
making capital out of repeating this word as their safest excuse 
for all problems spiritual, to clear which devotees may approach 
these men who pose themselves as guides in religion. Invariably, 
we find that the ordinary devotees are completely rendered, some¬ 
times fanatical and oftener poor in their intellectual and mental 
growth, because of the unintelligent insistence for Sraddha trans¬ 
lated as “blind faith and unquestioned acceptance of any declara¬ 
tion said to be divine”. 
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If this is Sraddha none of the disciples that ever reached the 
Rishis were men with Sraddha^ and the paradox is rather sweetly 
comic inasmuch as those ancient seekers seem to have reached 
their goal, while the present ones, who have misunderstood 
Sraddha, do not seem to progress. Often they are noticed to de¬ 
teriorate perceptibly from what they were before they started to 
walk the path. 

Sankara tolls the death-knell of this misunderstanding when 
he explains Sraddha as “that by which an individual readily 
understands the exact import of the scriptural text as well as the 
pregnant words of advice of the preceptor.’’^ 

“Jfl/ ParaK'": Devoted to it—Whatever be the path of 
divine self-development that he may be following, it is an un¬ 
avoidable necessity that the seeker must give his undivided 
allenlion to it, and must, on all occasions, maintain in his mind 
a continuous consciousness of the Divine. A mere intellectual 
study of the scriptures will not help us in purifying and shaping 
our ‘within’ to tjfie glorious Beauty of the Divine. It is necessary 
that we must pour out our mind and intellect into the scheme of 
living that the “Upanishads” advise. 

“As you think, so you become” is an incontrovertible law 
of life. Each one of us is but a fulfilment of our own thoughts. 
Thus it becomes evidently clear that a “Sunday-rcligion” cannot 
make us divine for the rest of the week unless we are ready to 
remember those idealisms and strive to live them sincerely all 
the 24-hours of everyday. No ambition in life can be gained by 
haphazard wishful thinking, and when even that is unaccompanied 
by sincere efforts it becomes a sheer madness. The Lord is clearly 
indicating here the urgency of giving our undivided faithfulness 
to the Life Spiritual, if progress is to be assured. Without losing 
sight of the goal, mentally ever-entertaining the Vedantic prin¬ 
ciples, walk out into the world to battle with'circumstances and 
win the honest bread. This reminds us of the Lord’s advice to 
Arjuna “Remember Me and fight on.”* 

^‘Who has subdued the senses^'" —^The above explained 
Sraddha and Jnana will not sustain themselves, and no seeker 
can hope consistently to entertain them unless he is constantly 
striving his best to live in a spirit of self-control. It is the sense- 
organs that seduce us away into the life of excessive sensuousness, 
and when one has entered into the troubled waters of a sensuous 
life, one has no chance of maintaining oneself quietly in the higher 
values of life. To walk the Path Divine is to get out of the ^tters 
of sensuousness. Excessive sense-life and Absolute God-life are 

1 Read Talks on Vivekachudamani (Book I, pp» 62-64)« 

2 *Mam Anusmara Yudhya Ca* 
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antithesis to each other: where the one is, the other cannot be. 
Where the light of inward serenity and deeper peace have come, 
the darkness created by sense passions and animal appetites 
must depart. It is unavoidable, therefore, that a seeker should 
learn to live in steady and constant sense-control. 

Why should we live renouncing the sense enjoyments, and 
employing our mind in remembering constantly the divine goal 
of life, with faith both in ourselves and in the science of religion? 
Ordinarily, an intellect can enquire only as to the cause-and- 
elfect of things. The ego is ever employed in its own motive¬ 
hunting. A seeker in the initial stages of his self-development 
remains consistently in his intellect. Naturally, he will ask as to 
what would be the result of such a conspicuous sacrifice. To 
convince him, the second line is given. 

That a seeker who lives the above mentioned triple-pro¬ 
gramme of Divine life, reaches the State of Knowledge is the 
promise and guarantee of the Rishis, who are the authors of the 
immortal scriptures. A doubt again arises as to why we should, 
after all, acquire the Knowledge Divine. Krishna explains here 
that having gained the right knowledge the individual ""soon 
reaches the Supreme Peace", the promise of reaching the great 
goal-of-life is not guaranteed to take effect in a definite period 
of time. Just as, in the previous stanza, it was said “In good time” 
(Kalena), so too, here, it is said, “Ere long” (Achirem^. In short, 
after gaining this Knowledge, one would “soon” reach the goal- 
of-life. 

Param Santim —Supreme peace: The goal-of-life is labelled 
here as the “Great Peace” that knows no diminution. In these 
days of peace-mongers getting ready for war in the name of peace, 
one is apt to become honestly sceptic about the goal indicated 
in this stanza. The term ‘peace’ here is not that undefined vague 
conception, that is oft repeated in politics, whenever it is convenient 
for a set of politicians to do so, but the term Sami has 
a wealth of psychological suggestiveness. 

It is very well-known that every living creature is, at all 
moments, trying to gain a better happiness through all his acti¬ 
vities in life. From breathing and eating to the organised endea¬ 
vour in capturing the world market through war and destruction, 
all activities are attempts of the frail individuals to discover a 
greater and a better joy or happiness. This is true not only in 
man but in the animal kingdom and even in the vegetable world. 
In short, no action is possible unless the actor is motivated by 
an inner urge in him to seek a greater sense of fulfilment or joy 
unto himself. 

If, thus, the whole world is striving for winning the highest 
joy that it possibly can, and having gained it, for retaining the 
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same, then the goal of life should be absolute happiness, where 
all strife ends, all desires are fulfilled, all thoughts and agitations 
are exhausted. Desire for joy gives rise to the thought motion, 
which trying to fulfil itself in the outer world, becomes the visible 
actions in everyday life. The restlessness of the mind and the 
weary fatigue of the body shall both end when Absolute Joy is 
attained. Therefore, Absolute Joy is Absolute Peace. 

Here in this stanza the goal-of-life is indicated as the Supreme 
Peace which may be, in other words, explained as the Supreme 
Joy. 

^"Thou shah not doubthhis, for doubt is most sinful.’^ How — 
Listen: 

HR H HTt H gnl U^o\\ 

40. ajnas ca sraddadhanas ca 
samsayatma vinasyati 
na yam loko sti na paro 

na sukham samsayatmanah 

- The ignorant, ^ - and, - the faithless, - and, 

- the doubting self, fcrHR% - goes to destruction, H - not, 

?TTiT - this, - world, - is, H - not, ’TT: - the next, H - 
not, - happiness, - for the doubting self. 

40. The ignorant, the faithless, the doubting self 
goes to destruction; there is neither this world, nor the 
other, nor happiness for the doubting. 

In the previous stanza it was said that those who had faith 
and knowledge would soon reach the Supreme Peace. In order 
to hammer in this very same Truth Krishna is here emphasising 
through a negative declaration that they, who have not these 
qualities cultivated, gained and developed in them, will get them¬ 
selves ultimately destroyed and completely ruined. He who has 
neither the knowledge of the Self—if not a spiritual realisation, 
at least a clear intellectual understanding—not “the intellectual 
readiness to grapple with and fully understand the true import 
of the scriptural declarations and the words of the Masters” 
(Sraddha), Krishna assures, will certainly get ruined, if he be also 
a ‘doubting—Tom.’ (Samsaya-atma). 

It is never possible for anyone to start his spiritual career 
unless, at least intellectually, he has understood the entire truth. 
But there are some erudition-hunting scholastic pundits who 
will ever doubt and hunt for more and more logic but never will 
try to live and practise. Such people will never be able to progress. 
No doubt, understanding the Sastra has its place in the scheme 
of spiritual development, but a licentious intellect cannot go far. 
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In the next line Krishna with all the emphasis condemns 
such men of endless doubts, and points out their tragedy of life. 
The Lord says that such men who '‘"doubt the Self"' will not find 
any joy or happiness anywhere—""neither here nor in the hereafter"". 
In explaining thus, the Geeta seems to express that there may be 
a small chance perhaps, for one who is devoid of knowledge and 
faith to discover some kind of a happiness in this world, here and 
now, but that those who are constant doubters can enjoy neither 
here nor there. Such men are psychologically incapable of en¬ 
joying any situation, because the doubting tendency in them will 
poison all their experiences. One whose teeth have gone septic 
must be constantly poisoning the food that he is taking; so too, 
those who have this tendency of doubting everything, will never 
be able to accommodate to any situation, however perfect and 
just it might be. The line contains a spot of satire, almost 
vitriolic in its poignancy, when it is directed against the intelli¬ 
gent sceptic. 

""Wherefore?—forr 

41. yogasamnyastakarmanam 

jnanasamchinnasamsayam 
atmavantam na karmani 
nibadhnanti dhanamjaya 

- One who has renounced actions by Yoga, 
- one whose doubts are rent asunder by know¬ 
ledge, - possessing tne self, ^ - not, - actions, 

- bind, - O Dhananjaya. 

41. He who has renounced actions by Yoga, 
whose doubts are rent asunder by knowledge, who is self- 
possessed, actions do not bind him, O Dhananjaya. 

This being the penultimate stanza in the chapter, is a beauti¬ 
ful summary of all the main secrets of life explained in this chapter. 
When through the practice of Karma Yoga we have learnt to 
renounce our attachments to the fruits of actions and yet to work 
on in perfect detachment—when every doubt in us regarding the 
goal-of-life has been completely removed in our own inner ex¬ 
periences of the nobler and the diviner in us—as a result of the 
above two, the ego comes to rediscover itself to be nothing other 
than the Atman. Then the individual ego comes to live ""poised 
in the self as the Self"". When such an individual works, his actions 
can never bind him. 

It is only egoistic activities motivated by our ego-centric 
desires that leave gross impressions in our inner personality. 
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and thus painfully bind us to reap their reactions. With a sense 
of detachment and in right knowledge, as indicated in the above 
scheme, when an individual has completely, destroyed his ego- 
sense his actions cannot bind him at all. As a dreamer I might 
commit a murder in my dream of my dream-wife, but when 1 
awake from my dream, 1 shall not be punished for the crime that 
1 seem to have done in my dream. For, the dreamer has ended 
along with the dream. The dreamer committed the murder and 
deserves punishment; but in the waker the dreamer is absent. 
Similarly, the ego-centric actions can bind and throttle only the 
ego, but when the ego has become Atmavant, meaning poised 
in the Self"' —just like the dreamer when he gets poised in the 
waker—the activities of the ego can no more bind the Self. 
The ego “poised in the Self,” is the experience of the Real Self; 
the dreamer poised in the waker, is the waker. 

This being the wondrous result and the supreme profit 
that True Knowledge can give to the deluded Krishna advises 
Arjuna:— 

42. tasmad ajnanasambhutam 

hritstham jnanasina tmanah 
chittvai nam samsayam yogam 
atishtho ttishtha bharata 

rffRTef - Therefore, - born out of ignorance, 

residing in the heart, sfPrrPTTT - by the sword of knowledge,^ icW 
of the Self, - having cut, - this, - doubt, - 

Yoga, - take fefuge, - arise, WTT?f: - O Bharata. 

42. Therefore with the sword of knowledge, cut 
asunder the doubt of the Self born of ignorance residing in 
thy heart, and take refuge In Yo^a. ' Arise, Q Bharata. 

In this concluding stanza the Lord’s advice is preqise and 
it is given with a loving insistence.. The stanza rings with a spirit 
of paterndl urgency felt by the Lord tovvards thesPaudava Pripce. 

In the language of war, Krishna advises his warrior-friend 
on the battle field how best to live the life of dedication and 
perfection as advised by the Hindu Rishis from the cjuict and 
peaceful Himalayan valleys. With the SWord-of-Knowledge 
Arjuna is encouraged to -cut off the bonds of ignorance and 
^'cleave asunder this doubt of the Self lying in the heart"’i 

The spiritual doubt is explained here as working from the 
heart. This may read rather strange to a modern man: doubt 
must corne from the intellect; it cannot come-from the heart. 
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It is the traditional belief in Vedanta that “the intellect is 
seated in the heart,” wherein the term heart does not mean the 
fleshy pumping-instrument in the human bosom. The term 
heart is used here not in its physiological meaning but in its 
artistic and literary usage, where heart means “the source of all 
love and sympathy—of all noble human emotions”. An intellect 
functioning from and througli an atmosphere of sympathetic 
love, kindly charity and such other noble qualities alone can be 
considered in the science of philosophy as the human reason. 
Therefore, when the Upanishads talk of the doubts lying crys¬ 
tallised in the heart, the Rishis mean the intellectual perversions 
in some of the seekers that make them incompetent to feel and 
appreciate the vision of the soul. 

These doubts can be completely annihilated only when the 
individual gains an intimate subjective experience of the Self 
in him. 

This can be achieved only by Yoga —not a strange mysti¬ 
cal process, secretly advised to a few by mysteriously rare groups 
of Gurus, to be practised in the unknown dark caves of the 
Himalayas, living altogether a frightful life of unnatural priva¬ 
tions. In the Geeta, the word ^Yoga' has been forever tamed and 
domesticated to be with all of us, serving us faithfully at all times 
in our life. By the term Yoga^ in this last stanza, Krishna means 
the twelve techniques which he has explained as the subjective- 
Yajnas. 

The chapter concludes with a spirited call to Arjuna ‘ Arise 
O Bharata'\ In the context of the Geeta, though the word may 
be rightly said to mean only a call to Arjuna, it is a call to every 
seeker—especially to this country as a whole—to get up and act 
well in the spirit of Yajna, and thereby to gain more and more 
inner purity, so that through true meditation everyone of us can 
come to experience and gain the Supreme Peace which is the 
final fulfilment of evolution. 







M 


Om Tat Sat 

iti srimad bhagavadgitasupanishatsu 
brahmavidyayam yogasastre 
sri krishnarjunasamvade 
Jnana-Karma-Sanyasa- Yogo nama 
chaturtho ^dhyayah. 
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Thus, in the Upanishads of the glorious Bhagawad Geeta, 
in the Science of the Eternal, in the scripture of Yoga, in the 
dialogue between Sri Krishna and Aijuna, the fourth discourse 
ends entitled: 

THE YOGA OF RENUNCIATION OF ACTION 
IN KNOWLEDGE 

This has been already explained and exhaustively dis¬ 
cussed earlier. For commentary on the Samkalpa Vakya, please 
refer to what has been said at the end of chapters 1, 2 and 3. 
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